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INTRODUCTION 


In the spring of 1515, a former government official and absentee 
bishop named Claude de Seyssel sat down to write a constitution for 
the French state. Well, not exactly. In fact, he did not know he was 
writing a constitution, and there was no such thing as the French state. 
It would be more precise to say that Claude de Seyssel, a recently out- 
of-work scholar, diplomat, jurist, magistrate, and propagandist, sat down 
to pour all of his frustrations with the French monarchy and its ill-fated 
conquest and occupation of northern Italy into a little treatise entitled 
the Monarchie de France. The result was a proposal to put in ‘good order’ 
all aspects of the administration and society of the kingdom of France 
for the purpose of foreign conquest. From Seyssel’s perspective, his work, 
dedicated to the new king Francis I, had the narrow purpose of gaining 
him employment in the new administration. From the perspective of 
historians, Seyssel and his work illustrate the connection between war 
and the creation of the state in the Renaissance. 

Superficially, Claude de Seyssel resembles innumerable men of ambi- 
tion in the Renaissance. He studied law and became a prominent Jurist; 
his legal training gained him access to diplomatic missions as well as to 
increasingly important offices in the French kingdom. Scholarship in the 
form of royal publicity and translations of ancient histories won him 
even more important commissions in the church, from the bishopric 
of Marseille to the archbishopric of Turin. By any standard, Seyssel 
was a great success in life. He began his career in Turin as a professor 
of law, and he ended his life in the same city as an archbishop, having 
acquired authority over both the spiritual and temporal affairs of the 
city.' The visual images that remain portray him as a pre-eminent jurist 


! The most important biography of Seyssel is the extensive monograph by Alberto 
Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel (1450-1520): La vita nella storia di suoi tempi. Miscellanea di 
Storia Italiana, no. 54 (Turin: Fratelli Bocca Librai di S.M., 1928). Seyssel was also 
the subject of two dissertations: Charles Dufayard, De Claudii Seisseli vita et operibus 
(Ph.D. Diss., University of Paris, 1892) and Wera Rahel Lewin, Claude de Seyssel, Ein Beitrag 
zur politischen. Ideengecshichte des 16. Jahrhunderts (Dissertation, University of Heidleberg, 
1933). A more concise biography may be found in the introduction of Jacques Poujol's 
critical edition of the La Monarchie de France, Claude de Seyssel, La Monarchie de France et deux 
autres fragments politiques, ed. Jacques Poujol (Paris: Librairie d'Argences, 1961). There is 
also a short biography and discussion of Seyssel’s political thought by Donald Kelley 
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and scholar presenting illuminated manuscripts to the king of France, 
and a pious archbishop lying in effigy in the cathedral at Turin. His 
facial features are the same in both, most notably the enormous round 
eyes that dominate his visage. 

Such is the image of Seyssel as preserved in paint, sculpture, and the 
works of historians. A different picture emerges from reading unpub- 
lished and often secret documents. Here one finds the darker and more 
complex elements of his character. He provided hints of these himself 
when he confessed to being one of the many absentee clergymen who 
“out of envy for goods or by the ambition for honors, follow the courts 
of princes without doing any great service, but creating only scandal."? 
In Rome, his reputation for diplomatc skill led a rival diplomat to refer 
to him as truly sinister.” There is also the unsavory image of Seyssel 
as an undercover agent in the Swiss cantons actively using corruption 
and manipulation to harvest mercenaries for the French war machine.* 
To a large degree, his success resulted from his extraordinary skill in 
handling all of the tools of Renaissance diplomacy, not only eloquence 
and tact, but also deceit, bribery, and intimidation. 

A Savoyard raised and educated in Turin, he spent most of his 
career in the service of France, facilitating the French invasion of Italy. 
Decades of diplomatic experience resulted in an extraordinarily broad 
political perspective, and this knowledge directly or indirectly served one 
purpose in Seyssel's political career: to aid his lord in war, diplomacy, 
and conquest. The problems associated with the new territories in Italy 
led Seyssel to seek a model of organization able to cope with two major 
problems, one military, one political in nature: the provision for effective 
force and coercion in the absence of political legitimacy. The solution 
was to construct a well-organized state able to mobilize its resources 
for war and thus to earn the allegiance of its subjects. 


in his introduction to J.H. Hexter's translation of The Monarchy of France (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1981), 1—28. 

? Claude de Seyssel, Monarchie, 149. For the full quote, see p. 173, n. 29. 

* Imperial ambassador Alberto Pio referred to Seyssel as “nigemosus” in a letter to 
Matthàus Lang from Rome, 30 July 1513 cited in Nelson Minnich, “The Healing of the 
Pisan Schism (1511—13)" in The Fifth Lateran Council (1512—17) Studies on its Membership, 
Diplomacy and Proposals for Reform (Brookfield, VT: Variorum, 1993), 120. 

* Letter of Claude de Seyssel to Louis XII from Gex, 4 July, 1512, in Ch. Kohler, 
Les Suisses dans les Guerres d'Italie de 1506-1512 (Picard: Paris, 1897), 633. 
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It has become commonplace to begin any work on Claude de Seyssel 
with the lament that he has not received the attention that he deserves. 
Machiavelli, Erasmus, and More, the giants of the ‘generation of 1494,’ 
have long overshadowed him among the first generation of political 
theorists who reacted to the dynamics of modern politics evinced in the 
French invasion of Italy? A ‘marginal’ figure in almost every sense of 
the term, Seyssel does not fit neatly into any category. He was neither 
French nor Italian, but a Savoyard; not truly noble, but the illegitimate 
son of a noble family; not truly a historian, but a writer of history-based 
propaganda and a translator of histories. He is mainly remembered for 
his political treatise, the Monarchie de France, which championed a French 
monarch bridled by religion, justice, institutions, and custom. 

The Monarchie de France provided a systematic discussion of the insti- 
tutions and social structures of the emerging French state, over fifty 
years before Jean Bodin's magisterial Six Books of the Republic. Despite 
this impressive accomplishment, Seyssel has been largely ignored by 
historians of political thought from the sixteenth century to the pres- 
ent. During the French wars of religion, Louis Le Roy and Francois 
Hotman briefly revived the ideas presented in the Monarchie, but the 
establishment of French absolutism consigned Seyssel’s work to obscu- 
rity for centuries. In 1653, a book largely based on the arguments in 
the Monarchie, Claude Joly’s Recueil de Maximes véritables et importantes pour 
Vinstitution du Roi, contre la fausse © pernicieuse Politique du Cardinal Mazarin, 
was burned by order of the government for containing “false and sedi- 
tious propositions contrary to royal authority.” 

A revival of interest in Seyssel coincided with the rise of national- 
ism in the nineteenth century. The Monarchie de France was seen as 
an expression of French national consciousness, and historians placed 
Seyssel into the narrative of the emerging nation-state.’ He could not, 


$ See Donald Kelley’s introduction to Claude de Seyssel, The Monarchy of France, trans. 
J.H. Hexter (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1981), 1-28. In his interesting essay 
on Seyssel’s political thought that appears in the introduction to the Monarchie, Poujol 
compares Seyssel to his more famous contemporaries. He describes Seyssel’s thought 
as ‘Aristotelian’ in contrast to the ‘Platonic’ thought of many of his contemporaries. 
Poujol, Monarchie, 29-53. 

ê Poujol, introduction to the Monarchie, 49-53. 

? The following works place Seyssel in the context of French national development: 
Dufayard, De Claudii Seisseli vita et operibus; A. Jacquet, “Le sentiment national au XVI* 
siécle: Claude de Seyssel" in Revue des Questions Historiques. LVII (1895): 400—440; Emile 
Picot, Les Français Itahanisants au XVI Siècle (New York: Burt Franklin, 1968); Leon Gallet, 
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however, be considered a key figure in either of these areas because he 
was neither French nor absolutist. In the middle of the twentieth century, 
Seyssel was studied as a key figure in the development of French con- 
stitutional thought.? But this connection to constitutionalism has proved 
a disservice to him in many ways. Because Seyssel was not a political 
scientist, nor really even a theorist, he stubbornly refused to provide 
a coherent image of what historians want to see in a constitutional 
model. He was not a systematic thinker, and his opinions have been 
described as contradictory and confused. For these reasons, Seyssel has 
often appeared as marked by failure in the eyes of historians of political 
thought. Charles Dufayard, in his late nineteenth-century biography, said 
that the Monarchie was tainted by the “rust of the Middle Ages." More 
recently, J.H. Hexter, comparing Seyssel to his better known contempo- 
raries, stated, “The most extensive education and experience is never an 
altogether adequate substitute for being terribly bright in the way that 
Machiavelli and More were terribly bright."? Whether or not Seyssel 
equaled any of his more celebrated contemporaries in either historical 
importance or originality of thought, his unique perspective from the 
center of a vast network of interconnecting domains (chronological, 
geographic, and professional) enabled him to see things many others 
did not. Most importantly, he understood the connection between social 
organization and effective military force that was emerging as a central 
concept in the political thought south of the Alps. 

The most important monograph dedicated to Seyssel is Alberto 
Caviglia’s Claudio di Seyssel (1450—1520): La vita nella storia de? suoi tempi from 


“La Monarchie française d’après Claude de Seyssel." Revue Historique de Droit Français et 
étranger. 123 (1944): 1-34. Although she is not French, Wera Rahel Lewin also discusses 
Seyssel's ideas in the context of an emerging French absolutism. Claude de Seyssel, Ein 
Beitrag zur politischen Ideengeschichte des 16. Jahrhunderts. 

* Seyssel figures prominently in William Church, “The Theory of the French 
Constititution” in Constitutional Thought in Sixteenth Century France (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1941). Church takes Seyssel at his word and misses the rhetorical 
nature of his political writing. See also J.H. Hexter’s interpretation of Seyssel as a 
“constitutional” thinker in J.H. Hexter, “Claude de Seyssel and Normal Politics on 
the Eve of the Reformation.” In Art, Science and History in the Renaissance, ed. Charles 
Singleton (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1967) and J.H. Hexter, The Vision 
of Politics on the Eve of the Reformation (New York: Basic Books, 1973). 

? Dufayard, De Claudii Seisselii, 57, and J.H. Hexter, “Claude de Seyssel and Normal 
Politics on the Eve of the Reformation," 397-399. Comparing Seyssel’s thought to 
that of Machiavelli and More, Hexter described Seyssel's political vision as “normal,” 
thereby dismissing much of its originality. 
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1928. Over six hundred pages, the meticulously researched biography 
provides an almost day-to-day account of his life and times with an 
appendix containing his extant diplomatic correspondence. Although 
the biographer's approach to his subject is more hagiographic than 
would be acceptable by today's standards, it serves to situate Seyssel 
firmly with an Italian context." When placed within the framework of 
early sixteenth century Italian political thought and practice, Seyssel’s 
opinions develop a consistency and importance previously overlooked 
by historians focused north of the Alps. In reality, Seyssel’s importance 
stems from his position between Italy and France. 

Descended from feudal barons in the duchy of Savoy, Claude de Seys- 
sel served the king of France. His purpose was in keeping with feudal 
obligations: to aid his lord in war. However, this social and professional 
context collided with Seyssel’s intellectual formation in Renaissance 
Italy, with all the requisite knowledge of antiquity and experience of 
social and political chaos that inspired the Florentines to refigure the 
language of politics. What resulted was a curious mélange: a man who 
sought to harness popular participation and institutional structures in 
the service of French expansion. Seyssel’s experience illustrates the link 
between knowledge and war, a constant factor in the building of states 
and empires throughout modern European history. 

On the eve of the invasion of Italy in 1494, France was unified and 
strong. The kingdom's population and economy had recovered from the 
Black Death and Hundred Year's War to experience a boom between 
1460 and 1520. By 1560, the population had likely doubled. In addition, 
Charles VIII had greatly expanded French territory by marrying Anne 
of Brittany in 1491, bringing that duchy under the French king. By 
1494, several treaties put France at peace with its traditional enemies: 
England (under Henry VID, Spain (under Ferdinand and Isabella), and 
the Holy Roman Empire (under Maximilian I). France enjoyed domestic 
peace, a thriving economy, and a young and energetic ruler." 


10 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, ix. Caviglia intended to devote a second volume to an 
analysis of Seyssel’s ideas, but it was never completed, xx. 

!! For general information about the history of France in these years see Peter Lewis, 
Later Medieval France (New York: Macmillan, 1968); RJ. Knecht, The Rise and Fall of 
Renaissance France, 1483-1610 (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 2001), 1-76; Emmanuel 
Le Roy Ladurie, The Royal French State 1460-1610, trans. Juliet Vale (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1994), and J. Russell Major, From Renaissance Monarchy to Absolute 
Monarchy: French Kings, Nobles, & Estates (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1994). 
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South of the Alps, Italy enjoyed not only great prosperity, but also 
the flourishing of Renaissance civilization in the fifteenth century or 
quattrocento. Unlike France, however, Italy was politically divided into 
a number of independent states. Briefly, the south was divided into 
feudal domains and the middle region was controlled by the papacy. 
Further north were several city-states, including republics, duchies, and 
principalities; the most important among them were the Florentine 
republic, the duchy of Milan, the republic of Venice, and the duchy 
of Savoy. These four states sought to expand their power in northern 
Italy. Florence sought to consolidate power in Tuscany, Milan wanted 
to control Lombardy, Alpine Savoy expanded into the Piedmont, and 
Venice, at the height of its power, continually expanded its territory 
westward, threatening to take over most of northern Italy. Although 
the Peace of Lodi had maintained a balance of power between these 
states since 1454, the precarious agreement was unable to withstand 
the destructive effects of foreign intervention.” 

When Ludovico Sforza, known as // Moro, invited the French army 
into Italy in 1494, few expected any serious or permanent repercussions. 
The Italians often sought foreign intervention in their claims against 
one another, and the French had come and gone on previous occasions. 
This time was different, for France under Charles VIII (1470-1498) 
was more organized, powerful, and eager to expand than ever before. 
Besides, the young king had a legal claim to Naples. He also claimed 
his enterprise in Italy was a stepping-stone in a larger crusade against 
the Turks. Many Italians viewed the French as potential liberators from 
traditional enemies and welcomed French intervention. Despite motives 
of idealism, however, the reality was that Italy appeared to the French 
king as a prize that was too rich, fertile, populous, and militarily weak 
to remain unclaimed. 

In 1494 the French crossed the Alps and marched down the peninsula 
to an easy victory over Naples. To counter the threat, the Italians made 
the fatal mistake of seeking Spanish intervention. Italy then became 
a battle ground between French and Spanish forces, in what would 
become a thirty-five year contest between the Hapsburg and Valois 


? The best political history of the age in terms of war and diplomacy is still Francesco 
Guicciardini, Storia d'Italia, ed. Ettore Mazzali, (Milan: Garzanti, 1988). The classic work 
on Renaissance diplomacy is Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1971). A recent general history of Italy in this era is John Najemy, ed. Italy 
in the Age of the Renaissance 1300-1550 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004). 
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dynasties, which officially ended with the Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis 
in 1559. Eventually Spain won control over most of the peninsula, 
ending the long tradition of republican government in cities such as 
Florence and Genoa. Venice alone held out as a republic and remained 
independent until the Napoleonic era. France benefited immensely from 
the Italian wars in terms of culture: the influx of Italian artists, archi- 
tects, and engineers brought the Renaissance to France. However, in 
political terms, it gained nothing of real permanence on the peninsula. 
The terribly destructive civil wars of the second half of the sixteenth 
century forced the rulers of France to focus their attention inward and 
cede their influence in Italy to Spain. 

The Italian wars supplied the primary context for Seyssel’s political 
career. During his almost twenty years in the service of the French 
monarchy, beginning with Charles VIII and continuing with Louis XII 
(1498-1515), his purpose was to facilitate the conquest and maintenance 
of the Italian territories. He was uniquely well-suited to do so, both by 
talents and by origins. Geographically, Savoy held the mountain passes 
leading from France into Italy. The French king needed good relations 
with the ruling house of Savoy, to which Seyssel was related. In addi- 
tion, as a Savoyard, Seyssel was familiar with the culture and language 
of both sides of the Alps. Born near the French-speaking capital of 
Savoy, Chambéry, into the French-speaking nobility, Seyssel also spoke 
fluent Italian, having been raised and educated in Turin and Pavia. As 
a scholar with a university education, he also spoke Latin. Command 
of these languages prepared Seyssel to a career for communication and 
mediation between the cultures of Italy and France.!* 

After a successful career as a legal scholar at the University of Turin 
who participated in frequent diplomatic missions on behalf of Savoy, 
Seyssel entered definitively into the service of France with the accession 
of Louis of Orléans to the throne as Louis XII in 1498.'* Whereas his 


? For general information on the history of Savoy see Paul Guichonnet, Histoire de 
la Savoie (Toulouse: Edouard Privat, 1973) and Ferdinand Gabotto, Lo Stato Sabaudo da 
Amedeo VIII ad Emmanuel Filiberto (Turin: L. Roux, 1892-95). On the two factions in 
Savoy, see Lino Marini, Savoiardi e Piemontesi nello Stato Sabaudo (Rome, Instituto storico 
italiano per l'età moderna e contemporanea, 1962), vol. 1, 1418-1536. 158-175. 
Information on the Seyssel family is found in Charles Buet, Les ducs de Savoie au xve et 
xvie siècles (Tours: A. Mame, 1878), and more extensively in Marc Seyssel-Cressieu, La 
maison de Seyssel, ses origins, sa généologie, son histoire (Grenoble, 1900). 

^ On Louis XII see Frederic Baumgartner, Louis XII (New York: St. Martins Press, 
1994) and Bernard Quilliet, Louis XII: père du peuple (Paris: Fayard, 1986). 
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predecessor, Charles VIIL, had invaded Italy on the basis of claims to 
Naples, the new king sought to take Milan, which he asserted he had 
inherited through his Visconti grandmother. By 1499 Milan was in the 
hands of the French king. The French would lose and regain Milan 
several times during the Italian wars, but until Louis XII’s death in 
1515, Milan was his overriding obsession. All that Seyssel did for the 
king, from propaganda to diplomatic missions, from translating histories 
to serving on the senate of the occupational government, was oriented 
toward the retention of Milan. 

Thus, Seyssel was instrumental in securing foreign intervention in his 
homeland, a task that appears treasonous in today's era of nation-states. 
France posed a real threat to the sovereignty of Savoy and would make 
its influence felt throughout the sixteenth century. How could Seyssel 
profess loyalty to both Savoy and France at the same time? In an era 
before the Western European nation-state, foreign service was a natural 
and accepted career path. It was customary in the feudal society of the 
late middle ages for a vassal to serve two or more lords at the same 
time. This division of loyalty was also true of Seyssel's contemporary, 
Philippe de Commynes, who served both the duke of Burgundy (like 
Savoy, a francophone imperial domain) and the French king Louis XI.” 
Seyssel might have easily sought employment with the Holy Roman 
Emperor, but he had strong reason to support the French parücipation 
in northern Italy from the standpoint of political strategy. Savoy, like 
the other states in Italy, feared its immediate neighbors more than it 
did France. Supporting a strong French presence could weaken Savoy's 
traditional enemies, especially the Swiss confederation and the duchy of 
Milan. As is clear in many of his actions and words, Seyssel maintained 
a distrust and perhaps hatred of both Ludovico Sforza and the Swiss 
throughout his life. It is also significant that Seyssel’s family belonged 
to a faction that had always supported the French in opposition to 
the Holy Roman Empire. In the end, however, the Savoyard was only 
one of hundreds of foreigners in the service of the French king, and 
his movement from the duke of Savoy to the king of France and back 
again was entirely unremarkable for the time.'® 


'S Philippe de Commynes, Mémoires, ed. Joël Blanchard (Librairie Générale Française, 
2001), 7-60. 

16 For information on Italians in France in the sixteenth century, see Emile Picot, 
Les Italiens en France au XVI siècle (Bordeaux: Gounouilhan, 1918). Picot includes Seyssel 
in his work on ‘Italianized’ French, Les Français italianisants au XVI’ siècle, vol. 1. (Paris, 
H. Champion, 1906), 1-25. 
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Nevertheless, Seyssel’s position as both a Savoyard and a member 
of the French government allowed him a double vantage point from 
which to see the Renaissance monarchy of Louis XII. From the French 
perspective, Louis was an ideal monarch. He strove to lower taxes, 
reform the system of justice, and secure his kingdom. Such efforts won 
him the title, père du peuple, at the estates general of 1506. He ruled 
his kingdom not by force, but by persuasion. As J. Russell Major has 
pointed out, the military weakness of the Renaissance state rendered 
it impossible to do otherwise." Until the last years of his reign, Louis’s 
subjects enjoyed unprecedented peace and prosperity. In his Histoire de 
Louys XII, Seyssel solidified the image of early sixteenth century France 
as the bons vieux temps that would last until the Revolution. 

From the Italian perspective, the reign of Louis XII assumed a darker 
tone. The French king appeared as the illegitimate ruler of Milan and 
the head of an unwanted foreign army.'? His undisciplined and brutal 
military forces left a path of destruction through the peninsula. Although 
foreign adventures benefited the king’s French subjects by directing the 
attention of the warrior nobility away from French territory, the king’s 
subjects south of the Alps had to pay the price. Seyssel also understood 
the Italian perspective. Employed in the occupational government, he 
realized as few others did, that military force alone would not guarantee 
effective conquest without the consent of the governed. Maintaining 
control of new territories would require competent leadership, organi- 
zation, Justice and opportunity. Otherwise, the conquered cities might 
rebel or admit in other foreign powers. In the battleground of Italy, 
there were always other armies at the city gates. This constitutional 
perspective was not based on abstract theories of justice. From Seyssel’s 
perspective, good government was a matter of practical necessity. He 
was, above all, a practical man. 

Those hoping to find an intellectual biography of a political philoso- 
pher in these pages will be greatly disappointed. Seyssel had important 
and original ideas, but he was not a philosopher. If a love of wisdom 
for its own sake existed within his heart, he did not leave any evidence 


'7 J. Russell Major, From Renaissance Monarchy to Absolute Monarchy, 24, 49. 

'8 For information on the French occupation of Milan under Louis XII see Letizia 
Arcangeli, ed. Milano e Luigi XII: Ricerche sul primo dominio francese in Lombardia 1499-1512 
(Milan: FrancoAngeli, 2002), and Letizia Arcangeli, Gentiluomim di Lombardia: Ricerche 
sull'aristocrazia padana nel rinascimento (Milan: Unicopli, 2003). See also Philippe Contamine 
and Jean Guillaume, eds. Louis IT en Milanais (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2003). 
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of 1t. Remaining sources indicate that he consistently viewed knowledge 
as a tool to achieve specific purposes, most of which were self-serving, 
and some were decidedly predatory. Throughout his career as a royal 
official, he jealously guarded his substantial political knowledge as a 
private, personal possession for use in advancing his career at court. 
Even at the end of his life, as the pious bishop of Marseille engaged in 
the mysteries of the Christian faith in his interpretation of the Gospel 
of Luke, he incorporated his meditations into a more practical guide 
to the proper behavior of prelates.'? In the debate which pitted the vita 
contemplativa against the vita activa, Seyssel in all of his personae came 
down on the side of action.” 

The language the Savoyard used to convey his vast wealth of acu- 
men, experience, and scholarship, was itself a masterfully constructed 
instrument. He carefully shaped and structured his discourse to best 
suit a variety of purposes. Several historians misunderstood his political 
thought because they took him at his word.?' Such an approach does 
not work with the sly and crafty Seyssel. This book subjects the political 
writings of Seyssel to a rhetorical analysis to show how they interrelate 
in his political, social, and geographical context.” In addition, this study 
examines the structure and dissemination of his texts to elucidate their 
purpose and significance. An examination of ‘material rhetoric,’ which 
distinguishes public from private political contexts, constitutes a major 
key to establishing Seyssel’s conception of his own role in the policy- 
making machinery of the early-modern state.? Those who take delight 


19 Seyssel, Moralis Explicatio Evangelii Lucae (Paris: Josse Bade, 1514) was incorporated 
into Seyssel, Tractatus De Triplici Statu. Viatoris, ex tribus Lucae capitibus per... Claudium 
Seisselum Sabaudiensem, tum episcopum Massiliensem, Nunc Archiepiscopum Taurinensem (Turin: 
N. Benedicti, 1518). Evidence suggests that Seyssel ended his life as a pious archbishop. 
However, his commentary on Luke may have been an effort to find employment with 
Leo X. See chap. 1. 

2 Indicative of this attitude is Seyssel's assertion that good works matter more 
than words. Seyssel, Tractatus de Triplici Statu Viatoris, fol. xxiv: “Opera bona principum 
praelatorum & praedicatorum magis prosunt quam verbum". 

?! See above, nn. 2-3. 

? In terms of methodology the author is greatly indebted to the work of Quentin 
Skinner, especially his “Meaning and Understanding in the History of Ideas." History and 
Theory 8 (1969), 3-53 and The Foundations of Modern Political Thought (2 vols., Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1978). 

8 This approach to political knowledge, which links recent scholarship on the history 
of the book to the increasing role of information in early-modern state-building, has 
recently been described by Jacob Soll as ‘material rhetoric.’ Jacob Soll, Publishing the 
Prince: History, Reading, and the Birth of Political Criticism (University of Michigan Press, 
2005), 13. 
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in the interplay of ideas and historical contingency will find much of 
interest in the study of Seyssel. 

The author would also like to warn the reader that this 1s not in 
its essence a book about the French Renaissance. Apart from playing 
a major role in inventing the French political vocabulary, Seyssel had 
surprisingly little to do with the development of sixteenth-century 
French humanism or political thought. An enormous gulf separated 
the concerns of Seyssel from those of his French contemporaries. His 
perspective did not accord very well with the dominant French mental- 
ity, nor did his work fit neatly within the goals of French humanism. 
There is also a chronological gap that separates the subject of this book 
from what is commonly accepted as the beginning of the Renaissance 
in France. France in 1510 was not France in 1520, much less France in 
1550. The advent of Francis I in 1515 brought new attitudes toward 
scholarship and the state that contrasted sharply with the values of 
the previous reign. By the middle of the century the explosion of new 
information combined with the political and religious crises caused 
by the Reformation led to an emphasis on systematization and philo- 
sophical method. Characteristic of this movement are Jean Bodin’s Six 
Books of the Commonwealth, Petrus Ramus’s Dialectic, and perhaps even 
Jean Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion. This intellectual, politi- 
cal, and cultural milieu is not the proper place to begin a study of the 
Monarchie de France. 

Seyssel’s first-hand experience of the politics of his day separated 
him from many of his contemporary scholars. Chapter one provides a 
biography to clarify his sense of identity and purpose. It argues that he 
saw himself as primarily a military advisor rather than as a scholar, a 
view consistent with the noble culture of his day. He was born into one 
of the oldest families of feudal barons in Savoy. His father, Claude de 
Seyssel, held the highest military position in the duchy, Marshal of Savoy. 
Thus from his earliest days, he was steeped in military culture, in which 
the highest obligation of a vassal was to provide armed service to his 
lord. Many of Seyssel’s cousins were knights, but Seyssel chose another 
path to fulfill his martial inclination. Instead of engaging in battle, he 
served his lord by providing information about war. The chapter also 
argues that the Savoyard's search for order expressed in the Monarchie 
resulted from his experience of social turmoil in northern Italy. 

Chapter two examines the shape of Seyssel’s political language as 
expressed in both public and private documents. Although Seyssel 
claimed that his rhetorical education was limited to grammar, his works 
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reveal a familiarity with the rhetorical conventions of antiquity and 
contemporary humanism. The essence of the ancient philosophy of 
rhetoric was to structure speech in accordance with a particular func- 
tion, setting, and/or audience. The persona of the speaker changed 
according to context. It is not unusual that as a scholar, diplomat, and 
advisor with both public and private functions, Seyssel’s self-presentation 
would differ dramatically according to his context. In works intended 
for the populace, he adopted the persona and speech of an eloquent 
Renaissance humanist. He appeared as one of the new breed of scholar- 
diplomats charged with representing the king to foreign courts and to 
the populace at large. Seyssel gave orations at foreign courts using a 
highly ornate prose style replete with classical allusions, literary conceits, 
and dramatic representations of historic events. In works of political 
circumstance, published in pamphlet form for the widest audience 
possible, he praised the French king to the skies, portraying him as the 
father of his people, and compared him favorably to Charlemagne.?' In 
keeping with classical notions of rhetoric intended for a public assembly, 
the strategy of this type of speaking was persuasion based on an appeal 
to the emotions of the audience. Seyssel’s ‘histories,’ with all of their 
flattery and manipulation, did not win Seyssel any friends at the French 
court, but they kept him in the good graces of the king. 

In contrast to Seyssel the humanist, the persona of Seyssel as a noble 
advisor emerged in works of limited circulation. In writings destined 
only for the king and his counselors, he avoided the identity of a 
scholar to appear more straightforward, austere, and martial. Adher- 
ing to the conventions of Renaissance epistolarity, Seyssel shunned 
rhetorical ornamentation and flattery in his diplomatic and political 
correspondence. He wrote about war and policy with shocking candor. 
The goal of this rhetorical form was to provide information in the 
most straightforward manner possible. Dispatches strove to recreate 
speech, and were therefore expected to be conversational, idiomatic, 


°t Seyssel, Les Loüenges du bon Roy de France, Lovys XII. de ce nom, dict Pere du peuple, Et 
de la felicité de son Regne, and Excellence & la Feicité de la Victoire, que eut le Treschrestien Roy 
de France Louys XII, de ce nom, dict Pere du peuple, contre les Venitiens, au lieu appellé Aignadel, 
l'an 1509, le 14 tour de May. Both are published in Theodore Godefroy, Histoire de Lovys 
XII (Paris: Pacard, 1615), 1-156. 

Seyssel has been described as an important figure in the development of genre of 
the panegyric as it would be practiced by French historiographers in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Orest Ranum, Artisans of Glory: Writers and Historical Thought in 
Seventeenth- Century France (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1980), 67. 
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and simple. The convention traditionally pertained to letters, but the 
genre also expanded to include political treatises intended for a single 
correspondent.? Examples of this kind of writing include Commynes's 
Mémoires, Machiavelli's Prince, as well as the Monarchie de France? 

Although Seyssel performed as an eloquent spokesman for the king 
in public, his secret writings portray a political actor engaged in policy- 
making. When writing directly to the king or his counselors, he spoke 
in the discourse of political realism, which purported to be based on 
concrete facts and communicated in a way that emphasized clarity, if 
not transparency. It was the most effective form of communication for 
those in the business of diplomacy and war. The fact that Seyssel used 
it indicates that he considered himself part of the ruling group; a group 
that included the king as well as others. Therefore, Seyssel’s rhetoric 
supports the view that his perception of Louis XII accorded well with 
feudal tradition of viewing the king as first among equals. 

Chapter three looks at Seyssel’s translations of ancient histories." 
On the surface, Seyssel’s seven translations of ancient history appear 
to be the result of his humanist interests. However, this chapter argues 
that he intended them to serve a very practical purpose: to provide 
information about the effective waging of war. After all, war was the 
traditional subject of ancient history, and with the exception of Euse- 
bius, all of the works he translated: Xenophon, Justin, Diodorus Siculus, 
Appian, and Thucydides concentrated on war. The weapons, tactics, 
and strategies of the ancients were relevant to warfare in the sixteenth 
century. Evidence that Seyssel viewed these histories as secret military 
intelligence is provided in the prefaces, where he outlined the purpose 
of his work. In addition, his approach to the technique of translation 
indicated interests more practical than humanist. Significantly, the 


2 Seyssel’s extant correspondence, which is mainly diplomatic in nature, appears in 
the appendix of Alberto Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 556—652. 

26 John Najemy, Between Friends, 46. On Machiavelli’s The Prince as an example of 
diplomatic discourse see Michael McCanles, The Discourse of Il Principe (Malibu, CA: 
Undena, 1983). See also Mikael Hornqvist, Machiavelli and Empire, 23-33. 

27 Symbolic of this was the royal entry into Milan in 1509. An imperial throne 
was created for Louis XII, but the king refused to sit in it. Nicole Hochner, “Le tróne 
vacant du Roi Louis XII" in Louis XII en Milanais, 227—244. 

?* The principal editions are: Thucydides (Paris: Badius, 1527); Xenophon (Paris: 
Galliot du Pré, 1529); Diodorus Siculus (Paris: Badius, 1530); Eusebius (Paris: Geoffroy 
Tory, 1532); Appian of Alexandria, Wars (Lyon: Sulpice Sabon, 1544); Justin (Paris: 
M. de Vascosan, 1559). Seyssel’s last translation, the Hannibalic Wars of Appian, exists 
only in manuscript form (London, British Library, Harley MS 4939). 
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translations of history were only published after his death. Through 
translations, treatises, and diplomatic correspondence, Seyssel was able 
to instruct his patron in the art of conquest, which he considered his 
primary function. Chapters two and three both illustrate a certain atti- 
tude toward language that reflects an attitude toward truth itself. For 
the diplomat and counselor, truth was better kept secret. 

Chapters four and five deal exclusively with the Monarchie de France, the 
most important source of Seyssel’s ideas concerning war and domina- 
tion. It was written in the ‘mirror of princes’ genre, in which scholars 
from the time of Petrarch had given advice to rulers about how to be 
good and virtuous. Like Machiavelli’s Prince, however, Seyssel's Monarchie 
subverted the genre. As he stated, 


I did not wish to follow the style or use the forms of those who have writ- 
ten of these matters before. Rather, in simple familiar style in ordinary 
everyday language, without alleging impressive reasons or authorities, I 
have touched on the points pertinent to my purpose.” 


Distancing himself further from previous scholars, he maintained that 
if he were to rehash the “arguments, reasons, and opinions" of previ- 
ous scholars, the “size alone of the book would scare off anyone who 
wanted to read it." Seyssel realized that his audience, the king and 
council, did not want to read long books. This corresponded to a com- 
monplace assumption among Seyssel's contemporaries that the French 
nobility eschewed scholarship. As an interlocutor in Castiglione’s Courtier 
of 1516 asserted, “The French recognize only the nobility of arms and 
reckon all the rest as naught; and thus not only do they not esteem, 
but they abhor letters, and consider all men of letters to be very base; 
and they think that it is a great insult to call anyone a clerk.” Often 
it is unclear whether Seyssel used this rhetoric to appeal to his audi- 
ence or if he himself held deep suspicions of scholarship as practiced 
in the republic of letters. 

Like Machiavelli and Guicciardini, Seyssel held a cynical perspective 
that considered the theoretical treatment of politics pointless for “the 


? J.H. Hexter and D. Kelley, eds., The Monarchy of France, 36. C£. Machiavelli's 
preface to The Prince. “I have not sought to adorn my work with long phrases or high- 
sounding words or any of those superficial attractions and ornaments with which 
many writers seek to embellish their material.” in The Prince and the Discourses, trans. 
Luigi Ricci (New York: Modern Library, 1950), 3—4. Seyssel’s original quote appears 
in chapter two, n. 68. 

3 Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier (New York: Anchor Books, 1959), 67. 
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imperfection of men is so great, and that no one can find someone 
as wise, virtuous, and prudent as the scholars (clercs) describe, nor can 
be found any city or republic, big or small, ruled entirely according to 
moral and political reason."?! His experience gave the work authority, 
not his reputation for scholarship. The purpose of the work was not 
to provide a theoretical discussion of French government and society, 
but to show “by what means the monarchy of France can maintain 
itself and grow"? The key word is ‘grow,’ because a state can only 
grow at the expense of its neighbors, through the successful practice 
of war and conquest. 

Chapter four provides an analysis of Seyssel's military thought. It 
argues that the substance of Seyssel's advice as a military advisor must 
be understood in the context of the Italian wars, when significant 
changes in military practice led to new ways of thinking about war. 
‘Two major innovations, the advent of gunpowder and the revival of 
the infantry, heralded the emergence of modern warfare. Gunpowder 
made less of an impact on Seyssel and his contemporaries than the 
revival of a highly trained, well-disciplined, infantry. As with the infan- 
try two thousand years earlier, soldiers were grouped into columns and 
rows, and most often armed with pikes, rather than guns. The musket 
had not yet been invented, and its predecessor, the harquebus, was still 
unwieldy and difficult to load. In the early years of the Italian wars, 
the pike phalanx, especially as practiced by the Swiss, threatened to 
replace the cavalry as the dominant force in the army? 


9! Seyssel, Monarchie, 95: “imperfection des hommes est si grande que nul ne se trouve 
sage, vertueux et prud'homme de la sorte que les clercs la décrivent, ni pareillement 
se trouve aucune cité ou chose publique, grande ni petite, réglée et conduite entièr- 
ment selon la raison morale et politique...par quoi, de vouloir réciter les arguments, 
raisons et opinions de ceux qui en ont écrit et traité, ce serait redite et chose prolixe et 
impossible ou trop difficile à imiter et la seule grandeur du volume épouvanterait celui 
qui le voudrait lire.” Unless otherwise indicated, all translations are my own based on 
Poujol's edition of the Monarchie, with great help from J.H. Hexter's translation, The 
Monarchy of France. 

9? Seyssel, Monarchie, 100: “à montrer comme et par quels moyens la Monarchie de 
France se peut conserver et accroitre.” 

3 For an overview of the debate concerning the ‘military revolution’ at this time 
see Jeremy Black, A Military Revolution? Military Change and European Society 1550—1800 
(Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press International, 1991), 1—7, 93-96. Bert Hall’s 
perspective appears in Weapons and Warfare in Renaissance Europe: Gunpowder, Technology, and 
Tactics (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997), 200—235. The classic text on 
the military revolution is Geoffrey Parker's The Military Revolution: Military Innovation and 
the Rise of the West, 2d ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 
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The switch to infantry had both political and social repercussions. 
Politically, the revival of the infantry threatened the power of the feudal 
nobility. Whereas in the middle ages a noble could raise a small contin- 
gent of knights and challenge the authority of the king, an individual 
nobleman did not have the money to raise the large numbers needed for 
an effective infantry, nor did he have the time and the resources to train 
them. Beyond his resources were the months of drilling needed to turn 
thousands of men into disciplined soldiers responsive to new tactics and 
weaponry. Only the king, with tax revenues from the entire kingdom, 
could raise such an army. Thus, the revival of the infantry boosted the 
power of the central government, which had the bureaucracy needed 
to raise taxes to pay the army. In turn, the army upheld and defended 
the bureaucracy in a symbiosis that lay at the heart of state-building. 
The nobility, however, found a way to maintain itself as a martial elite. 
Increasingly nobles became officers and bureaucrats armed with the 
values of education and discipline.** Seyssel was one of them. 

Although the infantry increased the power of kings, it simultaneously 
threatened the social hierarchy on which kingship rested. Because infan- 
try soldiers were generally commoners, arming them meant granting 
more power to groups at the lower end of society. In the middle ages, 
nobles had claimed privilege based on their function as warriors who 
protected the rest of the population. If commoners could claim this 
function, could they also claim privileges? What would keep an armed 
populace from taking over the country? For such reasons, the French 
continued to rely on their noble cavalry, which was considered the best 
in Europe, and refused to arm the general populace. Instead, the French 
army depended on an infantry comprised of foreign mercenaries from 
Germany and the Swiss cantons. The Swiss in particular were renowned 
for their superior infantry, but the French found it increasingly difficult 
to recruit them when the Swiss, rightly concerned about the corruption 
caused by foreign recruitment, became enemies of the French in 1512. 
Problems with foreign mercenaries were a major factor in French losses 
during the Italian wars. 

This book argues that Seyssel’s recognition of Swiss military strength, 
which he believed mirrored that of ancient Rome, provided the foun- 
dation for his appreciation of popular government. The Swiss were 


9 Jeremy Black, War and the World: Military Power and the Fate of Continents 1450-2000 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1998), 209. 
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well-situated to conquer an empire in the early sixteenth century; or so 
it appeared for a brief moment in 1514 to Seyssel and his contempo- 
raries.? In the preface to his translation of Appian’s Iberica and Hani- 
balica, he compared the Swiss to the early Romans in their potential to 
“grow in authority, in force, in territories, in wealth, in ambition, and 
cupidity."?? Although culturally unsophisticated, both the Swiss and the 
early Romans were strong, self-governing, and poised for expansion. 
The comparison forced Seyssel to take seriously not only the Swiss 
military, but also their popular form of government, which he tied to 
their military capabilities. 

A knowledge of classical history also led Seyssel, a monarchist, to 
see the military potential of republican states. The overall outlines of 
classical history showed how Rome gained in military strength and 
amassed an empire. Seyssel had a startlingly sophisticated understand- 
ing of the history of Rome, which he considered the greatest of all 
popular states. He understood that it had begun as a monarchy under 
kings, but emphasized that its era of greatest expansion was under a 
republican government.” Seyssel was unusual among his contemporaries 
north of the Alps for emphasizing two things about Roman history: its 
conquest of empire under a popular government, and a portrayal of 
Augustus Caesar as an illegitimate tyrant. In accordance with modern 
historians, he saw the decline of the Roman republic as a result of an 
imbalance of power between social groups. In his view, however, the 
balance tipped too far in favor of the populace, who were then easily 
manipulated by ambitious generals. For Seyssel, the lesson was clear: 
if an armed populace had toppled the Roman republic, the same 
thing could happen in France. This presented a conundrum, because 
if popular government had built the empire, it had also caused its 
eventual collapse. 


5 Machavelli also believed in the capacity of the Swiss to conquer an empire. See 
John Najemy, Between Friends, 156-167. 

35 Claude de Seyssel, preface to the translation of Appian's Iberica and Hannibalica 
published in A.C. Dionisotti, ‘Claude de Seyssel,’ in Ancient History and the Antiquarian: 
Essays in Memory of Arnaldo Momigliano, ed. M.H. Crawford and C.R. Ligota (London: 
The Warburg Institute, 1995), 98. 

37 Seyssel, Monarchie, 104—106: “Il fut par bien longtemps régi et gouverné par les 
Consuls et par le Sénat sous l'autorité du Peuple, durant lequel gouvernement il prospéra 
le plus et alla toujours en accroissant jusqu'à ce qu'il revint à la Monarchie... avec celui 
régime et gouvernement, les Romains ont dominé la plus grande partie du monde.” 
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Seyssel usually refrained from discussing abstract models of political 
organization. He knew his patron was interested in a particular problem 
and sought specific solutions to it. The problem was military strength, 
to which he constantly referred as force, and the solution was essentially 
two-fold: France needed a strong navy and a native infantry. The for- 
mer was the key to the commercial expansion necessary in financing 
modern warfare. Amazingly, Seyssel understood this one hundred years 
before the Dutch and British empires had begun to grow. Building a 
superior navy was expensive, but possible. The other solution, a native 
infantry, would prove more difficult. There was still the potential for 
social upheaval if France armed its populace. In order to solve this 
problem, Seyssel proposed hiring individuals from various regions in 
France, so that they could not incite others to rebellion. He maintained 
that if they gained greater pay and privileges than others in their situ- 
ation, they would have no reason to subvert either the government or 
the social order.” Clearly, Seyssel considered popular participation in 
war inevitable, but he also feared the threat that it might pose to the 
established order. Seyssel understood that military problems invariably 
had political implications. 

Chapter five examines the Monarchie in terms of the organization of 
the state. It argues that for Seyssel, order provided the solution to every 
political problem. It was the secret to both force—the ability to overcome 
enemies on the battlefield, conquer new territories, and maintain them 
in submission—and folice, the administrative and social organization 
of the realm. The word police runs through the Monarchie de France the 
way viriù runs through The Prince, and this is a key difference between 
these works. Machiavelli in The Prince emphasized the ability of an 
individual to cause the state to grow, while Seyssel points to a good 
administrative order and the loyalty of the people as a prerequisite 
to expansion. Good administrative order not only ensured the most 
efficient collection of revenues and the best allocation of resources, but 
the administration itself also served to bring individuals into the state 
apparatus, encouraging their loyalty and diffusing civil tension. 

Seyssel’s emphasis on order reveals itself in his vision of the French 
king as ‘bridled’ by religion, justice, and police. The first two bridles, the 


38 Seyssel, Monarchie, 172: “Et n'y aurait aucun danger de mettre par ce moyen les 
armes és mains du populaire, pour tant que le nombre serait si petit, en un chacun 
quartier, desdits gens de pied d'ordonnance, qu'ils ne pourraient mutiner le remanant, ni 
faire conspiration ensemble, étant de tant de diverses contrées. Et si n'auraient occasion 
de le faire, ayant solde, franchise et autres prééminences sur les autres de leur état." 
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Catholic Church and the system of parlements, were specific administra- 
tive structures. Police included the fundamental laws of the realm as 
well as the division of society into three estates. T'hese estates prevented 
the king from acting to the detriment of the kingdom, and that vision 
earned Seyssel the title of father of French constitutionalism among 
later historians. However, unlike the French jurists and political phi- 
losophers of the latter part of the sixteenth century, Seyssel did not 
attempt to construct a theoretical explanation of the nature of kingship, 
sovereignty, or rights. He was a diplomatic counselor concerned with 
providing practical solutions to contemporary problems. 

When seen in the light of contemporary events rather than of long- 
term development of political theory, Seyssel's discussion of the political 
and social order of the French kingdom becomes much more interesting. 
One of the first to use the word état, or state, in the modern sense of 
the term, he described the polity as a human body. This metaphor had 
been used for centuries by jurists inspired by the recovery of Roman 
law to describe an impersonal state, or res publica. Describing the polity 
as a body had allowed political theorists to stress the obligations of the 
head (king) to the members (subjects). As a Jurist, Seyssel was no doubt 
familiar with this political discourse, but his body metaphor owed more 
to Roman history, by way of the Greek historian Polybius, than to 
medieval jurisprudence. In Roman history, the constant struggle of the 
patricians and the plebeians led to constitutional change. With his body 
metaphor Seyssel was making the point that social tensions, especially 
those caused by the turmoil of war and the exigencies of the military 
revolution, could lead to the same developments in France.? He spoke 
repeatedly of the threat of seditions, dissentions, and mutations d'état, 
or in modern terms, revolution. Such a turbulent vision of political 
development made very little sense in the relatively stable kingdom 


39 Seyssel’s close reading of ancient history lies behind his comprehension of the 
dynamics of social and political change. History taught Seyssel that the monarchy of 
France was only one of many potential forms of government, and that it was subject 
to change and development. In particular, Seyssel was certainly familiar with the theory 
espoused by the Greek historian Polybius, of the cyclical movement of constitutions. 
According to Polybius, monarchies became aristocracies, which turned into democra- 
cies. When democracies reverted to anarchy, people sought the stability of one-man 
rule, and the cycle started over again. Janus Lascaris, who translated Polybius into 
Latin, most likely made it accessible to Seyssel. See J.H. Hexter, *Seyssel, Machiavelli 
and Polybius VI: The Mystery of the Missing Translation.” In Studies in the Renaissance 
3 (1956): 75-96. 
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of France. However, it made much more sense in the context of an 
occupied northern Italy in the early sixteenth century. 

The republic of Venice provided another influence for Seyssel’s 
political thought. In Seyssel's day, Venice was a maritime commercial 
empire. The fact that it was an oligarchic republic and not a monarchy 
made it unusual in early modern Europe, and the ‘myth of Venice’ 
provided fodder for republican thinkers for hundreds of years. In the 
years around 1500, Venice had reached its financial and military zenith. 
In the late fifteenth century, the commercial revenues of the city had 
surpassed those of the entire French kingdom. Certainly by the end of 
the sixteenth century, the Venetian empire, based as it was on trade in 
the eastern Mediterranean, saw a relative decline in its power, largely 
due to the opening of Atlantic trade. However, from the perspective 
of Seyssel in the early part of the century, Venice simply confirmed 
the lesson of antiquity that republics were particularly well-suited to 
expansion." In the Monarchie, Seyssel connected Venetian strength to its 
political order, stating, “In truth, it is the most perfect and best ordered 
empire or republic that has ever been seen or read of up to now, and 
anyone who knows their laws, customs, and mode of life, will judge it 
such.”*! However, this polity contained inherent problems in its basic 
structure. First, the small, restricted group of noble families maintained 
a monopoly on all significant offices. Second, Venice hired foreigners 
who had no allegiance to the state as military captains. In the long run, 
stated Seyssel, the bad humors of the ‘mystical body’ will multiply and 
corrupt, and then it will be too late to find a remedy.” 

Seyssel deviated from several hundred years of custom in describing 
the three estates of France. In place of the traditional triad of clergy, 
nobility, and third estate, Seyssel described them according to the Ital- 
ian custom: nobility, popolo grosso, and popolo minuto, translating the latter 
two as the peuple gras, or fat people, and peuple menu, or little people, 
respectively. He left the clergy out of the estate structure altogether, 
maintaining that all three estates comprised members of the clergy 


*© The image of Venice as a powerful commercial empire is found in Seyssel, 
L'Excellence & la Felicité de la Victoire, que eut le Treschrestien Roy de France Louys XII. de ce 
nom, dict Pere du peuple, contre les Venitiens, au lieu appellé Aignadel, l'an 1509, le 14 iour de 
May. in Histoire de Louis XII, ed. Theodore Godefroy (Paris: Pacard, 1615). 

*! Seyssel, Monarchie, 107—108: “a la vérité, c'est le plus accompli et mieux policé 
empire et état de communauté que l'on ait vu ni lu ci-devant; et qui a connaissance 
de leurs lois et coutumes et facon de vivre le jugera tel.” 

4 Seyssel, Monarchie, 108—110. 
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as well as members of the judiciary and the military. The availability 
of offices in the administrative structures of the realm was the key to 
his entire system of social and political order. The police of the realm 
insured the opportunity of individuals to rise to a higher status through 
access to these offices. In this way, social mobility not only promoted 
civil harmony, but also preserved good administrative order, because 
it allowed talented and competent individuals to fill important offices. 
Seyssel, most likely through his own experience as an administrator, 
understood that administrative efficiency depended on the distribution 
of offices based on merit. 

Although the sixteenth century was a virtual golden age of social 
mobility in France, there were still impediments to the kind of meritoc- 
racy Seyssel envisioned. Because offices were so lucrative, people began 
to pay money for them. Offices were considered the private posses- 
sion of the office holder, and the sale of offices, or venality, eventually 
extended to making the offices hereditary. This would cause major 
problems for the French in the old regime, but in Seyssel’s day, the 
trend toward the sale of offices had only begun. His major complaint 
was with the appointment of individuals to important offices by favor 
and nepotism. ‘That this practice was a mistaken one was particularly 
clear in the appointment of incompetent generals, whom Seyssel blamed 
for France’s failures in the Italian wars. As he lamented, “one has seen 
so many disasters happen because of such commanders appointed by 
favor and without any regard to their charge, that there is not a man 
alive whose ears and mouth are not full of it."? His frustration with 
patronage and its consequences for institutional leadership would later 
extend to his ideas about the church. In an era when thirteen year olds 
were granted bishoprics, Seyssel was among many who criticized the 
church. However, his solution was to strengthen the institution, rather 
than destroy it. 

Not only did promotions based on merit insure that competent indi- 
viduals would fill important offices, but the social mobility inherent in 
the system also acted as a safety valve to release the tensions created 
by ambitious men seeking higher status. Seyssel remarked that “one 
sees every day a few from the popular estate climb step by step to the 


5 Seyssel, Monarchie, 176. For the original quote, see chapter four, n. 34. 
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nobility, and to the middle estate, without number."** In the Monarchie, 
Seyssel describes numerous scenarios illustrating how each of the estates 
could take over the government and explains a system that would keep 
each in balance. For example, the power of the nobles was checked by 
the administration in the form of law. The rich people were kept in 
line by their desire to rise into the nobility. The poor people also had 
opportunities to gain offices but were kept contented by decent treat- 
ment. The main restraint on every group, however, was the hope that 
individuals had of rising above members of their own estate, which 
in turn undermined the social cohesion of each group. In this way, 
opportunity kept all of the elements of society in harmony. According 
to Seyssel's metaphor, opportunity was the regimen that kept all of the 
humors in the ‘mystical body politic’ in balance. 

Because members of all three estates were represented in the insti- 
tutional structures of the realm, all had a share in actual power. In 
this way, the realm was a mixed government in the classical sense 
of the term and contained elements of all three types of govern- 
ment described by Aristotle: monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
Machiavelli and subsequent republican thinkers adopted the model of 
a mixed government as the ideal.* It was the theoretical foundation 
of English constitutionalism, which included a king, a House of Lords, 
and a House of Commons, representing monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy, respectively. Although he advocated wider participation in 
the function of government, Seyssel did not advocate a classical system 
of mixed government. Whereas classical republican theory included 
legislative bodies representing social groups as groups, e.g, a senate 
that represented the patrician order, or an assembly that represented 
the commons, Seyssel avoided discussion of representative institu- 
tions altogether, even though such an institution existed in reality: the 
Estates General. In Seyssel's system individuals from all social groups 
participated in government, but they did so as individuals. For Seyssel, 
the theoretical power to make laws belonged solely to the king, but the 
execution of the laws in reality belonged to members of all three estates 
through administration. Seyssel’s corporate system allowed all of the 


^ Ibid., 125: “l’on voit tous les jours aucuns de l'état populaire monter par degrés 
jusques à celui de Noblesse; et au moyent état, sans nombre." 

5 For a recent discussion of civic humanism see James Hankins, Renaissance Civic 
Humanism: Reappraisals and Reflections (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004). 
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king's subjects to feel as though they had a share in the state without 
actually having any real legislative power. In sum, Seyssel’s vision of 
the corporate state provided an efficient administration and the popular 
support necessary for a state configured as a war-making machine. At 
the same time, it also diffused the democratic tendencies inherent in a 
system that required wide popular participation. Perhaps this accounts 
for the fact that in the five hundred years since his death, two out of 
the three major studies on Seyssel were written in Italy and Germany 
during the fascist era.*° 

Seyssel’s answer to the problem of efficient administration arose in 
response to specific problems encountered in northern Italy. In Milan, 
Seyssel saw first hand the incompetence of leaders who had gained their 
positions through nepotism. He saw atrocities committed by an army 
that lacked discipline. He saw the enmity of a people growing weary 
under a foreign government that lacked legitimacy. What was the solu- 
tion? Seyssel focused on the individual and the power of self-interest, 
and believed that the king should grant offices in the military to some 
of the local leading men so that “by these means, one will not only win 
over those who are employed, but also their relatives and friends, and 
give hope to others...they would have no reason to desire a mutation 
d'état." Seyssel’s plan to bring natives of the conquered land into the 
pay of the French king closely mirrored his discussion of the benefits of 
social mobility in the Monarchie. The emphasis was on espérance: hope for 
a better situation would lead both individuals and their families to have 
a stake in the governing power. If access to opportunities were closed, 
social unrest and actions against the government would ensue. 

In an age before national identity, Seyssel assumed that the inhabitants 
would welcome foreign occupation if they could be assured of justice, 
good administration, and opportunity. Without these three components, 
French rule would be a disaster for Milan. In a secret letter to Charles 
II of Savoy from 1517, Seyssel admitted that the Milanese “hate the 
nation [France] more than ever; which hatred grows everyday, as much 
because of the evils they suffer because of the war as well as because 


4 Alberto Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, and Wera Rahel Lewin, Claude de Seyssel, Ein 
Beitrag zur politischen Ideengeschichte des 16. Jahrhunderts. I don’t see an obvious reference 
to fascism in these works, but it does seem coincidental that both authors considered 
a study of Seyssel relevant to their times. 

47 Seyssel, Monarchie, 213. For the original quote chapter five, n. 94. 
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of the disorder of the French in all things." Once again, Seyssel 
returned to the theme of bad administration and lack of discipline as 
the ultimate cause of failure in the enterprise. Convinced that Savoy 
could do better, Seyssel advised the duke to take Milan. 

By 1515, Seyssel was an old man. His longtime patron, Louis XII, 
was dead, and so Seyssel began at last to take seriously his office as 
Bishop of Marseille. He had been so absent from the chapter that 
they had assumed he was dead and petitioned for another three years 
earlier. Seyssel claimed that he was retiring from politics to serve God 
in his religious charge. But before he left for good, he wanted to make 
a final gift of his political wisdom for the new king. What effect the 
Monarchie de France had on Francis I is uncertain, though he did not 
hire the old diplomat. Seyssel retired definitively from French politics, 
and yet, he did not retire from Savoyard politics. Two years later, he 
negotiated a transfer from his diocese of Marseille to the archdiocese 
of Turin, where he continued to serve as a political advisor to Charles 
IL, duke of Savoy. 

Toward the end of his life, Seyssel increasingly dedicated himself 
to his religious charge, the subject of chapter six. As archbishop of 
Turin, he was able to implement the kind of administrative reforms 
he had urged all of his life. He founded hospitals and distributed food 
to the needy during a famine. His charitable work gained him the title 
of ‘father of the poor.” Despite his old age, he spent much of his time 
preaching on foot in the mountains in an effort to bring the Walden- 
sian heretics into the Catholic fold. He also composed several religious 
treatises. Like many of his contemporaries, Seyssel was concerned with 
church reform. However, his answers to this problem rested less on the 
abstract theological concepts supporting the Catholic Church than with 
the reality of the church as 1t operated in the world. Seyssel believed 
that the appointment of bad prelates to church offices undermined the 
entire institutional structure. Opening offices in the church to men of 
virtue and talent would strengthen the structure of the institution and 
benefit the souls of the flock entrusted to it. Thus, the good bishop 
was a good administrator until his death in 1520. 


55 Seyssel, Certain discourse fait par le bon Arceuesque trespassé in Domenico Carruti, Storia 
della diplomazia della corte di Savoia (Turin: Elli. Bocca, 1863), 533. 
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In recent years, historians have linked strategic development in war 
to constitutional innovation." Seyssel’s story illustrates precisely how 
new thoughts about war led to new ways of thinking about the state. 
He did not know he was writing a constitution for a French state, but 
he dedicated his life to giving the various functions of the state an 
institutional structure. Unlike others who have attempted to create 
administrative systems for a state, he was not motivated by ideals of 
justice or liberty. He responded to the exigencies of modern warfare. 
He knew, largely based on readings of ancient history, that a govern- 
ment with a well-ordered system of law and administration, as well as 
a wide base of popular support was in the best position to conquer an 
empire. For him, popular government and empire were not mutually 
exclusive concepts. They went, in fact, in tandem.” 

Like many of the great figures of the Renaissance, Claude de 
Seyssel pored over piles of books containing ancient knowledge in a 
frantic search for solutions to specific problems. Once he discovered 
the solution, he found that no one of importance would listen to him. 
Nevertheless, he remained convinced of the certitude of his own indi- 
vidual interpretation. It was a story common to Seyssel’s more illustri- 
ous contemporaries. Some of these, like Columbus with his problem 
of geography, and Luther with his problem of salvation, changed 
the world with their personal convictions. This was not the case with 


? Geoffrey Parker, The Military Revolution: Military Innovation and the Rise of the West, 
1500-1800, and Philip Bobbitt, The Shield of Achilles: War, Peace, and the Course of History 
(New York: Anchor Books, 2002). For an introduction to strategy and tactics in the 
Italian wars see EL. Taylor, The Art of War in Italy 1494-1529 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1921), Charles Oman, A History of the Art of War in the Sixteenth Century. 
(New York: E.P. Dutton and Co., 1937), and Michael Mallett, Mercenaries and Their 
Masters: Warfare in Renaissance Italy (Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Littlefield, 1974). 

5 Mikael Hórnqvist, Machiavelli and Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2004), 41. In marked contrast to historians who stressed the republican ideology of 
civic humanism in opposition to military expansion, Hórnqvist maintained that the 
two concepts were intimately linked in the Florentine political tradition. He stated, 
"Imperialism was not an external or additional element to the republican 1deology. 
It was an integral and essential aspect of the tradition. Freedom, for some, entailed 
oppression or control of others.” The classic texts establishing the concept of Florentine 
Civic Humanism are Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance: Civic Humanism 
and Republican Liberty in an Age of Classicism and Tyranny (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1966), J.G.A. Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment: Florentine Political Thought and the 
Atlantic Republican Tradition (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975), and Quentin 
Skinner, The Foundations of Modern Political Thought (2 vols., Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1978). 
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Seyssel. The flow of French history, with its excursion into absolutism, 
left his ideas of constitutional government far behind. But the ques- 
tion of the nation-state, its origins, purposes, and viability remains as 
relevant in today's world as it ever was. 


CHAPTER ONE 


IN MEDIAS RES: THE LIFE OF CLAUDE DE SEYSSEL 


For the historian, Claude de Seyssel has proved to be an extremely 
elusive figure. Unlike many of his contemporaries including Erasmus, 
who used friendly correspondence to boost his standing in the world 
of letters, Seyssel shunned even the most common forms of humanist 
self-promotion. He did not write many eloquent letters, and he seems 
to have had few friends, at least at the French court. All that remains 
of his correspondence is a collection of dry diplomatic dispatches. 
Clearly, he preferred the day-to-day, concrete world of shifting diplo- 
macy and policy-making to participation in the nascent Republic of 
Letters. Although he often appeared as a scholar, translating ancient 
histories, giving elaborate orations at court, and writing well-crafted 
works glorifying the French monarch, Seyssel’s biography indicates that 
at least during his lifetime, his identity as a scholar was overshadowed 
by his role as a political actor. Scholarship functioned as a tool in the 
service of his career as a diplomat and military advisor. He appears 
as a figure struggling to maneuver in a world characterized by the 
constant twists and turns of sixteenth century diplomacy, and reveals 
how the experience of political chaos lay at the heart of his search for 
order and stability.! 

Seyssel was born around 1450 in Aix-les-Bains in the duchy of Savoy. 
Situated in the western Alps with its capital at Chambéry, the duchy 
of Savoy began as a county of the Holy Roman Empire in the Middle 
Ages. By the fifteenth century, Savoy, like France, was in the process 
of consolidation and expansion. During the reign of Amadeus VIII 
(1391-1436), the duchy acquired significant territory in Piedmont east 
of the Alps, and its ruler was promoted to the status of duke by the 


! The most important biography of Seyssel is the extensive monograph by Alberto 
Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel (1450-1520): La vita nella storia di suoi tempi. A more concise 
biography may be found in the introduction of Jacques Poujol’s critical edition of the 
Monarchie de France. There is also a short biography and discussion of Seyssel’s politi- 
cal thought in Donald Kelley’s in his introduction to J.H. Hexter’s translation of The 
Monarchy of France, 1—28. 
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Holy Roman Emperor Sigismund in 1416. In the fifteenth century, 
Savoy included both Nice and Geneva, but by the sixteenth century the 
focus of the duchy turned east of the Alps toward Italy. Savoy and the 
other western territories were difficult to defend against France, and the 
plains of Piedmont offered fertile land, greater population, and more 
possibility for expansion. Turin, the largest city in Piedmont, became 
the capital of the duchy in 1560. Savoy was not a unified state during 
Seyssel's lifetime. It consisted of domains culturally divided into French 
and Italian regions by the Alps. As in other feudal states, private wars 
between fief-holders were tolerated; thus throughout the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, two factions fought for power within Savoy: the 
‘Savoyard’ party which inclined toward France, and the ‘Piemontese’ 
which inclined toward the Holy Roman Empire.? The Seyssel family was 
Savoyard but remained loyal to the ruling dynasty of Savoy, whether it 
leaned toward France or the Empire. The official language of the court 
was the Savoyard dialect of French, Seyssel's mother tongue. 

Savoy was unique among the states of Italy for its military culture. In 
the last decades of the fifteenth century, Savoy was embroiled in many 
factional disputes and civil dissentions, largely due to a succession of 
short-lived reigns and minorities which brought about regencies and 
foreign intervention. The baronial culture of Savoy to which the Seys- 
sel family belonged was warlike, susceptible to constant feuds between 
proud, violent, and rebellious nobles? In 1491, Claude de Seyssel’s 
cousin Charles de Seyssel engaged Savoy in a civil war against the 
duchess regent. When his side lost, only the intercession of Charles 
VIII of France spared him from death. Seyssel’s father, also named 
Claude de Seyssel, held the most important military position in Savoy 
as Maréchal de Savoie from 1462 and played an important role in the 
history of Savoy in the mid-fifteenth century. After a series of military 
victories, the duke of Savoy appointed the elder Seyssel as his heutenant 


? On the two factions in Savoy, see Lino Marini, Savoiardi e Piemontesi nello Stato 
Sabaudo (Rome, Instituto storico italiano per l'età moderna e contemporanea, 1962), 
vol. 1, 1418-1536. 158-175. 

* Information on the Seyssel family is found in Charles Buet, Les ducs de Savoie au 
xve et xvie siècles, and more extensively in Marc Seyssel-Cressieu, La maison de Seyssel, 
ses origins, sa généologie, son histoire. Already in the eleventh centuries, the Seyssel family 
was among the great vassals at the court of the count as counselors participating in 
judicial, diplomatic, and military decisions. 
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in charge of the city of Turin.* In 1473, at the age of 46, he retired 
from active political life to join a Franciscan monastery.” 

Seyssel was one of three illegitimate sons of Claude de Seyssel and a 
woman believed to be Guillerme de la Motte. Illegitimacy, quite com- 
mon among the nobility at that time, seemed to have had little negative 
effect on Seyssel. Although Aix-les-Bains was technically north of the 
Alps and francophone, it shared the Italian cultural attitude that toler- 
ated illegitimacy. However, Claude de Seyssel was known as ‘Claude 
d’Aix’ at least until 1502, when he was granted legitimization by the 
church and took his father’s name, Claude de Seyssel.’ Quite possibly, 
illegitimacy gave Seyssel an advantage in his chosen career path as a 
government official. Illegitimate offspring were required to marry below 
them socially, so they had less incentive to marry and have children. In 
the offices of the church, government, and the military, a man without 
progeny carried less baggage in terms of patronage obligations, and 
may have been more appealing for that reason. Seyssel’s status as a 
foreigner might have had a similar effect. However, Seyssel was not 
without kinship connections to both the house of Savoy and the gov- 
ernment of France, as will be shown below. 

Like many noble Savoyards, Seyssel began his formal education in 
Italy. Around the age of 15 he followed his father to Turin where he 
studied civil and canon law at the university under either Giacomino 
Michelono or Michelotto da S. Giorgio, a specialist in feudal law. Seyssel 
later confessed that he had no formal training in rhetoric, only elementary 


* When the ducal court returned to Chambéry, affairs of state at Turin were left 
to Seyssel’s father and a council. There were tensions in Turin under his administra- 
tion, many stemming from the quatering of soldiers and fortifications he ordered. In 
terms of character, he was called a “Rigoroso prosecutore della giustizia" as well as 
a man of “imperiosita militare, tavolta veramente eccessiva.” Lino Marini, Savoiardi 
€ Piemontesi, 172. 

? Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 1-11. 

* According to Philippe de Commynes, “Ilz ne font point grant differance en Italie 
d'ung bastard a ung legitime." Mémoires, ed. Joël Blanchard, 151, 497. See also Jacob 
Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. S.G.C. Middlemore, trans. (New 
York: Modern Library, 2002), 15-16. 

7 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 47—48, 60-61. 

* Ernest Gellner discusses the larger sociological trend in agricultural societies. The 
strategy to countering the links of offices holders to particular kin groups was called 
gelding Thus the desire to deprive officers of posterity was the reason behind eunuchs, 
celibate priests, foreigners, et al. in many societies. Nations and Nationalism (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1983), 15. 
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Latin grammar? However, as a promising legal scholar, Seyssel also 
studied at the University of Pavia, attracted by the famous jurist Gia- 
sone del Mayno, sometime before 1484. The life of an aristocratic 
student at Pavia or Turin at the height of the Renaissance was not 
particularly uncomfortable, as both universities had reputations based 
on the excesses of their students. Conforming to the norm, Seyssel 
fathered two illegitimate daughters, Antonietta and Agnes, by two dif 
ferent women while a student at Turin." 

At Pavia, Seyssel had other activities beside scholarship and phi- 
landering: he entered the diplomatic service of Savoy and was sent to 
Milan to deal with Ludovico Sforza. This notorious figure, who would 
usher in the French invasion of Italy in 1494, was the uncle of the heir 
to the duke of Milan. He challenged the power of the ruling regent, 
Bona of Savoy, the widow of the former duke. Sforza’s usurpation of 
power threatened both the regent and the interests of Savoy. Seyssel’s 
first diplomatic mission ended unsuccessfully. As a representative of 
Savoy, he gave such a vituperative speech against Ludovico to the sen- 
ate of Milan that he was banned from Milanese territory. Although he 
was soon forgiven and allowed to continue his studies at Pavia, Seyssel 
retained a hatred of Sforza that would last throughout his life. Tact 
was a quality Seyssel acquired only gradually over time." 


Seyssel's Legal Career 1484-1498 


Seyssel received his degree in both civil and canon law from Turin in 
1486 and became a professor of civil law in 1486-1487. According to 
contemporaries, he was an enthusiastic professor who not only read 
his notes, but apparently taught a viva voce to the consternation of the 
scholastics at the university. He would remain at the University of ‘Turin 
until he moved to the French court in 1498. Lectures from these years 
were collected and published in 1508, confirming his reputation as a 


9. Seyssel, De divina providentia (Paris: Regnault-Chaudiére, 1518), fol. 152: “artem nul- 
lam minusque rethoricam profiteor, in qua ne diem unum sub praeceptore consumpsi: 
sed neque in alia omnino ulla, praeter legalem et canonicam, quibus ab ipsa peuritia, 
post sumpta statim prima grammatices rudimenta, totus incubi.” 

10 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 30-37. 

! Gianni Mombello, “Claude de Seyssel: un esprit modéré au service de l'expan- 
sion francaise" in Culture et pouvoir au temps de lHumanisme et de la Renaissance, ed. Louis 
Terreaux (Paris: Librairie Champion, 1978), 70-103. 
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noted legal scholar." He reorganized the Sentences of Ludovico Pontano 
and the first four books of Imolese and added an index and punctua- 
tion to make it more accessible to students. His main legal work, the 
Speculum Feudorum, provided a thorough treatment of feudal law, which 
he considered of the greatest “utility and necessity” for “kingdoms, 
duchies, cities, provinces, castles, and towns.”!* His goal in this work 
was not to provide a theoretical treatment of the subject, but to put 
in order an immense mass of information, freeing it from confusion, 
barbarism, and irrationality. He distinguished himself from other feud- 
ists who had included philosophical discussions in their works, stating 
that he would not “mix in” anything not directly pertaining to the 
subject matter. '* 

Already evident in this work of legal scholarship are three themes 
that will dominate the life and writing of Seyssel. Foremost was the 
desire to create order out of confusion. Later he would apply this skill 
or compulsion to solving the problems of disarray and disorder of the 
French enterprise in Italy. He would also see order and discipline as a 
solution to the ‘mess’ created by the abuses of the Catholic Church on 
the eve of the Reformation. A second major theme is utilitas. Seyssel 
always claimed to be providing useful service, which was appropriate 
considering his function as a counselor and administrator. Finally, 
already apparent in this work was his unwillingness to assume the per- 
sona of philosopher or scholar. This presents a conundrum, for the act 
of ordering information for the sake of utility is, in fact, the essence 
of scholarship. How was Seyssel's enterprise any different? Why was 
it so important for him to distinguish himself from other scholars? As 
will be shown in this chapter, the answer concerns his conception of 
his own place in the political and social order. 


? Claude de Seyssel, Commentaria in sex partes Digestorum et Codices cum tractatu compen- 
dioso Feudorum (s. 1. 1508). The most important element of this work was published as 
Speculum Feudorum (Basel: Thomam Guarinum, 1566). 

15 Seyssel, Speculum Feudorum, 1,2. 

14 Ibid., 12: “Solent Commentatores in principio cuiuslibet operis tractare de causis 
illius operis, scilicet de causa efficiente, de causa materiali, de causa formali, & de causa 
finali: item & cui parti Philosophiae tractatus ille supponatur. Et de praemissis que- 
rendum docet Philosophus in j.Physicorum: propterea etiam Feudistae nostri, maxime 
Andr. De Isern. & Alua. In praeludiis cerca princ. de his tractarunt. Ego quoque, qui 
nihil intactum relicturus sum, quod ad materiam feudalem pertineat, nihilque extra- 
neum ab ipsa materia sum permixturus, circa istas causas prosequar illud, quod ad 
rem pertinebit, declarando." 
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Seyssel's works were among many juridical works published in Turin 
at the end of the century. Seyssel has often been portrayed primarily as 
a famous jurist, but law was less a profession in the modern sense of 
the term than a preliminary to government service. Knowledge of law 
was important because feudal claims formed the basis for many wars 
and diplomatic negotiations. In addition, legal training was essential in 
the area of administration. Whether jurisprudence was Seyssel’s true 
passion, or whether law was simply a stepping stone to advancement, 
there is no doubt that Seyssel’s legal training was essential to his later 
social and political thought. As Seyssel himself asserted, “Civil science is 
the true philosophy and is to be preferred to all other fields because of 
its purpose” which “consists not in speculation but in action.” Donald 
Kelley has also suggested that Seyssel considered politics an extension 
of law. Certainly he inherited a belief in the importance of custom in 
the political order, which fostered a nascent constitutional perspective 
in his work. An emphasis on custom necessarily placed more weight on 
the ‘consent’ of the people and the functioning of society; both served 
to temper the monarchy as well as maintain order within the realm. 

Recent scholarship has given much weight to the importance of legal 
scholarship in the sixteenth century. Seyssel interpreted the law as a 
Bartolist, in the method of Italian jurisprudence.'^ Bartolus of Sasso- 
ferrato was the most celebrated of the Postglossators who interpreted 
Roman law in the fourteenth century." His method has been described 
as scholastic in nature because it involved collecting passages in the 
Roman law to serve contemporary issues. The mos italicus of jurispru- 
dence practiced by the Bartolists stood in contrast to the French style 
of jurisprudence, the mos gallicus, which stressed historical context in 
the interpretation of Roman law. Famous French jurists such as Guil- 
laume Budé began to understand in the early sixteenth century that 
Roman law was a product of a different society and culture. These 
legal interpreters in the tradition of the mos gallicus were more closely 


15 Seyssel, Commentaria in sex partes Digestorum et Codicus, cited in Donald Kelley, 
The Human Measure: Social Thought in the Western Legal Tradition (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1990), 145. 

15 Annotations by Claude de Seyssel appear in two monumental editions of the 
complete works of Bartolus, Bartoli a Saxoferrato omnia quae extant Opera (Lyon, 1563) 
and Bartoli a Saxo Ferrato, quibus praeter Alex Barb, Seisell, Pom, .Nicellii et aliorum adnotatio- 
nes... accesserunt. .. (Turin: N. Bevilaquam, 1573-1574). 

17 Cecil N. Sindey Woolf, Bartolus of Sassoferrato: His Position in the History of Medieval 
Political Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1913). 
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associated with the humanist movement and would pave the way for 
more modern historicism at the end of the century? However, Seys- 
sel, who had little connection to French humanism, did not follow this 
interpretation. 

Although Bartolus has been associated with methods associated 
with medieval scholasticism, several elements of his scholarship were 
groundbreaking and perhaps foundational in the development of the 
modern state-system. His key idea was to separate what pertained to the 
Empire de jure and de facto. De jure, the Roman Empire still existed, and 
the emperor had dominion over all lands in Christendom. However, de 
Jacto, many kingdoms, duchies, states and cities had jurisdiction within 
their own independent territories. ‘Therefore these independent states 
had to be recognized by the law since they existed in fact. That law 
should be brought into accord with present reality was a central tenet 
of Bartolist jurisprudence." 

Bartolus also emphasized utility. This focus led him in his treatise, 
De Regimine Civitatis, to consider the best form of government according 
to the Aristolelian categories of Monarchy, Aristocracy and Democ- 
racy. Claiming the authority of utility as discerned from ancient and 
contemporary history, he stated that the best form depended on size. 
Cities were best ruled as democracies, meaning by representatives of a 
free people, who had ultimate soveriegnty in the state. Larger city-states 
(with subject territories) were best ruled by aristocracies, e.g., Florence 
or Venice. Kingdoms and empires were best ruled by monarchies. 
Chronologically, this is also how Rome had been ruled as it grew from 
small city to Empire.” 

Bartolism mirrored Seyssel’s approach to history, which sought to 
harvest practical solutions for contemporary problems, rather than to 
understand ancient cultures. In addition, the Italian style of jurispru- 
dence, despite its connections to imperialist ideology, also allowed space 


18 The two dominant modes of interpreting Roman law, the mos italicus and the mos 
gallicus have been linked to the intellectual origins of Spanish Empire and the French 
nation-state, respectively. For a discussion of the role of Roman law in sixteenth century 
imperial ideology see John M. Headley, Church, Empire and World: The Quest for Universal 
Order, 1520-1640. (Ashgate/ Variorum: Brookfield, VT, 1997), 109-110. For a discus- 
sion of the mos gallicus see Donald Kelley, The Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship: 
Language, Law, and History in the French Renaissance (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1970), 87-115, and The Human Measure, 197—202. 

19 Woolf, Bartolus of Sassoferrato, 112—154. 

2 Ibid., 175-207. 
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for local privileges, provincial customs, and native institutions."' The 
importance of these would figure prominently in Seyssel's reality-based 
discussion of the political and institutional structure of the kingdom 
of France, as well as its occupation of foreign territories. Most of all, 
Seyssel inherited from his study of law an attitude toward society that 
remained with him throughout his life. It was, in Kelley's terms, the 
‘human measure’: the idea that the individual, although flawed, lim- 
ited, and historically grounded, ultimately remained the essential unit 
of political thought.” 

Political affairs often interrupted Seyssel’s tenure as a legal scholar. 
In the years 1492-93, he left teaching at Turin to serve as a royal 
counselor to Charles VIII of France. After 1494, Seyssel returned to 
‘Turin to serve as ducal counselor in the Piedmont. As a representative 
of the duke, he went to Mondavi to settle minor civil unrest and to the 
lands of Monferrat and Piedmont to settle some border disputes.” For 
these missions he was granted his first benefices: the archdeaconship 
of Mondavi in 1497 and the administration of the diocese of Lodi in 
1501. However, at this early entry into the church, Seyssel had not yet 
been ordained.?* 

The strategic importance of Savoy gave it much influence in the 
diplomacy of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The kings of France 
who wished to invade Italy from 1494 were constrained to maintain 
good relations with Savoy in order to gain safe passage through the 
Alps. In turn, the dukes of Savoy often looked to France for protection 
against their traditional enemies: Milan and the Swiss cantons. Although 
France would eventually dominate and devour Savoy, in Seyssel’s time 
the rulers of Savoy did not see France as a natural enemy. Thus, his 
move from the service of the duke to that of the French king did not 
constitute treason. Even while employed as a diplomat of the French 
king, he was never constrained to act against the interests of his ‘natural 
lord,’ the duke of Savoy. Moreover, serving more than one lord at the 
same time was extremely common in the fifteenth century. For example, 


21 John M. Headley, Church, Empire and World: The Quest for Universal Order, 1520-1640. 
(Ashgate/ Variorum: Brookfield, VT, 1997), 109-110. 

? Donald Kelley, The Human Measure, viii-xiii. 

55 Ferdinand Gabotto, Lo Stato Sabaudo da Amedeo VIII ad Emmanuel Filiberto (Turin: 
L. Roux, 1892-95), Vol. 3, 53-59. It includes the ehortation and the articles of the 
agreement between the parties in Mondavi. The document is pompous and solemn, as 
Caviglia states, “Sallustian on a biblical note." Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 46. 

#% Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 41—71. 
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Philippe de Commynes, in the generation before Seyssel, moved from 
the service of the duke of Burgundy to that of the French king.” In 
the early sixteenth century, the career of one of Seyssel's students at 
Turin, Mercurino da Gatünara, followed an even more variable path. 
Gattinara went from a career as a jurist in Piedmont to be counselor of 
the duke of Savoy, president of the parlement of Burgundy, counselor 
to Charles, king of Spain, and then Grand Chancellor of the Holy 
Roman Emperor when Charles V gained that title in 1519. He ended 
his life as a cardinal in 1529.% Having served Savoy, Burgundy, Spain, 
the Holy Roman Empire, and the church, Gattinara's career illuminates 
how in an age before national identity, members of the nobility moved 
with ease through political and cultural boundaries. In addition, neither 
Gattinara nor Seyssel conceived of ‘foreign’ domination of their native 
land as a problem in itself. Indeed, both were actively engaged in the 
process of orchestrating it. 


In the Service of France, 1498-1515 


Although Seyssel had previously served the French king Charles VIII, 
his most important service would be to his successor, Louis XII. As 
duke of Orléans, Louis XII maintained his court in Asti not far from 
Piedmont. Here, in northern Italy, he was better positioned for his 
life-long ambition: the conquest of Milan, which he believed he had 
inherited through his grandmother, Valentina Visconti, a member of the 
previous ruling dynasty in Milan. However, ruling Milan was Ludovico 
Sforza, whose claims to the duchy rested mainly on force, rather than 
on feudal law. By 1495, Seyssel drew closer to Louis, actively supporting 
him in this enterprise, and when Orleans became Louis XII in 1498, 
his Savoyard counselor followed him into France." He would stay in 
French service until 1515. 

Seyssel had many reasons to leave Savoy for French service. When 
the duke of Savoy, Phillip de Bresse, died in 1497, the position of the 
French-leaning Savoyard party (to which the Seyssel family belonged) 


23 Joël Blanchard, introduction to Philippe de Commynes, Mémoires, 8-9. 

6 John Headley, The Emperor and his Chancellor: A study of the imperial chancellery under 
Gattinara (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 

7 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 43-53. 
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became politically tenuous.” The new duke, Philibert II, inclined toward 
the Holy Roman Emperor, Maximilian I, his father-in-law, and against 
the interests of France. In addition, Seyssel’s entry into France in 1498 
also coincides with the apogee of George d’Amboise, recently made 
cardinal of Rouen.? George d'Amboise, the most trusted counselor to 
Orleans, and the real power behind the throne, had close ties to the 
Seyssel family.” It is also possible that Seyssel simply considered French 
service a greater opportunity for advancement. Whatever his reasons 
for moving, Seyssel was attractive to the French government because 
of his scholarship, connections, and diplomatic ability. 

Shortly after Seyssel’s arrival at the court, Louis XII appointed him 
to the newly created Great Council. Seyssel, under the name ‘Claude 
d’Ais’ was numbered among the lay councilors. Each took turns of six 
months, whether actually at court or on assignments. In 1499 he was 
also named lay royal councilor to the parlement of Toulouse, an office 
for which he rarely served. One of Seyssel’s first tasks was to provide 
legal support for the divorce of the king from his queen, Joanna. The 
divorce of the barren and deformed queen was extremely unpopular 
at first, but it freed the king to marry the widow of Charles VIIL, Anne 
of Brittany. This marriage, consecrated in 1499, gained for France the 
crown of this important duchy, a large step toward the unification of 
France.*! 

The year after his ascension to the throne, Louis XII prepared for 
an invasion of Italy in order to lay claim to Milan. The French king 
needed to make peace with his neighbors before embarking on a for- 
elgn war. Seyssel played a large part in this endeavor by facilitating the 


?* Phillip de Bresse was the last duke of Savoy to end his days in Chambéry rather 
than Turin, which had not yet become the capital of Savoy. Phillibert II was married 
to Marguerite of Austria, who, due to the youth of her husband (he became duke 
at 17), ruled almost as regent until his death in 1504. Paul Guichionnet, Histoire de la 
Savoie (Toulouse: Edouard Privat, 1973), 209-210. 

? Amboise had been with Louis XII since his days at Asti. Seyssel was probably con- 
nected with him from those early years and would remain in his camp until the death 
of Amboise in 1510. Entrusted with Italian affairs, Amboise was the main counselor 
of the king, and received the cardinal's hat when Louis XII invested Cesare Borgia, 
the son of the Pope, with the title of Duc de Valentinois. Francesco Guicciardini, The 
History of Italy, trans. Sidney Alexander (New York: Macmillan, 1969), 123-126. 

30 Seyssel's cousin, Jean de Seyssel, Comte de la Chambre, would marry Barbe 
d'Amboise, the niece of Cardinal Amboise in 1501. Jacques Poujol, La Monarchie de 
France, 12. 

3! Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 59-62. See also RJ. Knecht, The Rise and Fall of 
Renaissance France 1483-1610, 46—51. 
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Franco-Savoyard alliance, culminating in the treaty of Cháteau-Reyn- 
aud that allowed open access to Milan through Savoy. In that year he 
went to Flanders to guarantee good relations with Archduke Philip of 
Austria, the son of Maximilian I. With all of his allies in line, Louis 
XII had little trouble taking Milan in October of 1499. When Louis 
XII triumphantly entered the city on 6 October, Seyssel was among 
the princes, ambassadors, and ministers accompanying the king. He 
gained a seat on the newly created senate of Milan, which included 
representatives from both sides of the Alps, classified as cisalpine, or 
from the Italian side.? As senator of Milan, he carried out numerous 
diplomatic missions in French-occupied territories in northern Italy. 
These ranged from border disputes to arbitration between magistrates 
and the common people, or populo minuto. He also traveled to Savoy in 
an effort to sway the duke toward France and away from Italian and 
Hapsburg influences. 

By 1501, the career of Claude d’Aix had gained momentum, and 
he followed the path common to almost every man of ambition in 
the early sixteenth century: the Church. Legitimized in 1503, Seyssel 
entered the sacred orders. Also in this year he was made rector of the 
University of Pavia, where the rebellious law students were particularly 
reluctant to make the oath of allegiance to France required of them. All 
of the Milanese during these years grew restless under the disorganized 
and burdensome rule of the French. The negative reaction to French 
domination would pose serious problems for Seyssel and the French 
in the following decade. 

Seyssel continued to remain close to George d’Amboise, who in 1503 
had ambitions of becoming pope after the death of the notorious Alex- 
ander VI, Roderigo Borgia. Seyssel followed Amboise to the conclave 
in Rome, but the cardinal was disappointed in both the conclave that 
elected Pius III and the second, a few months later, that elected Julius 
II. What service Seyssel provided for the cardinal at the conclave is 
unclear, but Amboise nevertheless rewarded Seyssel with two priorships 
in the diocese of Rouen that earned more than 500 écus a year.** 

In January of 1504 Seyssel attended discussions in Lyon concern- 
ing relations between Venice and the church. Pope Julius II sought 


% Léon Pélissier, Documents pour Phistoire de la domination française deans le Milanais 
(Toulouse: E. Privat, 1891), 17-29. 

55 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 64—71, 76-81. 

** Ibid., 83-86. 
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to expand the territory of the Papal States. Because a major obstacle 
to his plan had been the expansion of Venice, he formed a coalition 
against the maritime republic. The coalition, called the League of 
Cambrai, included France and Spain as well as the surrounding Italian 
states; everyone, in short, who had something to gain from the defeat 
of Venice. During these talks, Seyssel met the pontifical ambassador, 
Janus Lascaris, a noble Greek refugee who had previously served as 
French ambassador to Venice. Like many of his contemporaries from 
Constantinople, Lascaris taught Greek to the scholars of the Renais- 
sance. He also made translations of the Greek manuscripts he carried 
with him on his travels as a diplomat; some were his own, others he 
had probably stolen from the Medici collection. Seyssel had much in 
common with this fellow scholar-diplomat. Both followed Amboise, 
and both had a distinct interest in history, especially those recounting 
the battles and sieges of ancient wars, and they began a collaboration 
that would result in the translation of several Greek histories into the 
French language.? Lascaris translated works from Greek to Latin, 
while Seyssel translated the Latin into French. In an unusually long 
scholarly interlude between political affairs, Seyssel and Lascaris worked 
at the royal library at Blois on the manuscript of Xenophon’s Anabasis 
throughout 1504-1505. 

It was unusual for Seyssel, normally in constant motion fulfilling 
missions for the court, to spend over a year in seclusion at the royal 
library. But this long leave of absence might have been a politically 
motivated escape from the French court, which experienced unusual 
turmoil at that time. There were two factions at court: one revolved 
around Anne of Brittany and the other was led by George d’Amboise. 
Seyssel inclined toward the orbit of the latter, but in general, it seems 
that he managed to keep himself apart from the perils of court politics. 
In 1504 Pierre de Rohan, the Maréchal de Gié, faced trial based on 
questionable charges. Rohan, as the chief military officer of the king- 
dom, was one of the most powerful figures in the realm. His power 
gained him important enemies among the leaders at court; both Anne 
and Amboise wanted to destroy him. Accusations of treason were 
conveniently brought up, and a trial was summoned before the Great 


5 Lascaris’s military interests were part of a larger political mission to gain support 
in the liberation of Greece from the Turks. Börje Knös, Un Ambassadeur de l'Hellénisme, 
Janus Lascaris et la tradition greco byzantine dans Vhumanisme français (Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1945). 
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Council and then the Parlement of 'Toulouse. Although not found guilty 
of lése-majesté, he was politically ruined.?? Seyssel, though a member 
of both the Great Council and the parlement of Toulouse, apparently 
did not to participate at all in the trial. With all of the uncertainty at 
court exacerbated by a grave illness of the king in the winter of 1504, 
it is possible that Seyssel was eager to show himself useful at court, and 
these scholarly endeavors were the means of doing so without becom- 
ing involved in potentially damaging intrigues. Seyssel always seemed 
to manage to stay in the good graces of the king. 

In 1506, Seyssel received one of his most important diplomatic 
charges, when Louis XII sent him as an ambassador to England 
to plead for the friendship of Henry VII. The French king needed 
allies in order to clear the way for his Italian endeavors. Seyssel had 
to explain the shifting policies of Louis XII. The king had originally 
promised Claude of France, his daughter, to the future Charles V in 
the treaty of Blois; but instead betrothed her to Francis of Valois, the 
duke of Angouléme, thereby securing the unity of the French state. 
First promised in an oath given in 1505, when the king was gravely 
ill and close to dying, the engagement was confirmed at the Estates 
of ‘Tours in May of 1506. A coalition of foreign powers threatened 
to form against France, necessitating the alliance of the king of Eng- 
land. Furthermore, Seyssel was also sent to dissuade Henry VII from 
a marriage with Margaret of Austria, which would link England with 
France's enemies. Seyssel gave a remarkable oration and gained the 
esteem of Henry VII by presenting him with a copy of his translation 
of Xenophon. The mission to England had proved successful. Henry 
VIL, more interested in enlarging the treasury than becoming involved 
with continental warfare, was a willing audience for Seyssel's message 
of French friendship.” 

The oration given at the English court became Seyssel’s first work 
of propaganda. It was published almost immediately in England, but a 
more correct copy was made in Paris by the humanist printer, Badius, 
at the request of the author himself. He published both a Latin and a 
French version, each in small booklets. In his oration, Seyssel portrayed 
the French king as “father of his people" and claimed that the pres- 
ent age of Louis XII surpassed that of Charlemagne, a statement that 


5» RJ. Knecht, The Rise and Fall of Renaissance France 1483-1610, 54-55. 
37 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 95-113. 
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incurred Seyssel the accusation of adulation and flattery. The French 
diplomat included a response to these charges in his introduction to the 
reworked oration, entitled Les Loüenges du bon Roy Louys douziesme de ce 
nom finished in the year 1508 and published either in that year or the 
beginning of the next. This text in turn raised such controversy that 
Seyssel felt it necessary to write a small work, “Apologia.” In this 
work Seyssel maintained that those who had the interest of France at 
heart should excuse a little exaggeration. It was, in essence, a defense 
of propaganda.” 

Criücism from individuals at court did not seem to affect the favor- 
able opinion of the king. On his return to France, Seyssel gained more 
honors, including the title of Master of Requests. Since this office pre- 
pared cases for adjudication by the king's inner council, Seyssel now 
participated in the highest level of decision-making in the realm.'? He 
received patents from Blois on January 27, 1506, but his oath was not 
taken until November of 1508. In the year 1506, Seyssel returned to 
affairs in Italy. He participated in the French repression of a revolt in 
Genoa, which resulted from internal social discord that had rendered 
it unstable in its foreign affairs. At one time part of Milan, Genoa in 
1499 became a protectorate of France when the French king took the 
title of ‘duc de Gennes.’ The king left its governing to a lieutenant, and 
the appearance of autonomy was maintained. However, civil dissent 
between the nobles and the commons broke out in 1506. Julius II sup- 
ported the democratic agitation, and the movement became anti-French. 
The nobles were chased from the city and the meager French garrison 
was easily overcome. A new government was established with Paolo da 
Novi at the head. The French responded quickly by sending an army 
of 50,000 men, including some of the most illustrious cavaliers, and a 
group of 5000 Swiss mercenaries. Led by Chaumont d’Amboise, the 
nephew of George d’Amboise, who was in charge of Milan and the 
French army in Italy, the French army faced a city defended only by 
its own citizens, and easily conquered it. In April the city surrendered, 


% Both of these works are published in Théodore Godefroy, Histoire de Lovys XII, 
1-176. 

39 As Seyssel stated, “Those who consider themselves French, and who love the good 
of the realm, ought to wish that I had exaggerated even more...and that it would 
have been published in every nation and province in the world.” Seyssel, Apologie des 
Loüenges de Lovys XII in Histoire de Lovys XII ed. Théodore Godefroy, 175. An analysis 
of the work is provided in chapter two. 

* Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, The Royal French State 1460-1610, 18. 
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and despite the illusion of clemency, the French stripped the city of all 
its liberties. The victory of the French army was the source of much 
royal propaganda, and both Jean d'Auton, the royal historiographer, 
and Seyssel exaggerated its size and importance. Despite the glorifica- 
tion of the enterprise, the Genoese revolt showed the danger that social 
tensions posed to the occupational government, a theme Seyssel would 
return to frequently in the Monarchie de France. 

Throughout 1507 and 1508 Seyssel negotiated with the Swiss cantons. 
Fearsome as a result of both their popular government and infantry 
pike-men, the Swiss posed problems for both Savoy and France.*! France 
needed Swiss mercenaries for its Italian campaign, yet the governments 
of many cantons fought the practice of hiring out mercenaries, a prac- 
tice that many believed resulted in internal corruption and instability. 
Seyssel often negotiated with the city councils to insure the hiring of 
mercenaries, negotiations which generally involved cash payments. If 
these were not forthcoming, the negotiations generally ended in failure. 
At times, attitudes of the Swiss towards mercenary recruitment were so 
intense that Seyssel negotiated at the risk of his own life. 

As a representative of the duke of Savoy, Seyssel had experience 
dealing with the Swiss. The cantons posed a threat to Savoy, which 
found itself constrained to fight off potential invasions with money. This 
sort of extortion is illustrated in an affair that concerned the relation- 
ship between Charles II of Savoy and the Swiss in 1508.* An exile 
from the court of Savoy under the protection of the cantons of Bern 
and Fribourg presented forged documents indicating gifts promised by 


*! For information on the democratic government of the Swiss cantons in the early 
modern era, see Randolph Head, Early Modern Democracy in the Grisons: Social Order 
and Political Language in a Swiss Mountain Canton, 1470-1620 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995). 

? The problem began as a personal vendetta against the Duke of Savoy by a sec- 
retary at court named Giovanni De Furno (Jean Dufour) who had been constrained 
to leave the court, he believed, unjustly. He put himself under the protection of two 
Swiss cities, Bern and Fribourg, where he was received by the burgers of those cities. 
Both cities were allies of the duke. De Furno produced at the diet of Bern a document 
dated 1487 which stated that Charles I, lacking male descendants, left an obligation to 
be dispensed for De Furno's aid in various undertakings, and as proof of friendship 
200,000 gold florins for Bern and Friburg. Friburg gained another 150,000 florins with a 
mortgage on the Chiablese and on the barony of Vaud and Bugey with a renunciation 
of the feudal supremacy over Friburg and the liberation of Montaigny. The donation 
was obviously fabricated by De Furno, but he was supported, for obvious reasons, 
by the councils of Bern and Fribourg. The affair is covered in great detail in Alberto 
Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 128-155. 
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Charles I of Savoy including 200,000 gold florins to the cantons. These 
negotiations amounted to little more than bribery. Charles II sought the 
arbitration of Louis XII in the matter and Seyssel was appointed, along 
with a few others, to deal with the affair. After complicated negotiations 
involving representatives from the king of France and the pope, and 
the threat of imminent force, the duke was constrained to pay a good 
part of the sum demanded however unlawfully by the Swiss. The affair 
provided an example of how the reality of force often lay beneath a 
thin cover of legal pretense. Such underhanded dealings might account 
for the excessive hostility Seyssel displayed toward the Swiss in many 
of his political writings. 

In 1509, the reality of force showed itself boldly in the construction 
of the League of Cambrai against Venice. Pope Julius II orchestrated 
the alliance named for the town in the Netherlands where the treaty 
was signed. Participants in the alliance against Venice included France, 
Spain, England, Germany, as well as the Italian states of Savoy, Ferrara 
and Mantua. All swore to avenge the “injuries, violations, and dam- 
ages” caused by the state of Venice. All members of the league stood 
to gain something from the alliance, for the territories of Venice were 
to be divided among them. Venice desperately tried to pay the emperor 
Maximilian 200,000 Rhenish florins for his alliance, but to no avail. 
The onslaught arrived on 10 May 1509 at the battle of Agnadello, 
where the French army surrounded the Venetian forces with cavalry 
and Swiss pike men. The Venetian forces were routed, and the defeat 
destroyed the morale of the Venetian troops, who were mainly merce- 
nary soldiers with little loyalty to Venice. Within two months, Venice 
lost all of her territory on the mainland and was in danger of losing 
the islands themselves. To celebrate the occasion of this victory, Seyssel 
wrote another political work entitled, L’excelence et la felicité de la Victoire 
que eust le treschrestien Roy de France, Louys douzieme. . . contre les Vemtiens au 
lieu appele Agnadel, l'an 1509 le 14 jour de may Because 1t doesn't men- 
tion the peace concluded between the Pope and Venice in February 
of 1510, it was probably written in 1509 with several other similarly 
inspired works.? During this year, Seyssel probably also completed his 
translations of Appian, Justin, and Eusebius." 


5 Seyssel’s work was only one of several treating the subject. A good discussion 
of propaganda under the reign of Louis XII is provided in a dissertation by Michael 
Sherman, “The Selling of Louis XII: Propaganda and Popular Culture in Renaissance 
France, 1498-1515" (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1974). 

^ Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 162. 
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The king must have been pleased with Seyssel’s work, for in July of 
1509 he gained the bishopric of Marseille, his most important benefice 
up to this time, made official by a papal bull in December, 1511.” 
Although he did not resign from his previous ecclesiastical positions, 
by this time his financial situation was sufficiently comfortable for him 
to be able to renounce the rights to his family inheritance. In August 
of 1509, he disappeared from view so completely that the chapter at 
Marseille, believing him dead, actually elected a successor in January of 
1510. One might suppose Seyssel had fallen ill, which would provide a 
reason for the rumor of his death. But Seyssel must not have been too 
infirm, since many works came out of this period, such as the Victory 
of Agnadello, which was published in May of 1510. In addition, during 
this time he worked on his translations of Justin and Diodorus. Perhaps 
the death of Amboise, his patron, in May 1510, made matters at court 
less agreeable for him, and a scholarly retreat offered a much-needed 
sanctuary.* 

When Seyssel returned to the political scene at the beginning of 
1511, he played an important role in the diplomacy of the time, a game 
in which the rules changed daily. After the success of the League of 
Cambrai against Venice, Pope Julius II united with Venice to turn his 
coalition against France. The aim of this newly-created *Holy League" 
was to liberate Italy from the ‘barbarians,’ France and Spain. Julius 
II succeeded in isolating France diplomatically and had also made an 
alliance with the Swiss depriving Louis XII of the Swiss mercenaries 
who comprised much of his forces. In response to the coalition forming 
against him, Louis XII tried to attack the pope with ecclesiastical law, 
bringing up several articles of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, a 
statement dating back to the early fifteenth century outlining the liberties 
of the French at the expense of papal control." The pope responded 
by declaring Louis XII his personal enemy. On 30 July 1511, the king 
ordered all the bishops to send representatives to Orleans in September 
in order to discuss the liberties and privileges of the Gallican church. 


5 An absentee bishop, Seyssel finally in 1512 at Blois designated a procurator during 
his absense, Amblardo de Gerbaix. Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 160—162. 

4 Ibid., 163-164. 

# This was an essentially anti-papal document from 1438 which gave diocesan 
clergy the right to elect bishops. It also imposed strict limits on the amount of money 
and judicial appeals that flowed from the Church in France to Rome. It was brought 
up by French kings when conflicts arose between the monarchy and Rome until the 
Concordat of Bologna in 1516 buried it permanently. Emmanuel le Roy Ladurie, The 
Royal French State 1460-1610, 118—119. 
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Shortly afterward, he forbade them to visit Rome. At Tours, 14 Septem- 
ber, the prelates gave their opinion: that the pope was not allowed to 
wage war on Christian princes, and, if attacked, these had the right to 
disobey him. The council at Tours also called for the convocation of an 
ecumenical council to meet in Pisa next September. Upon hearing this, 
the pope called for his own ecumenical council for the following April in 
the Lateran. Not surprisingly, Seyssel managed to avoid the controversy 
between the king and the pope. It is noteworthy that unlike many writ- 
ers at the French court he produced no anti-papal propaganda. Proof 
of Seyssel's non-involvement with the schism 1s the fact that the bull 
instituting him as Bishop of Marseille was sent in December of 1511. 
It is not likely that he would have acquired papal approval if he had 
supported or participated in the king's schismatic council.*? 

Threatened with the full force of the Holy League, the French king 
sent Seyssel and others on several missions to gain the military support 
of the Swiss, as well as others, to form an alliance with the emperor 
Maximilian. All ended in failure, and within ten weeks, Louis XII had 
lost all of his holdings south of the Alps. The recapture of Lodi ended 
Seyssel's administration of its diocese. Seyssel continued to negotiate 
with the Swiss, but to no avail. The devastating losses of the French 
at the battle of Novara in the spring of 1512 burdened even further 
their troubled position in Italy. 

In another of the turnarounds so characteristic of the age, the dynam- 
ics of Papal-French relations changed completely with the death of Pope 
Julius II and the election of Pope Leo X on 11 March 1513. A scion 
of the Medici family, Leo X soon made it clear that he would treat a 
conciliatory king with clemency rather than severity. Louis XII, from 
his side, also had reasons to end the schism with the church. He was 
being pressured to end the schism by his wife Anne of Brittany, who 
feared divine retribution. She believed that the recent death of their only 
male child was a manifestation of divine displeasure. The University of 
Paris also disapproved of the king's position against the papacy.“ The 
king sought negotiations with the papacy, and he chose Seyssel as his 
representative. It was his most important diplomatic mission. 


*8 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 172. 
? Nelson Minnich, “The Healing of the Pisan Schism (1511-13)” in The Fifth Lateran 
Council (1512-17) (Brookfield, VT: Variorum, 1993), 116. 
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During his voyage to Rome, Seyssel made several important stops, 
attempting to garner support for the French in towns such as Siena and 
Florence. Seyssel reached Rome 24 July 1513, but the pope refused to 
receive officially the French ambassador until the following November. 
It was Seyssel’s first trip to Rome, but he was not without connections 
in the city. Seyssel seemed to have closer relations within the papal 
court than with the French court. In particular, Seyssel had a friendly 
relationship with the brother of the pope, Giuliano de Medici. He 
probably discussed with him not just French affairs, but perhaps also 
a potential Medici-Savoyard marriage. He also had a close friendship 
with Andrea Berruti da Moncalieri, the Bishop of Aosta and governor 
of Rome under Leo X. A friend since Seyssel's days as a professor at 
Turin, Berruti dedicated to Seyssel his humanist dialogue De amicitia. 
Other friends include Marco Musuro and Ludovico de Rossi. Finally, 
among Seyssel's most friendly contacts was the pope himself, who 
made the distinction between Seyssel as a representative of the king, 
and Seyssel himself.” Seyssel seems to have felt at home in the refined 
atmosphere of the court of Leo X, and in Italian Renaissance court 
culture in general.?! 

Although officially slighted until November, Seyssel often met privately 
with the pope throughout the summer. Seyssel worked to counteract 
the negative influences of the Spanish ambassadors, and held many 
intimate conversations with Giuliano. However, the French king did 
not want to accede to the pope's demands to renounce the council, 
admit his error, and send the schismatic cardinals to submit to the 
pope in Rome and repent. Even so, for the next few months, Leo X 
was favorable to French interests, not because of skillful diplomacy, 
but because of the threat of Spain in the peninsula. Seyssel worked 
for a treaty between the king and the pope which would include the 
alliance of Venice and Switzerland. Meanwhile bishops, cardinals and 


5 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 273-275. 

? However, Seyssel remained loyal to the French king as is illustrated in the follow- 
ing episode. When the duke of Bari gave an oration in which he called the French 
king a cruel and barbarian tyrant, Seyssel defended the king in strong words, causing 
a scuffle in the public consistory. Seyssel responded to the accusation by stating that the 
king was not a tyrant, but that his people were very satisfied with his rule, that in fact 
the real tyrants were those who governed Milan. According to Seyssel, Louis XII had 
good claim to Milan, and his right to it had been recognized by three popes, whereas 
the current duke had been put there by force. Before the quarrel could escalate into 
blows, Leo X calmed the two ‘combattants.’ Gianni Mombello, “Claude de Seyssel: 
un esprit modéré au service de l'expansion frangaise,” 72. 
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ambassadors were streaming into Rome for the Fifth Lateran council, 
which became the epicenter of Renaissance culture. 

In the disagreement between the pope and the king of France, the 
pope finally won in the eighth session of the Lateran council. The pope 
called for peace among the Christian nations and for a united front 
against the infidel, and the French representatives formally denied the 
legitimacy of the Council of Pisa, and submitted to the pope and the 
Lateran council. The Pragmatic Sanction, which had been the basis for 
the schismatic council, was formally abolished in the ninth session, on 
5 May 1514, opening the way for the Concordat of Bologna in 1516. 
This important treaty essentially provided the French king with author- 
ity over a “national” church in exchange for a permanent alliance with 
the papacy. It would be one of the main factors in the adherence of 
France to Catholicism during the Reformation. 

After the concluding ceremonies of the council in December of 1513, 
Seyssel stayed in Rome to deal with French political affairs throughout 
1514, but little is known about his exact duties. These subsequent deal- 
ings would prove less successful for several reasons. Most importantly, 
Louis XII himself was not exactly clear about his policies. He counted 
on papal antagonism toward Spain, while simultaneously he was not 
above secret dealings with Spain if they would result in the acquisition 
of Milan. The pope realized this inconsistency, and considered the 
king untrustworthy because of it. Moreover, Louis XII was old and 
Anne of Brittany was dead, which meant that the heir to the throne 
was the future Francis I, henceforth called the dauphin. Consequently, 
the way was already being prepared for the successor whose interests 
and supporters differed from the reigning king. Conflicting interests at 
court resulted in a chaotic foreign policy. 

Seyssel’s mission was also complicated by the fact that he was only 
one of many diplomats representing France. Dissensions grew among 
the French representatives. Some within the French delegation were 
openly hostile to Seyssel, such as Cardinal Giangaleazzo da Sanseverino 
who was gaining influence in the French court. In December of 1513, 
Seyssel sent his archdeacon to France to relate the situation in Rome 
as well as to obtain more clearly defined instructions from the king. 
Intrigues and talks of alliances went on in all directions, and Seyssel 
increasingly appeared to be out of the action.” 


5 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 317—318. 
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As on many other occasions throughout his career, Seyssel sought 
sanctuary in study, a move that had also proven to be to his profes- 
sional advantage. This time his focus turned to the Scriptures. In March 
1514, Seyssel fell into an illness that left him weak throughout the year. 
According to him, a fever which brought with it a lingering insomnia 
left him long hours at night to meditate on religious questions, especially 
those concerning human infirmity. At this time he also began to ponder 
the mystery of the Incarnation as narrated in the first three chapters 
of the Gospel of Luke. That Easter, during a break in negotiations, 
he wrote a short theological and moral essay on the account of Luke 
and sent it to his friend, Guillaume Le Petit, a professor of theology 
at the University of Paris, and confessor to the king. In his preface 
Seyssel stated that he had simply wanted Petit to provide an impartial 
judgment of the work, but he took the liberty of having it published 
in Paris.? By August he had finished his study of the rest of the first 
chapter of Luke and sent this to Petit, who published it as well. Seyssel 
later presented the work to Leo X, but only after the French humanist, 
Lefévre d’Etaples, had reviewed it and had given his approval. Seys- 
sel began another religious work while in Rome, his Tractatus de triplici 
statu viatoris.” Seyssel's biographer, Alberto Caviglia, claims that Seyssel 
underwent a religious conversion during these years; although he had 
come to Rome as the ambassador of a schismatic and arrogant king, 
a jurist and scholar always focused on the court and diplomacy, he 
returned from Rome “with the sentiments of a pilgrim.” As evidence 
of this he cites not only the religious works completed at this time, but 
also his new zeal for pastoral duties. Perhaps he wished to repent of 
past shortcomings, or wished to compensate for them.” Undermining 
this idea of a religious conversion, however, is the fact that Seyssel still 
fulfilled his political duties as a diplomat and counselor and continued 
to work on translations of secular histories, in particular finishing his 
version of Thucydides. Seyssel’s greater concern with religious matters 
could have been influenced by his surroundings. Fearing a loss of sup- 
port from the French king, he may have sought the patronage of Leo 
X. The first three chapters of Luke recount the advent and teaching 


5 Seyssel, Moralis Explicatio Evangelii Lucae (Paris: Josse Bade, 1514). 

5t Seyssel, Tractatus De Triplici Statu Viatoris, ex tribus Lucae capitibus per... Claudium 
Seisselum Sabaudiensem, tum episcopum Massiliensem, Nunc Archiepiscopum Taurinensem (Turin: 
N. Benedict, 1518). 

5 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 300—301. 
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of St. John the Baptist, the patron saint of Florence.?? Therefore, they 
may have held a special significance for a Medici pope. 

Meanwhile in France, Francois d'Angouléme married Claude, the 
daughter of Louis XII on 18 May. The court adopted a more sumptu- 
ous style and the dauphin replaced many trusted counselors with his 
own men. Cardinal Sanseverino gained even more influence in the new 
court, and it appears that one of his main aims was eliminate Seyssel. 
He circulated the rumor that Seyssel was not on good terms with the 
pope. When Seyssel heard this, he considered quitting his post and 
returning to France, but was turned from this by the pope himself. The 
latter actually sent a letter assuring the king of his esteem and long- 
standing affection for Seyssel.” The letter did not seem to have much 
effect, and there was still talk of replacing him several months afterward. 
Nevertheless, he continued to fulfill his duties, as loyal as ever to the 
king. When delegates from Genoa rendered homage to the pope in the 
name of the city of Genoa, Seyssel protested that they ought to do it 
in the name of King Louis XIL, because Genoa belonged to him. 

The diplomatic failure of the French ambassadors was evident by 
the end of November when the pope openly declared himself against 
France. Seyssel, whether because of illness, or a deliberate attempt 
by his enemies to keep him away, (or even his uncanny ability to be 
elsewhere during difficult times) kept his distance from these unfortu- 
nate negotiations. He buried himself in the Vatican library, where he 
probably worked on his translations of Thucydides and Appian. By the 
fall of 1514 it was clear that Seyssel was out of favor with the French 
court. Proof of this is the fact that he received neither reparation nor 
indication of trust, and was actually restrained from acting. Seyssel was 
never formally recalled from Rome, but by December it was clear that 
he had nothing else to do there and so he left.?? 

Meanwhile secret talks of alliances continued between the European 
states when on 9 October the fifty-four year old Louis XII was married 
to Mary Tudor, the eighteen year old sister of Henry VIII of England. 
Contemporaries, especially in Italy, were not surprised when a few 
months later Louis XII died on 31 December 1514. Seyssel resigned 
from the Parlement of Toulouse 16 January 1515, and was replaced as 


5 Luke 1-3. 
5 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 311. 
5 Ibid., 311—320. 
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Master of Requests as well. Whatever led Seyssel to leave the French 
court, his decision does not seem to be precipitated by any one incident; 
in fact, his relationship with the new king Francis I appears to have 
been quite cordial. Seyssel was among the dignitaries who attended the 
king's consecration at Reims and his coronation at St. Denis. He was 
also present at the great reception at Compiégne and the royal entry 
into Paris in February. But Seyssel was present formally as Master of 
Requests, and not as a major minister as indicated by his position stand- 
ing eleventh on the left at the February reception. It was clear that his 
career in France was over. In the first two months of Francis Ps reign, 
Seyssel dedicated to him a treatise summarizing decades of political 
experience, the Monarchie de France. Possibly, the king had requested such 
a work. Seyssel also dedicated to Francis I his translation of Appian's 
Iberica and. Hannibalia. 

Seyssel's decision to move to Marseille represented a total break with 
the French court. Marseille was barely considered French at the time, 
as Provence had only become French in 1481. Evidently, Seyssel went 
to Marseille with the intention of never returning to the French court. 
Although he had been bishop of the diocese since 1511, Seyssel entered 
the cathedral at Marseille for the first time in the spring of 1515 and 
swore adherence to the statutes, privileges, and customs explained in 
the book presented to him by the chapter. Pietro Agarni, licenced in 
law and priest of the diocese, gave an oration in his honor. Henceforth 
Seyssel became a conscientious prelate, devoting all of his considerable 
administrative talent to his religious charge. 

Despite his new religious orientation, Seyssel continued his involve- 
ment with the political affairs of his native country of Savoy. He acted 
as a councillor to Charles II and at one point wrote a secret work 
advocating the seizure of Milan by the duke of Savoy.” By the end of 
1516, Seyssel negotiated an exchange of his bishopric in Marseille for 
the archbishopric in Turin. In June of 1517 he returned to his native 
land and became a model prelate, establishing a mont-de-piété, favoring 
the university, dispensing funds during a famine in 1518-1519, and 
undertaking missions to convert the Waldensian heretics inhabiting 
the Alpine valleys. He also found the time to write another religious 


5 Seyssel, Certain Discours fait par le bon Arceuesque trespassé, published in Domenico 
Carrut, Storia della diplomazia della corte di Savoia, vol. I, Memorie della Reale Accademia 
delle Scienze di Torino, ser. 2, vol. 20 (Turin: Elli Bocca, 1863), 532—546. 

99 Seyssel also composed a short work about the heresy in 1518 entitled R.P Claudii 
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work, De divina providentia?! Energetic until the end, Seyssel died on 31 
May 1520. 

It has been said of Seyssel that the happy circumstances of his 
political career had an effect on his political perspective.” J.H. Hexter 
maintained that Seyssel, like Machiavelli, was a political realist, but that 
he possessed an essentially optimistic view of the state, not having suf 
fered the reversals of fortune experienced by Machiavelli. In addition, 
Machiavelli’s pessimism also stemmed in part from the inevitable doom 
that awaited his state of Florence whereas Seyssel, working for France, 
was on the side of an emerging major power. In light of his biography, 
this interpretation fails to convince. While it is true that Seyssel did not 
suffer the misfortune of his more famous contemporary, his career was 
not as rosy as he portrayed. His diplomatic failures outnumbered his 
successes, and by the end of his career he had fallen from the favor of a 
king to whom he had always been loyal. In addition, France at the end 
of the reign of Louis XII was not as triumphant as it appears today. 
Rather, a foolish king’s increasingly misguided policies were causing a 
steady decline in the fortunes of his state. By 1515, Seyssel must have 
felt a sense of powerlessness and indignation, as well as betrayal. All 
of these emotions were in keeping with his view of a state that must 
rest on strong, established institutions in order to overcome the weak- 
nesses of individuals. 

As a jurist, prelate, humanist, diplomat, and royal counselor, Seyssel 
appears to have many professional identities. And yet, the very idea of 
professional identity is an anachronism in this case. It would be bet- 
ter to say that Seyssel filled the functions appropriate to his birthright 
as a noble at the end of the Middle Ages. Although these functions 
appeared varied in their qualities, they all tended toward the same 
purpose: domination. Whether in the role of military advisor or of a 


Seyssellii Archiepiscopi Taurinensis adversus errores et sectam Valdensium disputationes perquam eru- 
ditae ac piae (Paris, Regnault-Chaudiére, 1520). The monti di pietà were civic-controlled 
pawnshops which proliferated in late fifteenth-century Italy. There were 88 towns in Italy 
with them by 1515, which were welcomed by the Franciscans and other mendicants. 
They were started by acts of charity of the rich, and allowed those who had money 
to help the poor with a means of lending and borrowing that did not break the laws 
of the Church concerning usury. D. Hay and J. Law, Italy in the Age of the Renaissance, 
1380-1530 (New York: Longman, 1989). 

?' Claude de Seyssel, De Divina Providentia (Paris: Regnault-Chaudiére, 1518). 

9? J.H. Hexter, The Vision of Politics on the Eve of the Reformation (New York: Basic 
Books, 1973), 214: “the most serious crisis of Seyssel’s career occurred some nine 
months before his birth about 1450.” 
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gentle pastor who guided his flock, Seyssel acted as a member of the 
ruling elite. Because he lived in the sixteenth century, governing required 
propaganda, military intelligence, and effective administration. Because 
he operated in the heart of Renaissance Europe, Seyssel had the tools 
at hand to innovate and excel in all of these areas. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE SCHOLAR-DIPLOMAT 


A perfect visual image of the Renaissance scholar-diplomat exists in 
Hans Holbein's famous painting, The Ambassadors. A portrait of two 
French ambassadors in 1533, it situates the proud figures among a 
plethora of objects representing the latest in intellectual life: globes, 
quadrants, and books by Martin Luther. In addition to the ambassa- 
dors, the artist intended to represent knowledge itself: proud, dominant, 
terrestrial. However, the triumphant image is not without ambiguity, 
for across the bottom of the painting lies the elongated and distorted 
image of a human skull: a reminder of death.! 

That Holbein would choose ambassadors to represent human knowl- 
edge should not be surprising, These were men who traveled Europe 
carrying manuscripts as well as new ideas. The height of cosmopolitan- 
ism, they crossed cultural and linguistic borders with ease. And yet, the 
universal nature of the diplomatic enterprise was counterweighted by 
the specific task of an ambassador summed up by a fifteenth century 
Venetian: “to do, say, advise, and think whatever may best serve the 
preservation and aggrandizement of his own state.” The ambassador 
had to be concerned with both universals and particulars, with abstract 
knowledge and with the contingencies of politics at the same time. That 
such divergent concerns required two distinct identities is clear in the 
case of Claude de Seyssel. This chapter examines how he presented 
himself as both a humanist scholar and a noble counselor-diplomat, 
and argues that a study of his diplomatic language indicates a deliber- 
ate effort on his part to keep these identities distinct. 

The variety of discourses used by Claude de Seyssel in his roles as 
scholar and diplomat indicates two main cultural contexts for diplomatic 


! John North, The Ambassador’s Secret: Holbein and the World of the Renaissance (Hambledon 
and London, 2002), 187-192. Lisa Jardine also provides an analysis of this portrait 
and its reflection of early modern consumerism in Worldly Goods: A New History of the 
Renaissance (New York: W.W. Norton and Co., 1998), 425-436. 

? Ermolao Barbaro quoted by Garrett Mattingly in Renaissance Diplomacy (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1971), 109. 
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practice in the Renaissance state: the warrior aristocrat and the Renais- 
sance humanist. Within the culture of early sixteenth-century France a 
tension existed between these two. The nobles, not yet courtiers, often 
kept scholars at a social distance. However, the emerging territorial state 
increasingly used scholars armed with eloquence to present them to their 
own subjects as much as to foreign courts. Thus there was a blending 
of the old role and the new. The noble warrior could increasingly serve 
his lord in war through the collection, control, and persuasive delivery 
of information. Seyssel was a member of this new group of scholar- 
diplomats who communicated political information to the public as a 
Renaissance orator but communicated with his peers directly in the 
tone of political realism, a discourse particularly well-suited to both the 
demands of military intelligence and the sociological configuration of 
a community engaged in the exercise of political power. 


The Diplomatic Career in Context 


The practice of diplomacy was known in antiquity, and its primary 
characteristics had changed little by the early sixteenth century. Then as 
now, the main purposes of the ambassador were to negotiate and to spy. 
As early as 1350 B.C.E., the office of royal messenger in ancient Egypt 
carried great esteem and required both military and clerical training. 
The connection between military and diplomatic functions continued 
in ancient Greece, when generals sometimes acted as ambassadors; 
even Spartan kings sometimes served as diplomats.’ 

The practice of diplomacy has always been tied to noble status. In 
Italy, where a system of resident ambassadors developed in the fifteenth 
century, noble or patrician status was a prerequisite for an ambassador 
or oratore.* Even in Florence, the Machiavelli family’s exclusion from 
the ranks of the ottimati meant that Niccolò would be passed over for 


5 James Westfall Thompson and Saul Padover, Secret Diplomacy: Espionage and 
Cryptography 1500-1815 (New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1963), 13. 

* 'There is much scholarship devoted to Renaissance diplomacy. From the nineteenth 
century there is M.A.R. de Maulde La Claviére, La Diplomatie au temps de Machiavel 
(Paris, 1893) and Armand Baschet, La Diplomatie vénitienne: Les princes de l'Europe au XVI 
siècle (Paris, 1862). More recent works are Donald Queller, Early Venetian Legislation 
on Ambassadors (Geneva: Droz, 1966) and Joycelyne Russell, Diplomats at Work: Three 
Renaissance Studies (Wofeboro Falls, NH: Alan Sutton, 1992). ‘The most extensive discus- 
sion of Renaissance diplomacy is Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy. 
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key ambassadorial posts, even though he wrote diplomatic reports for 
his government.? The virtues necessary for an ambassador, tact, honor, 
and personal integrity were also the requirements of a true nobleman. 
In addition, noble status brought with it cultural advantages in the 
domain of diplomacy. Generally, nobles had important family con- 
nections. High nobles such as Seyssel were often related to key players 
in negotiations, whether rulers or high officials. They could use their 
connections to broker marriages. Although the house of Seyssel was 
only loosely related to the house of Savoy, its connections of fealty or 
obligation (if not marriage) served Seyssel well in his negotiations. 
The house of Savoy was closely related to the French crown through 
Louise of Savoy, mother of the dauphin, Francois d'Angoueléme, the 
future Francis I. Seyssel parücipated in the arrangement of two impor- 
tant marriages: that of his cousin, Guy La Chambre with the niece 
of Cardinal Amboise, and more important, the marriage between the 
brother of Pope Leo X, Giuliano de Medici, and Filiberta of Savoy, the 
sister of the duke of Savoy, who was also related to Louise.’ Carefully 
brokered marriages were the foundation of power in dynastic Europe, 
and noble diplomats such as Seyssel were in the best position to provide 
this important service. 

In addition to advantageous family relations, the noble ambassador 
would have been familiar with the cultural milieu that dominated in 
the courts of Europe. Court culture throughout Europe shared similar 
protocol, and the noble strata of society shared a fairly homogeneous 
culture. Centuries before the era of nationalism, sixteenth-century soci- 
ety was divided horizontally according to order rather than vertically 
by geographical identity. Nobles had more in common with members 
of their own caste than with the non-noble subjects of their own 
homeland. Not surprisingly, rulers did not hesitate to hire foreigners, 
especially Italians, to represent them. 

Not all diplomats were noble or patrician, however. Increasingly in 
the sixteenth century, the rulers of Europe hired nobles of the robe, 
whose education in law made them particularly useful in negotiating 
treaties. Non-noble scholars frequently became fixtures in embassies, 


? On the development of the system of resident ambassadors see Garrett Mattingly, 
Renaissance Diplomacy, 71-82. On Machiavelli see John Najemy, Between Friends, 76—77. 

5 The house of Seyssel was related to the house of Savoy through the house of La 
Chambre. Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 25—37. 
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as they were well equipped to represent the will of the sovereign at 
foreign courts. Primarily charged with representing the sovereign or 
with administrative tasks, these scholar-diplomats were not actually 
entrusted with negotiation. Their purpose was largely ornamental. For 
example, Francis I hired a number of humanists as ambassadors, one 
of whom was Guillaume Budé. The famous French humanist partici- 
pated in numerous embassies, but never as a chief negotiator or as a 
source of military intelligence. In his letters he refers to such embassies 
as an annoyance, not particularly suited to a man of letters? They 
might serve similar functions, but there was a distinction between the 
humanist and the noble scholar-diplomat based on the different aspects 
of diplomatic practice. One aspect of diplomacy projected outward, 
as a representation of the will of a state to another government. This 
seems to have been the main function of humanists such as Budé 
who filled brief diplomatic roles. The other side of diplomacy focused 
inward and involved both the collecting of military intelligence and the 
drafüng of reports containing advice to the ruler based on the secret 
information collected on a mission. In the latter form of diplomatic 
practice there existed the possibility of influencing policy decisions. T'hus 
it was possible for the diplomat who performed these tasks to consider 
himself an important part of the ruling apparatus of the state. Seyssel 
fulfilled both roles, as a representative of the king and as the collector 
and distiller of secret information. 

Diplomacy's importance in the early sixteenth century stemmed 
from its necessary association with war, the foremost concern for the 
princes of the age. Although diplomacy today is seen as a means of 
avoiding war, this was often not the case in the Renaissance. Though 
princes and governments used diplomatic negotiations to stall military 
action when they considered themselves in a position of weakness, their 
negotiations usually intended to create an advantageous position from 
which to wage war. They sought not to avoid wars, but to win wars. 
Only toward the middle of the sixteenth century, when the Italian 
states were so weak in regard to the territorial monarchies that military 
options were severely limited did diplomacy serve as a substitute for 
war, especially in Venice. 


* David O. McNeil, Guillaume Budé and Humanism in the Reign of. Francis I. (Geneva: 
Droz, 1975), 96-99. 
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The nobles of France and Savoy in Seyssel's time maintained a war- 
rior culture. The nobility in northern Italy also glorified war throughout 
the sixteenth century? Baldassare Castiglione, himself a scholar-diplo- 
mat, stressed the importance of military training in The Courtier. One 
of the most popular works of the sixteenth century was the chivalric 
romance, Orlando Furioso, which saw as many as 183 printings in Italy 
from 1516 to 1600. Rulers still led troops, as did their servants, who 
were often expected to distinguish themselves in command of troops 
before gaining access to political and ceremonial functions at court.'? 
Castiglione, Commynes, Machiavelli, and Guicciardini actually led 
troops into battle.!! It is thought that Seyssel himself participated in 
no military adventures, but like Machiavelli, he devoted much energy 
to the question of effective warfare."? 

By the sixteenth century, however, the practice of war and diplomacy 
increasingly required the skills of a scholar. For this reason, the war- 
rior nobility of northern Italy was increasing well educated. Training 
in civil and canon law as well as in Latin literature were prerequisites 
to government service. Although this was similar to the training of the 
administrative nobility of the robe, such training did not undermine 
the martial identity of nobility of the sword. In France, the trend 
towards education for the elite lagged behind Italy, but gained ground 
in the generation after Seyssel. As Jonathan Dewald has pointed out, 
new realities in early modern Europe required nobles who wanted to 
preserve their traditional function as warriors to become familiar with 


? On France, Ellery Schalk, From Valor to Pedigree: Ideas of Nobility in France in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986) and Kristen 
Neuschel, Word of Honor: interpreting noble culture in sixteenth-century France (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1989). On Italy, Gregory Hanlon, Twilight of a Military Tradition: 
Italian Aristocrats and European Conflicts: 1560-1800 (New York: Holmes and Meier, 1998) 
and Walter Barberis, Le armi del principe: La tradizione militare sabauda (Turin: Einaudi, 
1988). 

10 Gregory Hanlon, Twilight of a Military Tradition, 330. 

! Julia Cartwright, Baldassare Castiglione, The Perfect Courtier: His Life and Letters, 
1478-1529. (New York: E.P. Dutton and Co., 1908); Commynes, Mémoires, 45; Roberto 
Ridolfi, The Life of Francesco Guicciardini, trans. Cecil Grayson (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1967). 

2 Three out of the five books of La Monarchie de France are dedicated to the subject 
of war. Jacques Poujol, ed. La Monarchie de France et deux autres fragments politiques. Also, 
Nicolo Machiavelli, The Art of War, trans. Christopher Lynch (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2003). 

5 The use of education and discipline by the nobility to maintain the culture of 
a martial elite was part of a larger movement in the history of war in early modern 
Europe. See Jeremy Black, War and the World, 209. 
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gunpowder and firearms and with mathematics and technologies of 
fortification. Acquaintance with ancient military literature and his- 
tory was directly relevant to their own craft. War was, after all, the 
subject of the vast majority of ancient histories. The military tactics 
of the ancients related directly to the early sixteenth century use of a 
disciplined infantry.'* It is not surprising that Seyssel translated several 
ancient histories and dedicated them to the king. These works offered 
military advice supplementing his observations and opinions." 

From his birth, Seyssel was particularly well-suited to the role of 
diplomat. Geographically situated between France and Italy, Seyssel's 
home state of Savoy held strategic importance due to its control of 
the passes leading into Italy. This was especially important in Seyssel’s 
time, when French kings from Charles VIII to Francis I sought to invade 
the peninsula. Seyssel was trilingual, speaking French as a member 
of the Savoyard nobility, Italian learned during his formative years in 
Turin, and Latin through a standard education in civil and canon law. 
From an early age, Seyssel was trained to communicate across cultural 
boundaries, since the Turin of his youth was an occupied territory 
under the control of a lieutenant of the duke of Savoy, Claude de 
Seyssel, his own father. 

Seyssel was a scion of a baronial family in Savoy that could trace its 
ancestry back to Charlemagne. His family had always had an important 
position at the courts of the dukes of Savoy, and as traditional medieval 
nobles, they sometimes fought against these dukes. The image of the 
noble warrior must have been very present in the eyes of Seyssel. Not 
only did his cousins often engage in warfare (sometimes even against the 
duke) but his father had held the highest military position in the state 
as Marshal of Savoy. Although illegitimate, he had close connections 
with his family and his father which must have left an impression on 
his identity. And so it is likely that Seyssel preferred to see himself as 
fulfilling the function of a medieval nobleman: aiding his lord in war 
and by extension, in diplomacy. 

He began his diplomatic career when, as a professor of law in Turin, 
he was sent on missions in Piedmont and Lombardy for the house of 
Savoy. In 1498 he entered the service of Louis XII of France who 


^ Jonathan Dewald, The European Nobility, 1400-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge U. 
Press, 1996), 154. 
5 Seyssel’s translations are the subject of chapter 3. 
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would entrust to Seyssel many of his most important missions. He never 
fulfilled the role of resident ambassador to France, for at that time the 
office did not exist. Rather his missions were sporadic, diverse, and 
geographically widespread. His main purpose was to aid the king in 
his invasion of Italy. Louis XII needed Seyssel as a diplomat to clear 
a path to Milan by insuring the cooperation of Savoy, the availability 
of Swiss mercenaries, and the goodwill of the pope and other Euro- 
pean rulers. Having distinguished himself as a legal scholar at Turin, 
he was certainly useful for his juridical expertise and reputation as a 
noted scholar. By hiring such a scholar, a ruler could enhance his own 
prestige as well as rely on the eloquent expression of his will to a for- 
eign government. From the side of the scholar-diplomat, appointment 
to diplomatic charges provided a path to other, more lucrative offices, 
as well as great prestige. This was certainly true in Seyssel's case. His 
service to the king resulted in his appointment as Bishop of Marseille 
in 1511, an office which he exchanged for the Archbishopric of Turin 
in 1517. 

After the death of Louis XII, Seyssel, then in his sixties, ceased to 
be active in diplomacy, and focused on his function as counselor. His 
treatise, the Monarchie de France indicates this. Dedicated to Francis I 
in 1515, it incorporated Seyssel’s experience as a diplomat into useful 
advice for the new king. After presenting his book to the king, Seys- 
sel moved out of the service of France to become the major advisor 
to Charles II of Savoy. From then he stayed loyal to Savoy until his 
death in 1520. 

This chapter argues that Seyssel’s conception of his identity as a noble 
and his function as a diplomat and military advisor led him to avoid 
a humanist persona on many occasions.'^ With the exception of one 


16 Seyssel, however, did make Christophe de Longueil’s list of French humanists in 
his Oratio de laudibus diui Ludouici atque Francorum from 1510. The list is printed in Eugine 
Rice, The Prefatory Epistles of Jacques Lefèvre d’Etaples and Related Texts (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1972), 387—388: “In Bellaeo etiamnum ephebo poeticam indolem 
demiraberis, in Germano Brixio facilitatem, in Varannio simplicitatem, sanctitatem in 
Burro, elegantiam in Iacobaeo, in Delpho candorem, in Pio ingenium, in Conrardo 
varietatem, acumen in Briando, in Castello eruditionem, Dicet Budaeus diligenter, 
Briconetus leniter. Narrabit apte Scisselus. Eloquentur graviter Tisardus, apposite 
Badius, Gaguinus luculenter, Pinus scite, duo Fernandi splendide, Erasmus copiose, 
acute, nitide, Faber Stapulensis philosophice. Cuius incude expolita iam pure loqui 
didicit philosophia. Clichtovei casto sermone Theologia melle dulcius concionabitur. 
Litteratura Bovilli Mathesi rubiginem detersit. Copo duce medici et cum eloquentia 
morbos curabunt, praeeunte Champerio omnes philosphiae partes tentabunt." 
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individual, the Byzantine scholar Janus Lascaris, he remained outside 
the circle of writers at the French court. He had no connections with 
either Budé or the Grands Rhetoriqueurs, nor did he leave any friendly 
and eloquent correspondence to other humanists in France. If Seyssel 
lived during the budding years of the French Renaissance, he showed 
few signs of appreciating it. He wrote no poetry, nor ever mentioned 
any poets, writers, or artists. Many royal secretaries provided artistic 
and literary patronage at this time, but Seyssel was not one of them." 
This might have been partly due to the division of the French court 
between Anne of Brittany, who favored arts and letters, and George 
d’Amboise, who did not. Seyssel and Lascaris belonged to the latter 
faction. Cultural arrogance might have also played a part, for most 
Italians of the early sixteenth century considered the French cultur- 
ally inferior.'* In fact, his greatest friendships were with men south of 
the Alps, although little evidence remains of his connections to Italian 
humanism. In addition, his education in Italy did not include the 


7 Much interesting work has been done on the culture of royal secretaries and their 
literary and artistic patronage during the Renaissance. See Sylvie Charton-Le Clech, 
Chancellerie et Culture au XVI‘: Les notaires et secrétaires du roi de 1515 à 1547 (Toulouse: 
Presses Universitaires du Mirail, 1993); Kathleen Daly, “Mixing Business with Leisure: 
Some French Royal Notaries and Secretaries and their Histories of France, c. 1459- 
1509" in Christopher Allmand, ed. Power, Culture, and Religion in France c. 1350—c. 1550 
(Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 1989) and C.A. Mayer, “Florimond Robertet: Italianism 
et Renaissance française” in Mélanges à la mémoire de Franco Simone. Vol. 4, (Geneva: 
Slatkine, 1984), 135-149. Seyssel is not mentioned in these, and it is likely that even 
though he held the post of Master of Requests, he was not considered, or at least did 
not consider himself as part of this rather cohesive group. 

'8 This is the idea espoused in Castiglione’s The Courtier as well as in the relazioni of 
the Venetian diplomats to France. According to Giovanni Soranzo’s relazione from 1558, 
"Sopra tutto è proprio del Francese il pensar poco.” Eugenio Albèri, ed. Le Relazioni degli 
Ambasciatori Veneti al Senato. ser I, vol. III (Florence: Società Editrice Fiorentina, 1853), 
406. Seyssel, writing for France, is much more circumspect, but his opinion is implied 
in several places. See also Les Louanges de Bon Roy Lovys XII, 36: “Il est tout notoire, que 
pour l'ignorance du temps present, la science est communément desprisée, Non pas 
tant seulement des Roys, mais de toute la Noblesse en France. Et pleust à Dieu, que 
le temps qu'ils perdent en 1eunesses, banquets, & choses inutiles, ils l'employassent à 
apprendre telles sciences." 

19 This is the conclusion of A.C. Dionisotti in “Claude de Seyssel” in Ancient History 
and the Antiquarian: Essays in Memory of Arnaldo Momighano, eds. M.H. Crawford and C.R. 
Ligota (The Warburg Insitute, University of London: London, 1995), 73-103. There are 
exceptions, of course. Two humanist works were dedicated to Seyssel, Epistolae Heroidum 
(1499), by the Milanese printer Alessandro Minuziano, and a humanist dialogue, De 
amicitia (1517), by Andrea Berruti da Moncalieri. Seyssel was one of the dedicatees 
of Alain de Varénes’s De harmonia (1510). The preface appears in Eugene Rice, The 
Prefatory Epistles of Jacques Lefèvre d’Etaples, 215—219. In addition, Seyssel maintained a 
close friendship with Leo X, dedicating to him a commentary on Luke, which was edited 
by Guillaume le Petit and approved by the famous French humanist Lefevre d’Etaples. 
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humanist study of rhetoric, a fact which he confessed on more than one 
occasion. This was less a reflection of reality than a common motif in 
the writing of fellow diplomats. Philippe de Commynes also claimed to 
be non lettré” In his study of royal French historiographers, Orest Ranum 
pointed out how social identity affected attitudes toward the writing of 
history. In general, bourgeois or low noble writers stressed eloquence 
and erudition as paramount in the formation of a historian, whereas 
higher nobles and royal officials stressed active political participation.?! 
Paradoxically, however, when an education in letters proved useful in 
the conduct of diplomacy, Seyssel did not hesitate to don the mantle 
of the humanist scholar. 

The form of Seyssel’s diplomatic discourse varied according to his 
intended audience. When representing the king outside of the court, 
as in orations at foreign courts or in works of propaganda, Seyssel 
portrayed himself as a humanist scholar, using his full powers of elo- 
quence and persuasive ability. Seyssel’s polished glorifications of the 
French monarchy were often published in pamphlet form indicating 
that they were directed at a wide audience of literate readers. On the 
other hand, when Seyssel addressed the king and council, a very limited 
audience, the nature of his discourse changed dramatically. For this 
audience he shunned rhetorical ornamentation as well as his scholarly 
identity. He evoked no authorities but his own experience, appealing 
to reason and common sense. Writing in a discourse based on facts, 
his rhetorical goal was the clear communication of accurate informa- 
tion. Seyssel’s ability to write in multiple genres is impressive but not 
unusual. Scholar-diplomats often wrote eloquent orations and other 
literary works in addition to straightforward diplomatic correspondence 
and political counsel. 


Representing the King 


Works of diplomacy aimed at persuasion, and therefore their rhetori- 
cal nature differed according to function and audience. Comparing the 
rhetorical qualities of these works can provide insight into Seyssel’s 


The prefatory epistle of le Petit also appears in Rice, Prefatory Epistles, 338-339. See 
also Alberto Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 299—301. 

? Commynes, Mémoires, 36. 

?! Orest Ranum, Artisans of Glory: Writers and Historical Thought in Seventeenth- Century 
France (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1980), 96. 
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conception of his audience and his relation to it, and illuminate his 
identity as a political actor and his position in the power dynamics of 
the early modern state. Seyssel left three kinds of political works: orations 
and letters presented at foreign courts, works of political circumstance 
directed at the public, and works addressed exclusively to the king and 
court. A sharp difference in terms of style, vocabulary, and authorial 
identity distinguished the first two from the last.” 

'The letters and orations presented at foreign courts allow the reader 
an excellent vantage point from which to observe Seyssel’s skill as a 
diplomat. In each he employed a similar rhetorical strategy that included 
three main elements: outrageous hyperbole, a misrepresentation of facts, 
and the appearance (usually near the end) of one or more menacing 
threats. The French ambassador's oration to the Florentine Signoria 
in 1513 provides a good example of the type of language he used 
when representing the king. On this mission, his charge was threefold: 
to congratulate the Florenünes on the ascension of one of their own 
(Giovanni de Medici) to the throne of St. Peter, to assure the Florenünes 
of the friendship of the king of France, and to minimize the damage 
done to the reputation of the French army by the recent defeat at 
Novara. Addressing his audience in Italian, Seyssel began his Florentine 
oration with a highly rhetorical profession of friendship between the 
king and the Medici family, providing an image of “the three lilies of 
France which are venerated and revered universally inserted among 
the Medicean balls ornamented and shadowed by the papal tiara.” 
His praise of Leo X was extreme. 


The integrity and sanctimony of his life, his talent, kind manners, gen- 
erosity, gentleness of character, and soul of our lord [Leo X] have been 
such that one cannot expect from his papacy anything but that it ought to 
be the splendor of his house, the glory of his homeland, the light of the 
Church, the peace and tranquility of the people and Christian princes, 
and the exaltation and extension of the entire Christian religion.” 


? Only four of Seyssel’s orations remain and only two are genuine and integral 
copies: the speech to Henry VII of England and one to the Florentines. The other two 
are both from the Swiss cantons: one to Lucerne (11 February, 1513) and the other to 
Bern (17 November, 1517). Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 268. 

3 Seyssel, “Ce que Monseign.r de Marseille dit à Messieurs de Florence” (17 July 
1513) in Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 596: “li tre gigli di Franza quali sono venerati et 
reueriti per uniuerso mondo inserti tra le palle de medici decorate et obombrati de 
la thiara papale....et questo vro gaudio et acrescimento comune non solo si deba 
existimare perché uno de li soi et vostri sia peruenuto ad una summa dignità per che 
molt sono stati elleuati ad altissimi gradi la vita et actione de li quail più presto sono 
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In the second part of the oration Seyssel discussed the battle of Novara, 
when the French, in an effort to reconquer Milan in May of 1513, were 
routed by the Swiss infantry and forced to retreat. Seyssel turned the 
French defeat into an advantageous and calculated military operation 
intended to serve other purposes. 


The result is that the enemies themselves have suffered as much harm 
as his Majesty, because he lost fewer people and less artillery, and with a 
great slaughter of the enemies, and he did this principally for an express 
purpose: undertaking the enterprise at the same time that he provisioned 
three impregnable fortresses that his Majesty holds in Italy which are 
and will be the terror of his enemies and the hope and comfort of his 
friends.” 


In the first part of the oration, Seyssel’s language is ornamented; in 
the second, his language is less rhetorical, but clearly contrary to fact. 
The threat appears as the three fortresses that will be “the terror of 
his enemies.” Although addressed to the Gonfaloniere, the Eight, and 
the Florentine people, Seyssel also intended for his message to spread 
throughout Italy. This could be expected due to the commercial and 
political relations of Florence with the rest of the peninsula.” 
Another example of Seyssel's diplomatic strategy may be found in 
the position paper brought by Seyssel to Pope Leo X in July of 1513; 
it follows a rhetorical structure similar to the previous example. The 
purpose of the letter was to open negotiations leading to the exonera- 
tion of Louis XII from actions taken against the papacy, most notably, 


redundate a uituperio et ruin ache a honore et exaltatione de le Case e patrie loro/ 
ma molto piu perché la integrità et santimonia de la vita la ingenuità/et suauità de 
li costume/la generosità et mansuetudine de lo ingegno et animo depso n.ro Signore 
sono state di sorte che non si puó sperare dal suo pontificato saluo che debia essere 
lo splendore della casa sua/la Gloria de la patria/e lume de la Chiesa/la tranquilità 
e quiete de li popoli et principi christiani et la exaltatione et amplitudine de tuta la 
religione Christiana.” This document was written in Seyssel's own hand and sent to 
the king. It is one of only three documents written in Italian by Seyssel. Caviglia, 
Claudio di Seyssel, 268. 

** Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 596: “per conforto et consolatione v.ra vi vole ben fare 
intendere che salvo la reputatione quale si po facilmente recuperare piacendo a dio nel 
quale sua M* spera et confida per altro contrario successo li inimici soi hanno patito 
assai maior danno che sua M? pero che con pocha perdita de gente et dartigleria sua/ 
et cum gran strage depsi inimici sa facto quello effecto quale principalmente lo haueua 
conducto a fare la Impresa in quell tempo cioé fornito le tre forteze inespugnabile che 
sua M? tenea in Italia quale sono et saranno cl terrore de li inimici soi et la speranza 
et conforto de li amici et oltra di questo hauendo retirato nel suo reame la florida 
gente si da cavallo come da piedi." 

^^ Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 268—270. 
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his support of the schismatic Council of Pisa. Louis had called the 
council partly in retaliation for Pope Julius IPs support of the Holy 
League against France. The king sent Seyssel to end the schism and 
reestablish good relations between the Most Christian King and the 
Holy See. Like the oration to the Florentines, it contained a mix of 
rhetorical hyperbole, a carefully twisted account of the facts, and some 
rather open intimidation.” 

In the letter, Seyssel portrays the aggressive Louis XII as the victim 
of the previous pope, Julius II, whom he describes as “a great enemy 
of the Most Christian King and the French people, and the user of the 
greatest ingratitude, cruelty, injustice." Because Julius II did not “fulfill 
the role of pastor, but that of tyrant and enemy,” the king had to defend 
himself any way he could against the “powerful wolf"? According to 
the letter, when Louis XII learned of Leo's opposition to the council, 
he disbanded it and sent the prelates home. In reality, even after the 
pope had condemned the schismatic council the king supported it. 
When prelates tried to leave Lyon, the king forced them to stay. The 
secretary of the council, Zaccaria Ferreri, was actually imprisoned 
for attempting to leave Lyon for Rome.” Thus the letter is inaccurate 
both in its larger theme (Louis XII as a helpless victim attacked by the 
papacy) and its narration of the particulars. At the end of the letter, 
Seyssel’s tone becomes more menacing. He advises the pope to “have 
regard, Holy Father, for the great ambitions of some princes who 
would like to have all of Christendom in their hand.” Perhaps more 
sinister is the following warning: “Kindly consider that war has great 
consequences, and that when it disappears from one place, it flares up 
in another, and that Italy is more subject to revolution than any other 
region in Christendom (la guerre a longue queue, et quant elle est escamote d’un 
coste, elle s'alume de l'autre, et que PYtally est plus subject a mutacion que autre 
region de chrestiente).”?° 


25 Seyssel, “A Justification of Louis XII’s Actions Against Julius II” reprinted in 
Nelson Minnich, The Fifth Lateran Council (1512-1517), 159-161. 

27 Ibid., 159-160: “Au regard du temps dudit feu pape Julle, aprce qu’il s'est monstre 
sy grant ennemy dicelluy roi tres chrestien et de la nacion gallicane, et useur d’une 
tres grand ingrattitude, crudelite, injustice et non faissance office de pasteur, mas plus 
tost tyrain et ennemy, en maniere qu’il semble audit roy tres chrestien que du temps 
dicelluy pape Julle se pouvoyt deffendre par toutes voyes tant de droyt que de fau contre 
loy...que tiran et loup puissant.” 

?* [bid., 119-120. 

? [bid., 160-161. 
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These statements, which appear at the end of the letter, were con- 
structed to produce fear in Leo X, who was both an Italian and a 
Medic. Many Italians feared that Spanish hegemony in the peninsula 
would mean the destruction of Italian libertà. In fact, many Florentines, 
including Machiavelli and Guicciardini, believed that an alliance with 
France provided the only potential bulwark against Spanish domination. 
Therefore, Seyssel’s admonition to have regard for some who desired 
to have all of Christendom in their hand was an obvious reference to 
Spain, intended to produce fear in Leo X as an Italian.?? 

With the second quote, the French ambassador sought to manipu- 
late Leo X's fears as a Medici prince. Medici power in Florence had 
just been restored 1512 after an uprising in 1495 had reestablished a 
republic. The uprising had resulted directly from war (in this case, the 
French invasion). Seyssel hinted that another war might lead to another 
republican coup in Florence, which did in fact happen in 1527. The 
reader can not help being struck by the sinister images evoked by the 
author: war as a beast with a long tail (longue queue), war mysteriously 
disappearing (escamote), and war literally erupting into flames (s'alume). 
The letter proves not only Seyssel’s skill in the art of manipulation, but 
also his sophisticated understanding of Italian political affairs. 

Much more elaborate was the crowning glory of Seyssel’s oratori- 
cal career, the oration presented to Henry VII of England in 1506. 
This work was more significant in terms of length, style, and impor- 
tance. Seyssel was charged with explaining to the English king why 
his daughter Claude’s engagement to the future Charles V had been 
broken in favor of an engagement to the dauphin, the future Francis 
L?' The main purpose of the mission was to insure the friendship of 
the English king so that Henry VII would support the king's main 
endeavor, his domination of Milan and Genoa. In addition to all of the 
main elements previously discussed, this speech bore a more elaborate 


3° On the republic established in Florence in 1495, see Francesco Gucciardini, 
Storia d'Italia II.2. (Milan: Garzanti, 1988), 156-166; on the third Florentine republic 
in 1527, Ibid., 18. Machiavelli and Guicciardini both advocated support for France 
as a bulwark against Spanish power in the peninsula, but with disastrous effect. See 
also John Najemy, Between Friends, 137-175, and David Sices, ed. Machiavelli and his 
Friends, 377-410. 

9! Seyssel, La Proposition and Harengue faicte and proposée par Messire Claude de Seyssel, 
Conseiller and Ambassadeur du Roy Tres-chrestien, Lovys douziesme de ce nom, au Roy d'Angleterre 
Henry VIL Pour le mariage de Madame Claude de France, avec Monsieur le Duc de Valois in 
Godefroy, Histoire de Lovys XII, 205-236. 
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narrative structure. Seyssel's oration begins with the theme of friend- 
ship, with an illustration from the Bible. Noting that Jesus had called 
his disciples friends and not servants, he then remarks that Jesus spoke 
to his friends differently than to others.” 


Although he preached about the glory of his divinity and the mysteries 
of the heavenly kingdom to others in parables, to them [disciples] he 
spoke frankly. And although he found them resolved to participate in his 
adversities and tribulations, he also promised to make them participants in 
his consolations and eternal glory. Certainly that is the true sign of love, 
when nothing can happen to one friend that is not common to another, 
and that two wills are almost one.” 


The implication here was that the French king was going to bring 
Henry VII of England into his circle of friends, to confide with him (via 
Seyssel) and share both good and bad fortune. Seyssel continued with 
an allusion to Cicero, “As said the prince of eloquence, Cicero, what 
great pleasure can a man take in prosperous and enjoyable affairs if he 
has no one to enjoy them with him?”* In light of the great friendship 
shared by Henry VII and Louis XII, Seyssel was charged with explain- 
ing, in simple terms of course, what transpired at the recent meeting 
of the assembly at Tours. 

Both elegant and dramatic, the centerpiece of the narration was 
Seyssel's account of the recent assembly of the Estates General at Tours, 
in which loyal subjects of the realm humbly beseeched the king to break 
the engagement of his daughter. Present were representatives of all the 
cities, provinces, parlements, and the nobility, who all together saluted 
Louis XII as père du peuple. Seyssel’s oration is significant in that it pro- 
jected an important example of the new self-image of the monarchy 
as what has been called ‘assemblies-with-the-king.’ The representation 
of the king changed in the sixteenth century from the medieval sacral- 


? Mathew 13:34. 

33 Seyssel, Proposition et Harengue, 218-219: “nostre Redempteur Iesus Christ, ses 
Apostres, & ses disciples, voulut appeller ses amis, non point ses seruiteurs. Pourtant 
que la gloire de sa diuinité, & les mysteres du Royaume des cieulx, qu'il preschoit aux 
autres en paraboles, à eulx il declaroit ouuertement. Et pourtant qu'il les auoit trouué 
deliberez d'estre participans de ses aduersitez, & tribulations, leur promectoit aussi les 
faire participans de ses consolations, et gloire eternelle. Et certainement c'est le vray 
signe d'amour, quant à l'un des d'amis ne peut aucune chose auenir, que à l'autre ne 
soit commune." 

3t Ibid., 219: “Comme dict le Prince d'eloquence Ciceron, quel grand plaisir pourroit 
l'homme auoir és choses prosperes & delectables, s'il n’auoit aucun qui s'en resiouyst, 
comme luy mesmes?" 
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juridical ruler, to the paternal figure in staged productions resembling 
a family drama.” Seyssel’s oration created such an image of the king. 
At one point in the narration, a representative of the city of Paris 
enumerated all of the great and wonderful things the king had done 
for the French people. He stated, 


Never at any time, even in the time of Charlemagne, was this realm so 
powerful in arms or in men, so rich and abundant in all goods, so filled 
with fortified cities, towns and castles, so full of concord and union, and 
void of all discord and division.*° 


The next day, one of the speakers humbly asked the king to break the 
engagement of his daughter to Charles of Burgundy in favor of one 
with the dauphin. According to Seyssel’s account, the event was quite 
dramatic. 


And in saying these words [at the assembly], the supplicant and all the 
others threw themselves down crying tenderly. After a little time passed, 
lowering his voice in trembling words, he supplicated most humbly his 
royal majesty: if it pleased him, since he had no male children, to give 
in marriage Madame Claude de France, his very dear and only daughter, 
to the very powerful and glorious prince, the Duke of Valois, who was 
present there; who, when it would please God to call his majesty from 
this temporal realm to his eternal kingdom without any other heirs, 
would be his true and undoubted successor to the crown of France...the 
demonstrations were so elegantly and so skillfully treated, that there was 
not a heart so hard that it was not forced to cry, and even the king could 
not keep himself from crying?" 


3 Lawrence Bryant, “Making History: Ceremonial texts, Royal Space, and Political 
Theory in the Sixteenth Century” in Changing Identities in Early Modern France, ed. 
Michael Wolfe (Durham: Duke University Press, 1997), 46-77, 55: “The past image 
of majesty had been synthesized with the domesticated image of family. The image of 
the ruler broke free from politico-juridical assemblies and was restated as an idealized 
and paternal gathering.” 

39 Seyssel, Proposition et Harengue, 225: “Tamais en nulle saison, voire mesmes du temps 
de Charles le grand, iceluy Royaume n'auoit esté si puissant d'armes, ne de gens, si 
opulent, & abondant de tous biens, si reparé de fortes Citez, villes & chasteaux, si plein 
de concorde, & union, & vuide de toute discord, & division." 

37 Ibid., 227: “A quoy faire, sur toutes choses leur auoient donné coeur hardement, 
les sainctes & vertueuse paroles, qu'il auoit proferées en sa derniere maladie, l'année 
precedente, cuidant estre à la fin de ses iours, Disant qu'il n'avoit regret de mourir 
lors, sinon pour autant qu'il luy sembloit ne s'estre pas assez acquité selon son inten- 
tion, au bien, & utilité de son Royaume. Lesquelles paroles, eussent certainement esté 
conuenables à Solon, ou Lycurgus, à Titus, Traian, ou à quelque autre des meilleurs 
Princes, qui iamais feurent. Et par icelles, il auoit donné hardiesse & esperance à tous 
ses subjects, de luy demander toutes choses, qu'il leur sembleroit estre au bien & utilité 
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The main goal of the oration was to emphasize the unity of the realm, 
to show the obedience of the subjects to the king, and his care for his 
people. This harmony was central to the strength of the state, and 
by emphasizing it Seyssel also quite loudly proclaimed the potential 
military strength of the realm. To his long narration, Seyssel added 
these menacing statements, ^When the kingdom of France has been at 
peace, the other Christian princes have also been at peace." However, 
“when France has been at war, the other neighboring countries have 
felt it.” 

Originally read in the court of the English king, the Latin oration was 
considered so eloquent that it was immediately published in England. 
Supposedly upset by the many errors included in the edition, Seyssel 
translated it into French himself and had it published in Paris.? This 
gave the literate public access to the court oration, which thus made the 
transition to royal publicity. The oration went through several editions, 
and Seyssel reworked it until it became a much longer work in the form 
of an encomium to Louis XII? In this work he compared the French 
king to all of the preceding kings of France in a historical structure 
borrowed from Pliny’s Panegyric to Trajan. He borrowed from Florus 


du dict Royaume. Et en disant ces paroles, le proposant, & tous les autres, se iecterent 
à terre, en plorant tendrement. Et apres qu’il se feut tue un petit espace de temps, 
baissant sa voix en paroles tremblantes, supplia tres-humblement sa Royale Majesté, 
que son plaisir feust, veu qu'il n'auoit nuls enfans masles, donner à mariage Madame 
Claude de France, sa tres chere & unique fille, à tres-hault & puissant Prince, Monsieur 
le Duc de Valois, qui là estoit present, Lequel quand il plairoit à Dieu appeller sa 
dict Maiesté de ce Royaume temporel au Regne eternel, sans autre lignée, debuoit 
estre son vray & indubitable successeur à la Couronne de France. En luy remonstrant 
plusieurs grands biens, qui se pourroient ensuiuir du dit mariage, s'il s'accomplissoit. 
Et aussi plusieurs grands inconueniens, qui estoient à craindre au dict Royaume, s'il 
se faisoit autrement. En racomptant maints maulx execrables, qui autrefois estoient 
aduenus en tel cas au dict Royaume. Et feurent les Remonstrances si elegamment & si 
vertueusement touchées, qu'il n'y eut si dur coeur, qui ne feust contrainct de larmoyer, 
& le Roy mesmes ne s'en peut tenir.” 

38 Ibid., 234. “quand le dict Royaume de France ha esté paisible, les autres Princes 
Chrestiens se sont entretenu en paix, ou si guerre y auoit, reconsiliez ensemble. Et 
pareillement, quand il y ha eu guerre en France, les autres Prouinces circonuoisines 
en ont senty leur part." 

* The English edition was published by Wynken de Word, s.d., in 4°. The first 
French edition is entitled La proposition et harengue translate de latin en francais par Messire 
claude de Scesel, consiller et ambassadeur du Roy tres crestien Loys douzieme de ce nom, ou roy 
d'Angleterre Henry septieme de ce nom pour le mariage de Madame Claude de France avec Monsieur 
le duc de Valois. s.l.n.d., in 4°. 

4 Seyssel, Les Loüenges du bon Roy de France, Lovys XII. de ce nom, dict Pere du peuple, Et 
de la felicité de son Regne in Godefroy, Histoire de Lovys XII, 1-156. 
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a metaphor dividing French history into four ages corresponding with 
the four ages of man. In this rhetorical framework, Seyssel compared 
Louis XII to Trajan, who brought renewed vigor to old empire. The 
oration to Henry VII and the subsequent panegyric to Louis XII were 
clearly intended for publication, both within and outside of France. 

Seyssel's Loüenges was a work of great significance in the early sixteenth 
century. The reign of Louis XII witnessed a transformation in the nature 
of royal publicity between the middle ages and the renaissance. Before 
the Renaissance, the main vehicle for communication between the king 
and his subjects had been the meeting of the estates. The meeting of 
the estates at Tours in 1506 indicated the vitality of this form of royal 
publicity. However, after the beginning of the sixteenth century, written 
publicity increasingly replaced representative assemblies as the main 
form of royal communication. Thus it is significant that the Loüenges 
arose from an oration recounting a meetng of the Estates. 

Michael Sherman, in his impressive study of propaganda under Louis 
XII defined propaganda as “a form of communication which interprets 
events, policies and ideologies and presents them in simplified, widely 
accessible terms, with the object of convincing an audience either to 
share or to alter its opinions in conformity with the policies promoted 
by the writer."*! Two of Seyssel’s works, the Loüenges and the Victoire contre 
les Venetiens were written as royal propaganda, but the tone and nature 
of these works contrasted sharply with other works of the same era. 

Louis XII allowed writers and performers freedom of expression 
much more than his successor, Francis I. The Basoche, a fraternal orga- 
nization of law clerks performed plays that were often critical of royal 
policies. Provided that they refrain from targeting the queen or any 
woman at court, the king allowed them license to continue their satiri- 
cal plays. By the end of his reign, the Basoche led by Pierre Gringore 
actively supported the king’s policies and played an important role in 
rallying popular opinion to the side of Louis, especially in his conflict 
with the pope.” 

A group of poets and scholars known as the Grands Rhétoriqueurs 
including Jean Bouchet, Jean d’Auton (the official historiographer 
of Louis XII), Jean Marot, and Jean Lemaire de Belges also wrote 


# Michael Sherman, “The Selling of Louis XII,” 4—5. 
? Frederic Baumgartner, Louis XII, 159-161. See also Michael Sherman, “The 
Selling of Louis XII,” 45—58. 
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propaganda for the French king. The most celebrated work of these was 
Lemaire de Belge’s Les Illustrations de Gaule et Singularitez de Troye, writ- 
ten in 1500. This romance, which was both a history and a love story, 
greatly expanded the dimensions of the myth of Trojan origins. French 
chroniclers had long maintained that the French were descended from 
Trojans. In fact, the favorite motto of Louis XII was Ultius avos trojae, 
‘Revenge our Trojan ancestors." Taking the myth further, Lemaire de 
Belges asserted that the Gauls were the ancestors of the Trojans.“ The 
poets, historians, and humanists participated in the construction of a 
nascent national identity. In their works, the French became a chosen 
people. By the beginning of the sixteenth century a mythology emerged 
that was based on three elements: unity of blood, based on a belief 
in Trojan ancestors; military strength, as exemplified by Charlemagne; 
and purity of faith, represented by the figure of St. Louis. A belief in 
the sacred blood of the ‘Most Christian King’ united the French in a 
common sense of purpose and destiny. 

Significantly, Seyssel never made use of these elements of mythology 
in his royal propaganda. Using his elaborate conceit of the ages of 
man to describe French history, his goal was to prove that France under 
Louis XII was more peaceful, more prosperous, and more just than at 
any time in the history of the nation. Whereas his work ends with a 
panegyric to the king, it is preceded by a less than flattering account of 
his predecessors.# Pharamond and his four successors were “barbares 
& mescreans."" Although Charlemagne was a great king, most of 
his reign was “consumed by the calamity of war."*? Furthermore, he 
ruled without the benefit of the sovereign courts, without which it was 
impossible to “keep the strong from oppressing the weak."*? France also 
suffered under the reign of St. Louis. Seyssel admitted that the saint 
exceeded all others in his holiness of life, performed many miracles, had 


5 Frederic Baumgartner, Louis XII, 159. 

^ Colette Beaune, The Birth of an Ideology: Myths and Symbols of Nation in Late-Medieval 
France. Translated by Susan Ross Huston (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1991), 340—345. 

5 Ibid., 310-314. 

4 Michael Sherman provides the most extensive analysis of this work in “The 
Selling of Louis XII,” 133-158. 

47 Seyssel, Les Loüenges du bon Roy de France, Lovys XII, 21. 

‘8 [bid., 40: “La plus part de son aage, se consoma en la calamité de guerre.” 

?9 Ibid., 56: “Si est-il impossible...sans les moyens des dictes Cours souueraines, 
garder que plusieurs maulx ne se facent, & que les plus forts n'oppressent les plus 
foibles.” 
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never committed a mortal sin, and thereby “he acquired the heavenly 
kingdom, in which consists true glory and happiness.” Seyssel contin- 
ued, “Nevertheless, the kingdom of France had hardly ever suffered as 
much adversity under any other king, as under him.” The author of 
the Histoire made much use of the chronicles in writing his history. He 
provided a detailed account of past disasters, upheavals, and foreign 
and civil wars without grandeur or glory. In order to praise the present 
king to the skies, he disparaged a thousand years of French history. It 
is no wonder that many of his contemporaries attacked him for it. 

Seyssel defended himself and his work from is critics in the Apologia. 
In this work he claimed that the Histoire was a rhetorical work whose 
goal was persuasion. He stated, ^When princes do something good 
and virtuous, praising them highly in order to induce them to continue 
and to do better is not flattery or adulation, but persuasion, good and 
honest."?' He also stated its purpose as propaganda: 


Those who consider themselves French and who love the good of the 
realm, should have wished that I had exaggerated even more, and told the 
truth a little less... because by these means the people newly conquered 
in Italy would be confirmed and maintained more easily in the love and 
obedience of the king, and for others it would increase the desire for 
French domination, and the princes and potentates who would trouble 
the king would dare to undertake it with greater trepidation.” 


In this way Seyssel made very clear the military motivation behind 
the oration. It is very possible that Seyssel aimed his work primarily 
at Italians, who were likely to discount French history and culture, but 
who admired French institutions of government. 


5 Ibid., 66: “acquit le Royaume des cieulx, auquel consiste la vraye gloire, & felicité: 
toutesfois le Royaume de France, ne souffrit iamais guieres plus d'aduersitez soubs 
autre Roy, que soubs luy.” 

51 Seyssel, Apologie, 172: “quand les Princes font aucune chose bonne, & vertueuse, 
de la leur hault louér & magnifier, pour les induire à continuer, & mieulx faire, ce n'est 
flaterie ne adulation, mais persuasion bonne & honneste” 

?' Ibid., 157-176: “Parquoy tous ceulx, qui François se renomment, & qui ayment le 
bien du Royaume, devroient vouloir que r'en eusse beaucoup plus largement escript, & 
peu pour verité escrire & persuader estre veritable, & que cela feust publié par toutes 
Nations & Provinces du monde, Afin que la renommée du Roy, & des Francois enfeust 
plus honnorable, & la craincte de leur puissance, & vertu, plus grande. Car par ce 
moyen, les peuples nouvellement conquis en Italie, se confermeroient & entretiendroient 
encores plus aisément en l'amour & obeissance du Roy. Et aux autres croistroit l'envie 
de la domination de France, Et les Princes and Potentats qui vouldroient l'Estat du 
Roy troubler, à plus grande craincte l'oseroient entreprendre." 
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Seyssel’s Apologie appeared at the beginning of another work of 
royal publicity, the Victoire contre les Venetiens.? Here again, the Savoyard 
deviated from the modes of thought dominant among the French. 
In much of the propaganda concerning the League of Cambrai, the 
Venetians were portrayed as avaricious and proud. Pierre Gringore’s 
piece, “Entreprise de Venise, aveques les citez, chasteaux, forteresses 
et places que usurpent les veniciens des roys, princes et seigneurs cres- 
tiens,” warned “Tremblez, tremblez bourgoys veniciens.” In Gringore's 
portrayal, Venice's republican government rendered it an abomination 
among Christian princes. As a political community without a head, 
it deviated from the divine order of the universe. Jean Lemaire de 
Belges's La Legende des Venitiens also portrayed the victory at Agnadello 
as divine retribution for transgressing the divinely established moral 
code. In his view, their disordered form of government with its lack of 
authority resulted in an immoral disrespect for the Christian princes 
and the Christian religion.? In sharp contrast, Seyssel described the 
Venice as an admirable polity; its republican government was its great- 
est strength. He asserted: 


They had such good order, and their state and territories were governed by 
such good sense and polity, that without difficulty, in the common opinion, 
they could have surpassed all other states in everything which pertains to 
and is expedient in the conservation and expansion of an empire.?? 


Why he chose to speak in such flattering terms is unclear. He may 
have wished to emphasize its strength to further glorify the subsequent 
victory against them. Seyssel's portrayal of France against Venice 
might have used Thucydides’ account of the Peloponnesian War as 


55 Seyssel, L'Excellence & la Feicité de la Victoire, que eut le Treschrestien Roy de France Louys 
XII, de ce nom, dict Pere du peuple, contre les Venitiens, au lieu appellé Aignadel, l'an 1509, le 14 
tour de May in Godefroy, Histoire de Lovys XII, 241—337. 

** Michael Sherman, “The Selling of Louis XII,” 164—169. 

°° Ibid., “The Selling of Louis XII,” 178-188. 

°° Seyssel, Victoire contre les Venitiens, 241—337: “Ils avoient si grant ordre et estoit leur 
estat et seigneurie governé par si grant sens et police, que sans difficulté, en cela par la 
commune renomme surmontoient tous les aultres estatz de toutes choses qui appartien- 
nent et sont convenables à conserver et agrandir ung empire." It is noteworthy that of 
the several works of propaganda dedicated to the victory at Agnadello, only Seyssel’s 
contains a sophisticated analysis of the governmental institutions of the republic in 
which he finds much worthy of praise. See Michael Sherman. “Political Propaganda 
and Renaissance Culture: French Reactions to the League of Cambrai, 1509-10." 
Sixteenth Century Journal 8, supplement (1977): 97—128. 
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a model.” Venice, like Athens, was a maritime commercial empire; 
France, like Sparta, was an agricultural land power. Whereas Venice 
and Athens were culturally sophisticated and urbane, Sparta and France 
favored military pursuits to arts and letters. Just as the real cause of 
the Peloponnesian war was the Spartan fear of Athenian expansion, 
Seyssel justified Agnadello as a preemptive strike against the expanding 
Venetian empire.” He stated: 


Recognizing clear evidence of their cunning and malice through many 
experiences and their desire to increase and enlarge their state and domin- 
ion by any means whatsoever; and fearing that if one hesitated any longer 
to take precautions they could become so powerful that there would be no 
means of security against them... [The king] was constrained to ally with 
[other powers] to put out this fire that threatened all in common.” 


Seyssel’s portrayal of Venice may have owed much to the Thucididean 
model. However, there 1s evidence to suggest that he admired Venice 
for its government and military strength. His view of Venice as a well- 
ordered republic reappeared as a model of aristocratic government in 
the Monarchie of France. 

When representing the king to foreign courts or to the public, Seyssel 
used a highly polished literary style. The dramatic portrayals of the 
characters involved were meant to appeal to the emotions of the audi- 
ence. Seyssel, with his use of classical allusions, not only provided the 
works with a certain authority, but also built on his authorial identity 
as a serious scholar. Indeed the woodcuts that introduced the printed 
editions of his works of propaganda portrayed Seyssel as a man of 
letters writing at his podium, not unlike Jerome or Erasmus.?' In this 
way, Seyssel adopted the persona of a scholar who fortified the French 
monarchy with prestige and the power of eloquence. 


57 This is the idea of Michael Sherman, “The Selling of Louis XII,” 198-199. 

% Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, book I. xxiii, trans. Charles Forster 
Smith (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1919), 43. 

5 Seyssel, Victoire contre les Venetiens, 251: “congnoissant par plusieurs experiences 
tres-euidentes leur cautele & malice, & le desire qu'ils auoint d'agrandir & augmenter 
leur Estat & Seigneurie, par quelque moyen que ce feust. Et craignant que si on dif 
feroit plus à y pourucoir, ils se pourroient faire si puissants, que apres on n'auroit le 
moyen de se garder d'eulx...ha esté contrainct de s'accorder auec eulx, pour esteindre 
ce feu commun." 

50 Seyssel, Monarchie, 107—110. Also see chapter 5. 

ĉl See Lisa Jardine's Erasmus, Man of Letters: The Construction of Charisma in Print 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993). 
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This discussion of Seyssel’s public writing concludes with a return 
to the reference of Jesus and his preaching that appeared in the ora- 
tion in England, because it presents an interesting paradox in both the 
context of the oration and the diplomatic enterprise itself. According 
to Seyssel, Jesus spoke the truth to his friends plainly and openly, or 
ouuertment, but spoke to the public in parables. This opening state- 
ment leads one to think that he himself intended to speak openly and 
directly in his oration. Instead, he narrated a story for the king, which 
is precisely how Jesus spoke to people who were not his ‘friends.’ The 
French ambassador obviously wanted the English king to feel part of an 
intimate circle of trust, when in reality he was outside it. Therefore, in 
terms of his professional career as a diplomat, Seyssel spoke the truth 
plainly only within a very limited circle: the king (or the duke) and his 
ministers. The biblical analogy described perfectly his attitude toward 
language and truth. 


Sharing Secrets 


When Seyssel wrote works of limited circulation, he avoided the iden- 
tity of a humanist scholar-diplomat. This is apparent in his diplomatic 
correspondence with both the king of France and the duke of Savoy. 
Although Seyssel’s diplomatic correspondence is incomplete, what 
remains usually gives a simple account of his whereabouts and the 
progress of his diplomatic dealings. Sometimes he discussed the move- 
ment of troops and political leanings of individual rulers and peoples. 
Often, he asked for money to facilitate negotiations (otherwise known 
as bribery), and sometimes he recommended individuals for certain 
offices. The language used in this correspondence was conversational 
and idiomatic. As would be expected, he used an extremely brief 
and straightforward style, following the most important principles of 
diplomatic correspondence: clarity and detail. Of course, the shift 
in rhetorical style can be partly explained by his adherence to long- 
standing rhetorical traditions of letter writing. The classical tradition 
revived in the Renaissance assumed that letters recreated speech, and 
should therefore be as clear and direct as everyday conversation.” 


® John Najemy, Between Friends, 46. Sce also Joël Blanchard, “Political and cultural 
implications of secret diplomacy: Commynes and Ferrara in the light of unpublished 
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Clear language also served a professional purpose for the diplomat. 
As Machiavelli advised his nephew on the art of diplomatic writing, 
“T urge you to use a clear style with those with whom you do business 
so that whenever they get one of your letters they think, because your 
way of writing is so detailed, that you are there." Thus clarity and 
detail proved that diplomats were doing their job. However, the structure 
of diplomatic correspondence reveals not only a simply adherence to 
rhetorical convention, but can also provide insight into the nature of 
political identity. 

In his dispatches, Seyssel portrays himself as an active participant 
in the intricate workings of negotiation and in the management of 
important affairs. The following is a typical letter. Seyssel stopped at 
Florence on a trip to Rome to mend the schism between the king of 
France and the pope, as discussed earlier. The language of this dispatch 
to the king provides an interesting comparison to the Florentine ora- 
tion. The following long quote, though abbreviated, can better provide 
the sense of copious information the diplomat sought to convey. From 
17 July 1513: 


Sire, this morning I arrived in this city and it has been impossible for me 
to go any faster, because my horsemen and carriages for which I have been 
waiting since Thursday at Lucca did not arrive until late Friday night in 
a very bad state and crippled because of the bad pass they have found 
through the Genoese mountains... Sire, this same day around vespers I 
was asked to come before the Grand Council, and in the presence of 
the Gonfaloniere and other members of the council I recited, according 
to my charge, what you will see by the copy of my proposition that I 
am sending here enclosed. In my opinion it was very agreeable to them, 
especially the last article... Sire, I have moreover been informed by several 
important persons of this city that the people generally hate the Spanish 
and desire that your affairs go well on this side [of the mountains], to the 
extent that they believe that they could not maintain their state without 
your favor, of which I made several demonstrations. More importantly, I 
found (in code) Francesco Pandolfini who clarified several things which I will 
tell you about in detail and especially about the marriage that is proposed 
with the Lord Giuliano on the side of Spain with (in code) the daughter 
of the Duchesse of Bani, sister of the late Abbé de Maresmonstier, which would 


documents” in The French Descent into Renaissance Italy 1494-1495: Antecedents and Effects, 
ed. David Abulafia (Brookfield, VT: Variorum, 1995), 232—234. 

55 Machiavelli discusses a diplomat’s style of writing in a letter to his nephew, 
Giovanni Vernacci, on August 4, 1513. The letter is in James Atkinson and David 
Sices, eds., Machiavelli and his Friends, 244. 
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cede the duchy to Lord Giuliano... Sire, there is a question of sending 
Francesco Pandolfini as an ambassador to you 1n place of the one who 
is there. However it is not going to be soon and if he does (in code) you 
can be certain that your business with the Pope will go well because he would not 
go without being sure of that...Sire, since these letters have been written, I 
have heard from some merchant of this city who had been written from 
Paris on the tenth of this month that the English had a large defeat at 
Thérouanne.” 


In the letter, Seyssel clearly desired to ground himself in space and time. 
This served the purpose of proving to the king that he was fulfilling 
his charge as a diplomat. It showed he was there, collecting as much 
information as possible. There is no emotion, drama, nor eloquence. 
Experience provides the main base of his assertions. ‘The letter attempts 
to persuade not by rhetoric, but by the absence of it; the facts speak 
for themselves. Seyssel’s value in this case was not determined by how 
persuasively he could present an image of the king to an audience, 
but rather how realistically he could present an image of reality to 
the king. 

In addition to dispatches and orations, Seyssel left formal writings 
dedicated to individual rulers such as the king of France and the duke 
of Savoy. Examples of this kind of diplomatic counsel include his 
political treatise, the Monarchie de France, his seven translations of ancient 


5 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 597. 

Sire, a ce matin suis arriué en ceste ville et ma esté impossible faire plus grande 
diligence, pourtant que mes gens cheuaux et cariages que jattendoye des Jeudi a Luques 
narriuerent jusques a Vendredi bien tard tous debiffez et une partie boiteux pour le 
mauuais pais quilz ont trouué par ces montaignes de Gennes... 

Sire, Ce mesme jour enuiron vespres ay esté mandé venir deueurs la S.rie, et la en 
presence du confalonier et daultres du conseil ay proposé auiuant ma charge ce qui 
verrez par le double de madite proposition que je vous enuoye cy enclose... 

Sire, iay au surplus esté aduerty par plusieurs gens de bien de cestedicte ville que 
le peuple generalement het les espaignols et desire que vos afferes se portent bien de 
pardeca pourtant mesmement quilz tiegnent que leurs estat ne se peult mantenir sans 
vostre faueur dont je leurs ay fait plusieurs remonstrances et surtout jay trouué (cifr.) 
francesque pandolfin qui ma declairé plusieurs choses dont vous aduertiray cy apres par 
le menu / et mesmement du mariage que lon propose au Seign.r Julien de la part 
despaigne qui est (cifr.) de la fille de la duchesse de bar seur du feu abbé de maresmonstier en 
baillant audit Seign.r Julien ledit duché. 

Sire, Il est question denuoier francesque pandolphin ambassadeur deuers vous en 
lieu de celluy qui y est / touteffois il nest pas pour aller si tost (cifr.) en ay sil y va tenez 
comme seur v.re affaire tra bien du consté du pape car il nyra point sans auoir seureté de cela. 

Sire, depuis ces l.res escriptes ay entendu par quelque marchant de ceste ville a esté 
escript de paris du Xme de ce mois que les angloys auoient eu une grosse deffaicte 
deuant Therouanne..." 
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histories, and a curious discourse on the acquisition of Milan that he 
dedicated to the duke of Savoy.® Stylistically, these works rank some- 
where between the oration and the dispatch; in terms of circulation, 
they fall between the wide circulation of the propaganda pamphlets and 
the restricted circulation of the diplomatic reports. These were writings 
intended for limited circulation, restricted most likely to the ruler and 
his inner council. Although the Monarchie de France was published four 
years after its dedication to the king, by then Seyssel had ceased to 
work for him. His translations of histories were published more than a 
decade after his death, and the discourse on the acquisition of Milan 
was never published. It remained buried in the archives until the late 
nineteenth century. These originally unpublished works, although writ- 
ten in a more formal style that distinguishes them from his dispatches, 
had certain characteristics which also distinguish them from Seyssel's 
more public writings: they are straightforward, serious, relatively free 
from obsequiousness, and generally factual. 

The Monarchie de France provides the most extensive example of 
Seyssel's formal counsel. Seyssel wrote it as a book of advice to Francis 
I, drawing on his extensive experience of political affairs. Although 
written to a certain extent in the ‘mirror of kings’ genre, Seyssel’s 
treatise differed greatly from others, and in particular those of his 
contemporaries, Erasmus and Budé." Whereas these focused on the 
image of an ideal king, supported by examples from antiquity, Seyssel 
devoted most of his work to the institutions and social structure of the 
French monarchy. The most attention, three out of five books, in fact, 
is paid to the effective waging of war and the maintenance of political 
domination. This devotion to the practical and timely indicated that it 
was not simply a literary endeavor, but was meant to serve a concrete 
political purpose. 


6 This document entitled Le discours du feu Monseigneur de Thurin, Certain discours fait 
par le bon Arcevesque trepassé, is published in the appendix of Carutti, Storia della diplomazia 
della corte di Savoia. vol. 1, 532—546. 

°° It is possible that Seyssel could write with more confidence after his appointment 
as bishop, and age could also have affected his rhetoric; Seyssel's writing does become 
more serious and straightforward as he grows older. Nevertheless, there are notable 
exceptions such as his oration to the Florentines in 1513, which is written in a highly 
rhetorical style. In addition, Seyssel’s translations of histories maintain a similar voice 
throughout his career. 

5? Guillaume Budé, De L’institution du Prince (Farnborough, Hants.: Gregg Press 
Limited, 1966), and Erasmus, Desiderius. The Education of a Christian Prince, Trans. 
Lester Born (New York: Octagon Books, 1965). 
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Although the Monarchie has hterary qualities such as historical allu- 
sions and a polished style that indicate a potentially larger audience, it 
includes elements that provide insight into Seyssel's identity as a coun- 
selor. He claimed that the text was meant to function as a substitute 
for his own presence, and that he wrote down what he would say “by 
word of mouth, if I were present.” The source of his information was 
his own experience—what he had handled himself. Seyssel’s use of the 
verb mamier (to handle) four times in the preface emphasized tangibility. 
In situations where he lacked personal experience, he relied on what 
he heard from others who had dealt with the important affairs of the 
kingdom. 

Seyssel's language provides additional evidence of the diplomatic 
nature of the Monarchie. He stated, *I did not wish to follow the style 
or use the forms of those who had written on these matters before." 
Rather, he wanted to write “in simple familiar style in ordinary everyday 
language, without alleging impressive reasons or authorities.” A clue 
to Seyssel's image of himself was also present in the preface. He made 
a point of distancing himself from earlier scholars who had written on 
politics before him: 


One puts in writing what one wishes, and what common sense teaches 
easily: but the imperfection of men is so great that there is nobody so 
wise, virtuous, and prudent as the scholars describe, nor similarly is 
found any city or republic, great or small, ruled and conducted entirely 
in accordance with moral or political reason.9? 


The word Seyssel used for those scholars of the past is clerc, which often 
carried a negative connotation in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
In its definition as ‘scholar,’ the concept of the clerc was set in opposi- 
tion to noble or warrior values. For example, the Larousse dictionary 
of Renaissance French provides the following examples. To “parler de 
choses in clerc d'armes? meant to speak without experience. According to 
Leroux de Lincy’s book of proverbs, “Clercs et femmes sont tout un”, and 


& Seyssel, Monarchie, 99: “Si n'ai voulu suivre le style ni user des termes d'aucun 
qui en écrit, ains en bas style et familier, par terms communs et usités, et sans alléguer 
grands raisons, ni autorités." The translation I use is J.H. Hexter’s The Monarchy of 
France (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1981) 36. 

© Seyssel, Monarchie, 95: “Pon met et couche par écrit ce que l'on veut et que le 
sens naturel enseigne bien aisément: mais l'imperfection des hommes est si grande que 
nul ne se trouve sage, vertueux et prud'homme de la sorte que les clers la décrivent, 
ni pareillement se trouve aucune cité ou chose publique, grande ni petite, réglée et 
conduite entiérement selon la raison morale et politique." 
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Eustache Deschamps made the observation that “Chevaliers ont honte d'estre 
clercs”? Commynes also noted, somewhat in despair, the attitude of 
French princes to scholarship. As he lamented, “God did not establish 
the office of king or any other prince so that it could be exercised by 
beasts, nor by those who boast: ‘I am not a scholar, I will leave it for 
my counsel; I trust them.”’! Nevertheless, he also shunned the identity 
of a scholar. 

In the first paragraph of the Monarchie de France, Seyssel makes a dis- 
tinction between himself and the clercs who had written about politics 
before him. Their political advice was of questionable utility because 
those “who have composed treatises on polities and republics in both 
Greek and Latin, were nearly all clercs not having experience of most 
of what they wrote.”” In French culture there was a sharp division 
between those who were scholars and those who knew about war (i.e. 
the nobility). Although Seyssel did not claim to be a warrior, he clearly 
did not want to be labeled as a scholar without practical experience, 
because the warrior nobles of the court probably would not have lis- 
tened to such a person. In addition, Seyssel himself a member of the 
warrior nobility, maintained the same values as his audience, despite 
having built a notable reputation as a scholar.” 

Although Seyssel in the Monarchie de France dedicated a great deal of 
his discussion to the question of how to dominate northern Italy, only 
a year afterward he penned a discourse on the acquisition of Milan 
dedicated to Francis I's potential rival, Charles II of Savoy. This secret 
document was more clearly in the genre of diplomatic council. With- 
out citing any ancient examples, Seyssel first systematically provided 
the reasons why the duke of Savoy should conquer Milan and then 
discussed how this might be accomplished. 


Larousse Dictionnaire du Moyen Français: La Renaissance, s.v. ‘clerc.’ 

7 Commynes, Mémoires, 186: “Et croiéz que Dieu n'a point estably l'office de roy 
ne d'aultre prince pour estre exercé pour les bestes, ny par ceulx qui par gloire dient: 
“Je ne suis point clerc; je laisse faire a mon conseil; je me fie en eulx." 

7? Seyssel, Monarchie, 95: “Et davantage je n'ai écrit chose en particulier que ne puisse 
prouver par raison politique, par autorité approuvé et par exemple d'histoire authen- 
tique, ainsi qu'on fait ceux qui ont composé les traités des polices et choses publiques 
tant en grec qu'en latin, qui presque tous ont été clercs et non ayants expérience de 
la plus grande partie de ce qu’ils écrivaient.” 

73 Tt was not unusual for scholars to be self-deprecating for rhetorical purposes, but 
Seyssel’s attitude is not false modesty, rather he claims to know his subject (government) 
better than other scholars. 
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It is impossible or very difficult for the king to keep the duchy [of Milan], as 
much because of the envy and desire that all the other Christian princes 
have of it, seeing 1t grow, as for the fear that they have of him, if he 
begins to prosper in Italy, especially the emperor [Maximilian I] and 
the Catholic King [Charles V], his nephew who claim rights in several 
Italian lands and who wish to dominate it; which they could never do if 
the king kept the duchy, as they would always be in fear of losing what they 
hold, which is what moved the late king of Spain to conspire against 
the late king [of France]. Secondly, the subjects and inhabitants of the 
duchy are universally disloyal French and hate them more than ever. This 
hatred will grow everyday, as much because of the evils that they suffer 
because of the war, as the disorder of the French in everything, which 
makes things worse rather than better.” 

*[talics indicate words marked out in the manuscript. 


Here Seyssel analyzes the major players on the diplomatic scene, assess- 
ing their attitudes, calculating their strength, striving to find some bal- 
ance of power that would give Savoy an edge. That was his function in 
this instance as counselor: to provide useful information to his patron. 
It necessarily had to be straightforward and true. What a contrast to his 
propaganda written for France! It is strange to think that after spending 
most of his professional life aiding the French king in his domination of 
northern Italy, Seyssel would present such an obvious betrayal, but in 
the feudalistic terms of his day, the duke was his ‘natural lord’ and at 
any rate he was no longer in the service of the king of France. Seyssel’s 
lack of loyalty, to use a modern phrase, underlines the pre-nationalistic 
character of the Renaissance state. 

Claude de Seyssel was only one of many scholar-diplomats inhabiting 
the courts of Western Europe in the years after the French invasion of 
Italy in 1494. Philippe de Commynes, Baldassare Castiglione, Niccoló 
Machiavelli, and Francesco Guicciardini all practiced politics as diplo- 


™ Seyssel, Discourse fait par le bon Arceuescue trespassé, 533: “Il est impossible ou tres 
difficile que le roy puisse garder le dit duché, tant pour la grande gelosie et enuye que ont 
tous les aultres princes cristiens sur luy, le voyant ainsi agrandier, que pour la crainte 
quilz ont de luy, sil venoit a prosperer en Italie, principallement Lempereur et le Roy 
catholique son nepueu qui ont et pretendent droit en plusieurs pays dudite Italie et en 
veulent auair la domination; ce quilz ne porroient, tenant le Roy le dit duché; ains seroient 
tousjours en crainte perdre ce quiz y tiengnent, qui a este la cause que meut le feu roy 
despaigne a conspirer contre le feu Roy. Secundement les subgectz et habitans dudit 
Duché sont vniuersellement mauuays francoys et hayssans la nation plus que jamais; la 
quelle hayne croistra tous les jours, tant a cause des maulx quilz souffrent pour raison 
de la guerre comme aussi pour le desordre des francoys en toutes choses, qui est pour 
empirer plustost que pour amander.” 
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mats at or for foreign courts. ‘Though they played an important role in 
the creation and transmission of scholarship, they obtained and trans- 
mitted secret information regarding diplomatic strategy and military 
intelligence. This chapter has examined how the identities of ‘scholar’ 
and ‘diplomat’ interrelated within the context of the Renaissance state, 
and what that reveals about the nature of civic identity in the years 
before the rise of the nation-state. It has looked at the language of a 
scholar-diplomat in his various functions to elucidate attitudes of the 
author to his social context, and his professional identity in relation to 
his audience. 

Exposing the internal differences within in one person’s discourses 1s 
a fairly simple undertaking. Different purposes and different audiences 
obviously require different rhetoric. However, in a larger context, it is 
clear that Seyssel, in his use of a variety of styles and personas, held 
certain attitudes toward knowledge and its diffusion. Seyssel tried to 
keep true and straightforward knowledge restricted. Ornamented, 
manipulated, and sometimes false information was appropriate to the 
public. He talked to the public as to inferiors, whereas he talked to the 
royal council (perhaps even the king) as equals. In sixteenth-century 
France, scholars occupied a lower social level than the warrior nobles. 
Therefore, when talking to the court, Seyssel shunned his humanist 
identity. However, the transition from a feudal kingdom to bureau- 
cratic state, governments clearly needed scholars. In order to fulfill the 
traditionally noble function of service to state, Seyssel often assumed 
the role of the scholar. The apparent confusion of civic identities in 
political actors such as Seyssel indicates a government in the process 
of transformation. 

At this point, a comparison between Seyssel and his contemporaries 
will be useful. The rhetoric of Seyssel’s diplomatic writings resembles 
that of the Florentine political thinkers, Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
and as well of the relazioni of the Venetian ambassadors. ‘They also 
resemble the straightforward mémoires of Philippe de Commynes.^? There 
was a mode of discourse particular to these diplomats and counselors, 
a discourse based on observation of fact, presented in a matter-of-fact 


73 A comparison might also be made to Phillip de Commynes, whose memoirs 
exhibit a similar candid realism due to his diplomatic background. His writing evokes 
a sense of “privacy,” as the memorialist is on the same level as the interlocutor who 
shares the same “experiences.” See Joël Blanchard, Commynes L’Européen: l'invention. du 
politique (Geneva: Droz, 1996), 375. 
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way, free from ornamentation and humanist posturing. This style of 
writing has partly to do with the purposes of the diplomat, i.e. to aid 
his state in decisions regarding state policy; the importance of this 1s 
reflected in the frank quality of written information. But it also had 
to do with the nature of the social context in which it was written 
and the social identity of the author. In both monarchies and Italian 
republics, the diplomatic corps was mainly composed of men from 
noble or patrician families. A word that would encompass both these 
patricians as well as Seyssel would be oftimati, and I contend that their 
identities as members of this elite group were reflected in the rhetoric 
of their diplomatic discourse. 

In the public arena, an orator of higher social standing addressed an 
unknown multitude, which he generally considered inferior in terms of 
education and comprehension. The audience needed to be persuaded 
to accept the will of the state, and it was assumed that the means of 
doing so was to appeal to emotion and to authorities. The orator clothed 
his language in finery, partly because it was thought more persuasive, 
but perhaps also because the audience should not have access to pure 
political information that could be dangerous." 

The social context of diplomatic correspondence of a limited circula- 
tion was quite different. The audience was either socially superior (in 
the case of the king) or socially equal (in the case of Italian republics 
or royal setüngs, where the real audience is the high council). The 
interlocutors were universally elite. The author had to talk with his 
audience, not down to it. Since the author regarded his audience as 
rational, he appealed to reason, not emotion. Information needed to 
be clear and unadorned, because intelligence was integral to the vital 


75 This is why metaphors which evoke the “diplomatic exchange" in connection with 


commerce must be reexamined. Diplomats certainly exchanged information, and, like 
merchants, believed in the power of words in the marketplace, but one must ques- 
tion the identity of the diplomats themselves. The republics of Venice and Florence 
had merchant aristocracies to be sure, and scions from these families made up the 
corps of diplomats from these states. But it is important to remember that these men 
were also aristocrats and came from the oldest families. In Venice, the patriciate had 
been closed since the fourteenth century, and only patricians were allowed to go on 
diplomatic missions. 

7 [n this type of discourse, I include orations read in ceremonies at foreign courts. 
Although in this case the audience is not necessarily socially inferior, it was often 
assumed that the oration would leak to the public, or at least to a wider audience. An 
additional barrier to truth was that the ambassador was obliged to not reveal state 
secrets or even the true will of the king or state. 
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interests of the government, and for this reason no miscommunication 
could be tolerated. Finally, the frankness and candor of this discourse 
reflected a sentiment of intimacy, of membership within a group; in 
this case not the republic of letters, but rather the ranks of the ruling 
elite. Thus, noble diplomats such as Seyssel defined themselves as active 
participants in the policy-making machinery of the state, not men of 
letters charged with representing the will of their patron. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE TRANSLATOR OF ANCIENT HISTORIES 


Much like Seyssel himself, the genre of history translation has been 
rather neglected by scholars.! A notable exception is A.C. Dionisotti's 
recent article examining the translations by Seyssel. Dionisotti’s inten- 
tion was to continue a project proposed by Arnaldo Momigliano: to 
collect evidence that ‘would help us to understand where and on what 
occasions and by what people books of history were written and read.” 
The present chapter will ask the following questions: Why did Seyssel 
undertake the translations? How did Seyssel conceive his task as transla- 
tor? For whom were they intended? Finally, what can be inferred from 
his technique of translation? 

Undoubtedly, Seyssel believed the translations would serve his own 
interests at court. They were a way to attract patronage and to enhance 
his prestige by creating a reputation as an important scholar. But evi- 
dence suggests that their main purpose for Seyssel was to prove his 
utility as a counselor to the king, to whom all but one of his transla- 
tions were dedicated.? The goal of this chapter is to determine exactly 
how his translations could accomplish this. There are two aspects to 
this question: first, the act of translating itself and second, the use of 
the histories which translation made accessible. 


! This chapter is reprinted, with changes, from my article “Claude de Seyssel’s 
Translations of Ancient Historians" Journal of the History of Ideas 61 (2000): 561—575, 
reprinted by permission of the University of Pennsylvnia Press. © 2000 by Journal of 
the History of Ideas, Inc. For a recent study of the rhetoric of history translation see 
Jacob Soll, Publishing the Prince: History, Reading, and the Birth of Political Criticism (Ann 
Arbor, MI: University of Michigan Press, 2005). 

? A.C. Dionisotti, ‘Claude de Seyssel in Ancient History and the Antiquarian: Essays 
in Memory of Arnaldo Momigliano, ed. M.H. Crawford and C.R. Ligota (London: The 
Warburg Institute, 1995), 73-89. For background information about historical transla- 
tion in the Renaissance, I am greatly indebted to E.B. Fryde, Humanism and Renaissance 
Historiography (London: The Hambledon Press, 1983). 

* This is the argument of Paul Chavy in his study of Seyssel’s translations, ‘Les 
Traductions Humanistes de Claude de Seyssel in L’humanisme française au debut de la 
Renaissance: Colloque International de Tours, ed. A. Stegman and M. Francois (Paris: Librarie 
Philosophique J. Vrin, 1973), 361—376. 
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Claude de Seyssel was the first to translate seven works of ancient 
history into the French language.* Previous historians have placed these 
translations in the larger context of the sixteenth century movement 
toward the French vernacular. They were part of a literary project 
which would, as Seyssel put it in a preface to his translation of Justin 
presented to the king in 1509, ‘enrichir, magnifier et publier’ the French 
language. By this he meant that the rather crude French language 
would be enriched with elements of the more perfect Latin by imitating 
Latin style and adopting its vocabulary, just as Latin had been enriched 
by adopting elements of Greek. The other side to his endeavor was to 
extend knowledge by means of the French vernacular so that those in 
the interior of the country who did not know Latin could gain access 
to knowledge of the Scriptures, moral philosophy, medicine and his- 
tory? The vernacular was significant in terms of the exterior of the 
country as well. As Lorenzo Valla noted in his famous preface to the 
Elegantiae, language and political domination go hand in hand.’ Seyssel 
put this concept in the context of the French invasion of Italy, stating 
‘There is no region now in it [Italy] where the French language is 
not understood by the majority of the people: such that whereas Ital- 
ians once considered the French barbarians as much in customs as in 
language, at present they converse without translators and the Italians 
adapt themselves, those under your subjection as well as many others, 


* [n chronological order the manuscripts are: Xenophon, Anabasis (1505); Appian of 
Alexandria, Wars of the Romans and Plutarch, Life of Mark Antony (1507?); Justin, Epitome 
(1509); Diodorus Siculus, books XVIII, XIX, XX of the Bibliotheca with Plutarch, Life 
of Demetrius (1511); Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History (1513?), of which the manuscript is 
lost; Thucydides, The Peloponnesian Wars (1514); Appian of Alexandria, The Spanish and 
Hannibali Wars (1514). 

$ Ferdinand Brunot. “Un projet d'enrichir, magnifier et publier la langue français en 
1509” Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France 1 (1894): 27-37. For a discussion of the move- 
ment toward the French vernacular in the sixteenth century, see the introduction to 
Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines a nos jours, vol. 2 (Paris: Libraire 
Armand Colin, 1967) and more recently, Paul Cohen, *Courtly French, Learned Latin, 
and Peasant Patois: The Making of a National Language in Early Modern France,” 
(Ph.D. Diss., Princeton University, 2001). 

9 Seyssel, Exorde de Justin printed in La Monarchie de France, ed. Poujol, 67: “Ceux qui 
n'ont aucune notice de la langue latine peuvent entendre plusieurs choses bonnes et 
hautes, soit en la Sainte Ecriture, en philosophie morale, en médecine ou en histoire, 
dont n'auraient aucune connaissance sans cela." 

7 Lorenzo Valla, The Elegances of the Latin Language in The Portable Renaissance Reader, 
ed. and trans. J.B. Ross and M.M. McLaughlin (New York: Viking Press, 1953), 
131-135. 
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to the dress and lifestyle of France."? In this way, he understood the 
act of translation itself as a contribution to the king's efforts at Italian 
conquest. Thus, his literary project was essentially political.” 

Unlike his queen, Anne of Brittany, who was a substantial patron 
of literary activity across many genres, Louis XII limited his intellec- 
tual interest to history. The poets at court often drew on the genre 
of history, and propaganda pieces were written as histories and vice- 
versa in order to sway public opinion.'! Seyssel himself did this, writ- 
ing a panegyric to Louis XII in the form of a history of France, and 
a pamphlet purporting to be a history of the glorious victory of the 
king at Agnadello against the Venetians. Both of these were published 
immediately for wide circulation.'* If his contemporary histories served 
as propaganda, what purposes did his translations of ancient histories 
serve? Were they also intended as propaganda? It is not likely, given 
that none of them was made public by Seyssel, nor were they published 
during his lifetime. Since he actively sought publication for many of his 
other works, why did he not do the same for his translations? Evidence 
suggests that Seyssel wanted to restrict the audience of his ancient 
histories to the king and his court; he believed the information to be 


8 Seyssel, Monarchie, 66: “Par le moyen des grandes et glorieuses conquêtes qu’avez 
faites en Italie, n’y a quartier maitenant en icelle où le langage français ne soit entendu 
par la plupart des gens: tellement que, là ot les Italiens réputaient jadis les Francais 
barbares tant en moeurs qu'en langage, à présent s'entrentendent sans truchement 
les uns les autres et si s'adeptent les Italiens...aux habillements et manière de vivre 
de France." 

? [t is interesting to compare the political nature of Seyssel’s preface to Justin with 
a contemporary work, Jean Lemaire de Belges's La Concorde des Deux Langages, a poetic 
appeal to unite French and Tuscan that illustrated an alliance between Florence and 
France. Whereas Lemaire de Belges maintains the equality of French with Tuscan 
and Latin, Seyssel treats French as an inferior language that must adopt grammar 
and vocabulary from a superior language. By claiming equality in language, Lemaire 
de Belges also claims that culturally the French are on par with the Italians. Seyssel 
never makes this assertion. Jean Lemaire de Belges, La Concorde des Deux Langages, ed. 
Jean Frappier (Paris: Droz, 1947), 18. 

10 Guillaume Budé criticized the late king Louis XII for his lack of learning in De 
Asse (1515). Frederic Baumgartner, Louis XII, 158. 

! See chapter 2, above. A thorough discussion of the nature of historical propaganda 
under Louis XII can be found in Michael Sherman, The Selling of Louis XII. Propaganda 
and Popular Culture in Renaissance France, 1498—1515. 

7 Les Louanges de Bon Roy Lovys XII, de ce nom dict Pere du peuple et de la felicité de son 
Regne and L’Excellence & la Felicité de la Victoire, que eut le Trechrestien Roy de France Louys 
XII de ce nom, dict Pere du peuple, contre les Venitiens, au lieu appelle Aignadel, l'an 1509, le 14 
iour de May. For a discussion of these works, see chapter 2. 
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not only primarily of value to this small group, but also unsuitable for 
the populace. 

Despite a flourishing interest in ancient culture that developed in the 
first three decades of the sixteenth century, there was a notable lack 
of activity in history translation." A relatively long time had elapsed 
since Robert Gaguin had translated Caesar's Commentaries, dedicated in 
1485. An even longer time had passed since Jean le Bégue's translations 
of Sallust in 1417 and Pierre Bersuire’s translation of Livy in 1350." 
These editions were still being printed in the early sixteenth century. 
The real work of ancient history translation would come into fruition 
only in the middle of the sixteenth century, over twenty years after the 
death of Seysscel.? 

Itis true that within the quarter century in which Seyssel wrote, there 
were important works of history written in Latin such as Gaguin's De 
origine et gestis francorum compendium, and there were also French transla- 
tions of Greek and Roman works of theology and literature. Finally, 
there were important works devoted to explaining aspects of ancient 
culture, such as Bude's De asse. However, translations of ancient history 
were altogether different in terms of their nature, audience, and pur- 
pose. They were a means of providing useful information to the king 
and high nobles engaged in war. This purpose was what separated the 
genre of history translation from translations of other forms of htera- 


5 The scarcity of history translation in the early part of the century reflected a 
general movement away from humanist scholarship in fifteenth century France. Ezio 
Ornato argued that the humanist impetus granted by Montreuil and Gerson was fol- 
lowed by a period of recul. No new classical manuscripts were discovered in France in 
the period until the end of the fifteenth century. He cited the opposition of the nobil- 
ity to Latin, the opposition of the Sorbonne to the new ideas, and the political and 
economic crises caused by the Hundred Years’ war. Ezio Ornato, “La Redicouverte 
des classiques. Un revelateur de ruture et de continuité dans le mouvement humanist 
en France du XV° siècle” in Les humanistes et l'antiquité grecque, ed. Mithiko Ishigami- 
Iagolnitzer (Paris: CNRS, 1989), 91-93. 

^ Jaques Monfrin, “La connaissance de l'antiquité et le probléme de l'humanism 
en langue vulgaire dans la France du XV siécle" in The Late Middle Ages and the Dawn 
of Humanism Outside Italy. Ed. M. Verbeke and J. Ijsewijn (Leuven: Leuven University 
Press, 1972), 137-144. There were, however, several translations made for Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy in the 1470's including the Hiero and Cyropaedia of Xenophon 
(translated from the Italian) and an edition of Quintus Curtius. A comprehensive list 
of all Latin works translated into French, which includes information on Le Bégue's 
translation of Sallust is found in Robert Lucas, “Mediaeval French Translations of the 
Latin Classics to 1500." Speculum 45:2 (1970), 225—253. 

5 Ruth Bunker, A Bibliographical Study of the Greek Works and Translations Published in 
France During the Renaissance: The Decade 1540—1550. (Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 
1939), 38. 
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ture. All of Seyssel’s translations of secular history were dedicated to 
the king, as were the translations of Roman history made in fourteenth 
and fifteenth century France. It was commonplace for the prefaces of 
these histories to stress the utility of ancient history for sovereigns who 
governed and waged war.'® 

Another important feature that distinguished ancient history from 
other forms of literature was its reputation for authenticity. Seyssel’s 
preface to his first translation of history, Xenophon’s Anabasis, written in 
1506, stressed this point. In it he compared the “fables under the color 
of history that once were composed by idle people” such as the tales 
of Lancelot and others “which contain nothing but lies and impossible 
things" to the works of “authentic historians approved as true.” This 
truth came from method, as “a good historian inquires from several 
the truth of something that everyone knows together, but no individual 
knows entirely,” and from experience. According to Seyssel, “There is 
no doubt that those who were present and in command when the things 
happened can better know the truth than those who speak of it from 
hearsay."'? From these statements it is clear that Seyssel understood that 
critical inquiry provided the foundation for the discipline of history. It 
was what separated “true” history from “false” history. But it was also 
what separated antiquity from the present, when criticism was discour- 
aged and the truth was considered potentially subversive. Nobody in 
Seyssel’s time was both writing and publishing real history, either in 
France or Italy. Robert Gaguin’s history of France published in 1495, 
Compendium de origine et gestis francorum, did not question or confront the 


'© Bersuire dedicated his Livy to John II, Lebégue his Bello Punico to Charles VII, 
and Gaguin’s Commentaries to Charles VIII. In the preface to the last, Gaguin reinforces 
the idea of the utility of history to a soveriegn stating, “Car come deux choses soient 
premierement requise et fort convenables a ung souuerain prince cest a scauoir pru- 
dence de conduire en bon ordre les chose publiques. Et force de mener vaillamment 
de couraige les guerres quant il en est besoing.” Robert Gaguin, Les commentaires de iules 
cesar. B.N. Res. J 273. fol. 1. 

17 Claude de Seyssel, preface to Xenophon's Anabasis (Paris: Galliot du Pré, 1529), 
fol. 1: “Car au regard daucunes fables que soubz couleur dhistoire one este iadis par 
gens oysifz composees/mesmement en langaige francoys/ Comme sont les liures de 
la table rond...et autres semblables/qui ne contiennent si non menteries et choses 
impossibles/elles ne font point aucunement a louer...mais quant laucteur de lhistoire 
que vous lisez est par les histriens auctentiques approuue comme veritable." 

18 Ibid., fol. 1: “Le bon historien enquiert de plusieurs la verite dune chose que tous 
ensembles scauent/mais nul deux ne le scet, par entier...il nest point a doubter que 
ceulx qui ont este presens & chefz quant les choses se faisoient nen puissent myeulx 
scauoir la verite/que ceulx qui nen parlent que par oyr dire.” 
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myths of French grandeur. Although a few critical histories were writ- 
ten in the vernacular, such as Commynes's Memoires and Guicciardini’s 
History of Italy, they were only published twenty years after the deaths 
of their authors.” The fear of writing freely clearly stunted the devel- 
opment of historiography in the early modern era.?! 

Seyssel never made clear his reasons for beginning this project, pro- 
testing repeatedly his reluctance to engage in the work of translation. 
The issue of nationality arose in the preface of his first translation, 
Xenophon. He implored the king to “consider that I am not native to 
France” and not to be surprised if “I am not very familiar with the 
French language since I have spent most of my life in Italy, in other 
occupations besides translating histories." Of course, these are state- 
ments of false modesty, because Savoy was a francophone duchy, and 
French was Seyssel's maternal language. In the Exorde de Justin, his 
second translation, he also protested his reluctance to engage in such 
work, stating, “It was not my trade, and I had never undertaken such 
a work (as it was suitable neither to my profession nor to my national- 
ity)? The protest concerning his professional suitability for translating 
is more puzzling than that which concerns his language. It is not clear 
if Seyssel believed an ideal translator should be a humanist scholar 
who could best understand the nuances of language, or a man of war 
who could best understand the subject matter of these histories. The 
Savoyard translator professed to be neither. He stated, “There are 
within [this work] some subtleties of war, which should be considered, 
in my opinion. However, I defer to those engaged in war, because that 
is not my trade.”* 

Although the audience for translations of ancient history was small, 
it was powerful. And yet, few of the nobles were interested in reading 
such literature. One explanation for this situation may be found in the 


1 Frank Collard, Un historien au travail a la fin du xve siècle: Robert Gaguin (Geneva: 
Droz, 1996), 42. 

2 Commynes’s Mémoirs appeared in print in 1524, Guicciardini’s Storia d’Italia in 
1561. Philippe de Commynes, Mémoirs. Joël Blanchard, ed., 70. Francesco Guicciardini, 
Storia d'Italia. Ettore Mazzali, ed., lv. 

?! E.B. Fryde, Humanism and Renaissance Historiography, 31. 

2 Seyssel, preface to Xenophon, fol. III: *Considerez que ie ne suis pas natif de 
france...la plus part de mon aage ay vse en ytalie & en aultre exercice que en histoires." 

° Seyssel, Monarchie, 67. 

?* Ibid., “Dedans aulcunes subtillitez de guerre/qui sont assez a noter selon mon 
aduis/toutefuoyes ie men raporte a ceulx qui ont hante les armes. Car ce nest pas 
mon mestier.” 
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works of Georges d'Halluin (1473-1536), lord of Comines, Rolleghen, 
Rouquette and viscount of Nieuport. A scion of the sword nobility, he 
also engaged in the new humanist scholarship, both as a patron and 
as a humanist commentator and translator.” His preface to a treatise 
on the ceremony of the Roman triumph was dedicated to Charles of 
Burgundy in 1514, and was intended to serve as an introduction to a 
translation of Suetonius. The preface asked why history translations 
had not found an audience among the group whom they would most 
benefit: the nobility. He provided two main reasons: one was the poor 
quality of the translations, and the other was the nature of contem- 
porary noble culture. One of the reasons for the poor quality was that 
the translators did not understand ancient histories because they were 
“for the most part priests or clerks of the long robe who perhaps never 
went to war.” He also stated: 


Those who could best understand these Roman histories (the nobles and 
those who go to war) reject and refuse the Latin language, and especially 
the princes who ought to know it among all others, and it 1s so bad that 
customarily people make fun of a nobleman or a soldier who speaks 
Latin saying that he cannot be both a soldier and a clerk, and because 
of this a common proverb has arisen that says: ‘He speaks like a clerk 
of arms...’ 


I say that these Roman histories cannot be well translated or explained by 
anyone who has not frequented the courts of princes and war, because the 
main subject matter is the war and conquest made by the Romans, and 
almost all the poets, orators, and historians of Rome were courtiers and 
soldiers or captains in war, like Titus Livy, Valerius, Suetonius, Sallust, 
Cicero, Cato the first and second, and many others. Now, everybody 
knows that the people who have translated these histories were all of the 
long robe, priests and monks, so that customarily people make fun of 
a nobleman who speaks Latin or who knows how to write well, so that 
one proverb says, ‘writing poorly is the study of a gentleman,’ and that 
any man who speaks Latin cannot be a good soldier.” 


25 Jacques Monfrin, “La Connaissance de l’antiquity,” 156-157. 

2 George d'Halluin, untitled manuscript containing a translation of Elien the 
Tacticien and Des triumphes des Romains (B.N. Fr. 24725, fol. 5-21) cited in Jacques 
Monfrin, “La connaissance de l’antiquité”, 158-161: “car ce sont pour la plus part 
prestres ou clers de la longue robe qui par aventure ne furent jamais en guerre... ceulx 
qui mieulx pourroient entendre ces histoires rommaines (ce sont les nobles gens et ceulx 
qui hantent la guerre), ceulx ici mesmes reboutent la langue latine et l'ont en desdaing, 
et principalement les princes qui la devroient scavoir sur tous aultres, et est la coustume 
sy mauvaises qu l'on se mocque d'ung noble homme ou d'ung gendarme et bon clerc 
ensemble, et a ceste cause est venue en avant un proverbe commun qui dist: ‘Il en parle 
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How exactly were the histories meant to be used by their intended 
audience, assuming that they read them? Seyssel shared with many 
of his humanist contemporaries a similar vision of history. They did 
not see the ancient past as a unified and continuing process eventu- 
ally leading to the present. Rather, history was seen as a fertile field 
in which to find examples to teach moral philosophy." Seyssel, like 
the ancients, assumed that the past repeated itself in a cycle, so the 
factors determining past actions would be the same as those at work 
in the present.” In his use of history, however, he differed from Budé 
and Erasmus, who sought out historical figures who would illustrate 
moral precepts. Rather, he resembled Guicciardini and Machiavelli, 
who looked for lessons of political conduct. To be sure, he focused on 
successful generals, but he also understood that past customs, laws and 
virtues of states could serve as models. History for Seyssel was a source 
of political knowledge intended to inform policy-making; his interest 
was not in the past, but in the present.” 

A description of the histories Seyssel translated will help to illuminate 
the sort of knowledge he actively sought. His first history, translated in 
1504-1505, was Xenophon’s Anabasis, a story of the retreat of 10,000 


comme un clerc d’armes’...Je diz que ces histoires rommaines ne peulent estre bien 
translatees ne exposees sinon par ceulx qui ont hanté la court de princes et la guerre, 
pour ce que leur principale matere est tout de la guerre et consqueste que firent les 
Rommains, et quasy tous les poetes, orateurs et historiens romains estolent tous gens 
de court et gendarmes ou capitaines en la guerre, comme Tite-Live, Valere, Suetone, 
Saluste, Tulle Cicero, Caton le premier et Caton le second et pluseurs aultres. Or est 
tout notoire que ceulx qui ont translaté ces histoires rommaines estoient tout gens a 
longue robe, prestres et moynes, pour ce que la coustume est maintenant sy mauvaise 
qu l'on se mocque d'ung noble homme qui parle latin ou qui scet bien escrire, et tient 
on comme ung proverbe que de mal escrire, c'est lettre de gentilhomme, et que ung 
homme parlant latin ne peult estre bon homme d’arme.” D'Halluin echoes Lebégue’s 
earlier statement in his preface to Brunr's De bello punico: “des princes et seigneurs sont 
plus voulentiers receus et leus livres frangois que en latin, en tant communement plus 
y conversent de gens laiz que de clers.” (BN fr. 23085, fol. 1-2) cited in Monfrin, “La 
connaissance de l'antiquity" 165. 

7 Felix Gilbert, “The Renaissance Interest in History’ in Art, Science and History in the 
Renaissance, ed. Charles Singleton (Baltimore, M.D.: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1967) 373-387, Myron Gilmore, “The Renaissance Conception of the Lessons of 
History’ in Humanists and Jurists. Six Studies in the Renaissance (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1963) and Timothy Hampton, Writing from History: The Rhetoric of 
Exemplarity in Renaissance Literature (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1990). Another 
study of the use of examples in the Renaissance is John D. Lyons, Exemplum: The 
Rhetoric of Example in Early Modern France and Italy (Princeton, N,J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1989). 

? Felix Gilbert, “The Renaissance interest in History,” 377. 

? Donald Kelley, ed. Versions of History from Antiquity to the Enlightenment (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1991), 7-12. 
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Greek soldiers from the rugged terrain of Asia Minor in the years 
before Alexander. After that came a translation of Appian of Alex- 
andria’s Wars of the Romans, including an account of the Roman Civil 
Wars to which Seyssel added Plutarch’s Life of Mark Antony, executed 
around 1507.? The third translation was Justin’s Epitome of History, 
from around 1509, which was an abridgement from the later Roman 
Empire of the now-lost work of the earlier historian Trogus Pompeius. 
This was a universal history which began with the ancient Near East 
and Greece, and covered Macedon and the Hellenistic kingdoms to 
their fall before the power of Rome. In 1511 he translated three books 
of Diodorus Siculus describing the successors of Alexander the Great. 
To this work, Seyssel added Plutarch’s Life of Demetrius. Although the 
manuscript is lost, it is believed that Seyssel dedicated The Ecclesiastical 
History to Anne of Brittany in 1513.3! This was his only religious history. 
In 1514 he completed his translation of ‘Thucydides, which included all 
eight books recounting the Peloponnesian Wars. According to Seyssel’s 
preface to this history, Thucydides was to be his last translation, but 
Seyssel translated one more: namely, Appian’s account of the Han- 
nibalic wars, only recently discovered by A.C. Dionisotti in the British 
Library. Although intended for Louis XII, it was dedicated to the new 
king Francis I in 1515. Except for Eusebius, all of his translations of 
histories were dedicated to the French king.” 

What generalizations can be drawn from these histories? First of all, 
the translations are overwhelmingly from Greek. One reason for this 
might be the influence of his collaborator, Janus Lascaris. Since Seys- 
sel himself did not know Greek, he collaborated with the Byzantine 
refugee, who translated these histories from Greek to Latin. Seyssel 
then translated them into French. Indeed, Lascaris seems to have been 
Seyssel’s main connection to humanism in France. A friend of Guil- 
laume Budé, Lascaris would later aid him in the construction of the 


99 Seyssel translated from Decembrio’s Italian version of Appian's civil wars from 
1472, which also added Plutarch's Life of Mark Antony. See A.C. Dionisotti, “Claude de 
Seyssel,” 87. Poggio had translated the first five books of Diodorus Siculus for Nicolas V. 
See E.B. Fryde, Humanism and Renaissance Historiography, 27. 

3! Poujol, in his introduction to the Monarchie cites many printed editions of this work 
(1532, 1567, and 1579), but none include a preface. Seyssel, Monarchie, 23. 

9? Seyssel’s translation of Xenophon's Anabasis is also an exception, in that Seyssel 
presented copies of it not only to Louis XII, but also to king Henry VII of England 
(shortly after a successful diplomatic mission to him in 1506) and to Charles II of Savoy, 
to whom he remained a perpetual counselor throughout his service to France. 
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Bibliothèque du Roi in the reign of Francis I.” Lascaris had brought nearly 
two hundred Greek manuscripts with him from Constantinople, and 
was believed to have enhanced his collection with manuscripts stolen 
from the library of Lorenzo de Medici during the French invasion of 
1494.% He and Seyssel had much in common; they both had served as 
diplomats for Louis XII, both had practical experience in politics, and 
both belonged to a special breed of Renaissance scholars. As uprooted 
noblemen practicing politics for a foreign government, they were always 
traveling, finding, translating, and transporting manuscripts. Lascaris also 
shared Seyssel's love of politics. When he taught Greek in Florence, he 
was unique in his selection of texts, which tended to emphasize Greek 
military strength rather than philosophy or literature.? 

Perhaps Seyssel chose Greek history as a subtle appeal to French 
patriotism, for by focusing on Greece, France could distance itself from 
ancient Rome, whose heritage the Italian city states claimed for their 
own. Between 1540 and 1550, French humanists including Amyot, Du 
Bellay, Ronsard, Dolet, and Pasquier feverishly translated and imitated 
the works of ancient Greece in an effort to both improve and glorify the 
French language.” But these sentiments, based on a sense of national 


33 Simone Balayé, La Bibliothèque Nationale des origines à 1800 (Geneva: Droz, 1988), 
31—33. Because he worked before the creation of the Royal Library, Seyssel did much 
of his translation at the personal library of Louis XII at Blois. For information on 
this impressive collection see Denise Bloch, “La formation de la Bibliothéque du Roi” 
in Histoire des Bibliothèques françaises: Les bibliothèques médiévales du Vie siècle à 1530, Ed. 
André Vernet (Paris: Promodis-Editions du Cercle de la Librairie, 1989), 311-331, and 
Léopold Delisle, Le cabinet des Manuscrits de la Bibliothèque Nationale, vol. 1 (Amsterdam: 
Gérard Th. Van Heusden, 1969). 

** E.B. Fryde, Humanism and Renaissance Historiography, 208—210. 

3 For information on Janus Lascaris, see Börje Knös, Un ambassadeur de Hellénisme: 
Janus Lascaris et la tradition greco-byzantine dans humanism français. (Paris: Societe d’Edition 
‘Les Belles Lettres; 1945) and Anna Pontani, ‘Per la biographia, le lettere, 1 codici, 
le versioni di Giano Lascaris in Dotti bizantini e libri greci nell’Italia del secolo XV, ed. 
M. Cortesi, E.V. Maltese, (Naples, 1992) 363—433 and Anna Meschini, ‘La prolu- 
sione fiorentini di Giano Laskaris’ in Miscellanea di studi in onore di Vittore Branca, vol. 3 
(Florence, 1983), 69-113. 

3 This is the argument of Ruth Bunker in her study of Greek translations from 
1540-1550. She states that the humanist translators caught “the imagination of a newly 
unified French nation by identifying Greek ideals with French ideals, by interpreting 
Greek nationalism in terms of French nationalism." She also adds, “The underlying 
aim of both patron and translator was primarily the glorification of France and of the 
French language." Interestingly, her chapter, “Translations and Translators of Greek 
Books” does not mention Seyssel or his seven translations anywhere in the text. Ruth 
Bunker, A Bibliographical Study of the Greek Works and Translations Published in France During 
the Renaissance (Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 1939), 38, 77. See also Pierre Villey, 
XVléme siècle: Les sources des idées. Textes choisis et commentés (Paris: Plon, 1912), 39. 
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pride, were not primary in the decision of Seyssel, who had died fully 
two decades earlier. Of course, Seyssel might have chosen Greek texts 
in particular simply because they had not been translated previously 
into French, and their novelty would have made them more marketable 
at court. However, marketable as what, and to whom are important 
questions. A.C. Dionisotti suggested that Seyssel’s translations were a 
sort of substitute for the medieval romances, directed at the same audi- 
ence: the princes and the nobles who by this time preferred to hear 
stories read in vernacular prose." Certainly Xenophon would have 
quenched their thirst for adventure literature, and Diodorus’ account 
of the successors of Alexander the Great would serve as a sequel to the 
stories of that most famous conqueror. Dionisotti noted that in all of 
his histories, Seyssel included chapter divisions and tables of contents, 
which were also a standard feature of prose romances, as well as of 
medieval historiography. In addition, Seyssel’s presentation copies were 
sumptuously crafted, with many illuminations. Evidently they served 
as presents, finely produced for use at court.” According to Dionisotti, 
this explains why Seyssel never had his translations printed: Their rarity 
and exclusivity were part of their value.?? 

While Seyssel might have desired to keep them exclusive to increase 
their value, he might have had another motive as well: to keep the 
powerful information contained within them safely in the hands of the 
court nobility and away from the public. Seyssel himself hints at this 
in the preface to Xenophon, which he dedicated to Charles II duke of 
Savoy. He discusses Louis XII’s attitude toward the promulgation of the 
text, and saying, “Because of the singularity of the book, it seemed to 
him [Louis XII] that it ought not to be made public [dvulgué]|, rather 
as a rare thing it ought to belong to princes and important persons 


2240 


only. 


37 A.C. Dionisotti, “Claude de Seyssel,” 73-89. 

% On this topic see Natalie Zemon Davis, “Beyond the Market: Books as Gifts in 
Sixteenth-Century France” in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (1982), 69-88. 

399 Seyssel’s translations were published after his death, by order of Francis I himself 
directed by his lecteur Jacques Colin. The principal editions are: Thucydides (Paris: 
Badius, 1527); Xenophon (Paris: Galliot du Pré, 1529); Diodorus Siculus (Paris: Badius, 
1530); Eusebius (Paris: Geoffroy Tory, 1532); Appian of Alexandria, Wars (Lyon: 
Sulpice Sabon, 1544); Justin (Paris: M. de Vascosan, 1559). Seyssel’s last translation, 
the Hannibalic Wars of Appian, was never printed and perhaps not even presented. 

4 Seyssel, preface to the translation of Xenophon’s Anabasis presented to Charles II 
of Savoy. Paris, Bibliothéque National, (fr. 701): “Et tellement que pour la singularite 
du livre luy a semble quil ne debuoit point estre divulgue ains comme chouse tresrere 
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What was this information which must be kept away from the pub- 
lic? Primarily, it was military information. It is important to realize 
that most ancient history revolved around war. In the details of battle 
after battle, one could find information about equipment, troop for- 
mations, and strategy which would still have been relevant in Seyssel’s 
own time.*! Indeed, he may have chosen Macedonian and Hellenistic 
era history because it featured battles in which pike phalanxes played 
an important role. This would have had special importance because 
in the early sixteenth century, the Swiss infantry was defeating the 
French cavalry with such pike formations." The Hellenistic era is also 
significant because during this time kingdoms besieged and conquered 
the independent city-states of Greece in a way that paralleled French 
attempts to conquer the Italian city-states. Seyssel took very seriously 
the information on war gathered from ancient histories because so 
much of the Monarchie de France is dedicated to the art of war and 1s 
based on the examples found in these histories. 

Another reason why Seyssel might have wanted these histories kept 
in limited circulation was the fact that they inevitably emphasize the 
strengths and advantages of popular governments. Even historians 
who were anti-democratic had to concede the strength of Athens at 
its height as well as that of the Roman republic. Seyssel, a monarchist, 
carefully chose historians who shared his distrust of popular govern- 
ment, and particularly focused on the civil disorder he believed inherent 
in democracies. The only history which focuses on Rome is that of 
Appian, because, according to Seyssel, he is the only Greek or Roman 


estre communique a prinpces et grans personnaiges tant seullement.” The same state- 
ment appears in Seyssel’s preface to Anabasis presented to Henry VII of England. A.C. 
Dionisotti has included it in the appendix to her article “Claude de Seyssel”, 91-95. 
Ironically, the printed edition of Seyssel’s Thucydides in 1527 by Jacques Colin stated 
that its purpose was to give political and military instruction to “la trés illustre et trés 
haute excellence des princes et a la trés honorée magnificence des seigneurs et nobles 
français.” Colin also relates an anecdote in which Alexander chides Aristotle for having 
published his philosophy, stating, “Ce n'est pas bien fait à toi d'avoir publié les livres de 
science spéculative, car en quelle chose désormais serons-nous plus excellents que les 
autres si les doctrines que nous avons apprises commencent à étre connues à chacun?" 
The entire preface appears in Pierre Villey, Les Sources D'Idées, 42-46. The source of 
the anecdote is found in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander in Plutarch, The Parallel Lives, trans. 
Bernadotte Perrin (Cambridge, Mass.: Havard University Press, 1919), 243. 

^! For the view that ancient histories could serve as military counsel, see A. Grafton 
and L. Jardine, “‘Studied for Action’: How Gabriel Harvey read his Livy" Past and 
Present 129, 30—78. 

? David Eltis, The Military Revolution in Sixteenth-Century Europe (New York: I.B. Tauris, 
1995), 43-75. 
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writer who has given the fullest account of their ‘dissensions, seditions 
and intestine or civil wars.'? Thucydides was another historian who 
showed the dangers of civil war and how the democratic government 
of Athens contributed to it. 

Seyssel's apparent obsession with civic disorder and the threat of 
popular government seems rather unusual in the context of early 
sixteenth-century France, a state which appeared unified and peaceful 
to contemporaries as well as to later historians. Nevertheless, Seyssel 
saw two threats at the time: first, that social disorder within France 
would cause the downfall of the monarchy; second, that the monar- 
chy would have to fight more powerful democratic forces outside the 
country. Seyssel’s attitude probably had to do less with his observations 
of France than with his own experience as a diplomat who directly 
witnessed the civil disorder of the Italian city-states, and who then 
projected those social dynamics onto the kingdom of France. He might 
also have been influenced by his experience of the inner workings of 
the Swiss democracies, which were, incidentally, the sites of his most 
notable diplomatic failures. Seyssel also seems to have feared the power 
of the popular governments surrounding France. In the preface to his 
last translation, Appian's account of the Second Punic War, dedicated 
to Francis I, Seyssel stated that this particular history was significant 
because it concerned two popular empires, Rome and Carthage. He 
related how Rome's neighbors watched it grow until they were helpless 
against it, a narrative which he considered ‘good teaching and example 
for all great kings and princes to be admonished to think and have 
regard for popular states that they see around them grow in author- 
ity, in force, in territory, in wealth, in ambition and cupidity.’ Seyssel 
also used the examples of Carthage and Athens who were even more 
dangerous than Rome due to their lack of good laws and balanced 
constitution. Of this kind of popular empire Seyssel states, ‘It is not 
possible to take assurance in the promises and treaties of such states who 
are subject to the pure and absolute will of a rude, uncivil and willful 
people who by their nature are the enemy of princes, of nobles, of 
rich people and all those who have sense and authority, and moreover 
who are not often capable of truth or reason, but rather are inclined 


5 Seyssel, preface to the translation of Appian, Wars of the Romans, printed in 
Seyssel, Monarchie, 85. 
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toward every violence, villany, and greed." He also adds, ‘the wise 
and informed princes who see such states rise around them and which 
cannot be made secure from them by good and whole friendship, ought 
to strive to be secured from them by other means, as once did Philip 
of Macedon... who took such means towards them that he put them 
under subjection to him.'? Seyssel concluded that it is better to attack 
one's enemy in his own land as did Hannibal and Scipio, a statement 
clearly applicable to the king’s intentions of foreign conquest.*° 

An examination of Seyssel's technique of translation lends support 
to the argument that these translations were meant to serve primarily 
as military and political instruction for the king and his counselors. The 
translation of Thucydides provides a good example not only because 
Seyssel considered it his masterpiece in the art of translation, but also 
because Seyssel had been drawn particularly to this historian as one 
who shared his political perspective." Another reason to focus on this 


# Seyssel, preface to the translation of Appian's Jberica and Hannibalica published in 
A.C. Dionisotti, “Claude de Seyssel,” 99: “Si n'est possible prendre seureté es promesses 
et traictéz de telz estatz qui sont subgetz a la pure et absolue volunté d’ung peuple 
rude, incivil et voluntaire, qui de sa nature est ennemy des prinpces, des nobles, des 
riches et de tous ceulx qui ont sens et auctorité; et au surplus n’est plus souvent capable 
de verité et de raison, ains est enclin a toute violence, vilennie et convoitise, ainsi que 
l'on peut appercevoir par la presente histoire de l'estat des Cartaginois, et par aultres 
de celuy des Atheniens." 

5 A.C. Dionisotti has published the preface to this work in an appendix to her 
article “Claude de Seyssel,” 95-103. 

4 Seyssel, preface to Appian’s Iberica and Hannibalica, 98: “Qui est ung bel enseigne- 
ment et exemple a tous grans roys et prinpces pour estre advertiz de penser et avoir 
regard aux estats populaires qu’ilz voient croistre autour d’eulx, d’auctorité, de force, 
de pais, de richesses, d'ambition et de convoitise....Considerant lesquelles choses, les 
prinpces sages et aviséz qui volent telz estatz trop elever autour d'eulx asseurer par 
aultres moiens, ainsi que fit jadis le roy Philippe de Macedoine. Lequel, voiant l'estat 
populaire de plusieurs citéz de Grece venir à telle grandeur et puissance, depuis la 
victoire qu'ilz eurent contre les Persiens, que si on ne les rabaissoit, luy et les aultres 
prinpces leurs voisins viendroient du tout en leur subjectionm, et seroient par eulx 
oppresséz et malmenéz, comme desja estoient, tint telz moiens envers eulx qu'il les 
remit presque à sa subiection.” 

# An interesting comparison might be made between Seyssel’s approach to 
Thucydides and that of Thomas Hobbes, who was also attracted to this historian 
because he was "The most politic historiographer that ever writ" and taught him 
that “democracy was absurd and that one man is wiser than the multitude." Richard 
Schlatter, ed. Hobbes’s Thucydides (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1975), 
xviii-xxi. Quentin Skinner discusses Hobbes's approach to Thucydides” rhetorical 
style and its moral implications in “Thomas Hobbes: Rhetoric and the Construction 
of Morality” Dawes Hicks Lecture on Philosophy (London: The British Academy, 1990). 
See also Quentin Skinner, Reason and Rhetoric in the Philosophy of Hobbes (Cambridge: 
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translation is that it is one of the few for which we have the manuscript 
from which he worked.*? For the translation of Thucydides, Seyssel 
worked from the Latin translation made by Lorenzo Valla.? Because 
Seyssel found Valla's Latin very difficult, he relied on Lascaris to help 
him with the most challenging passages." The extent of Lascaris's 
influence is unknown, but it 1s nevertheless interesting to compare the 
divergence in both context and style apparent in the translations of 
Seyssel and Valla. 

Requested by Pope Nicholas V, Lorenzo Valla's translation of Thucy- 
dides was part of the pope's project to advance the church by making 
it a leader of culture.?' Although the translation of Greek works into 
Latin was related to a political agenda, i.e., the spread of language as 
a tool of empire, Valla does not seem to have chosen Thucydides out 
of the same political concerns as those which clearly motivated Seys- 
sel. It may be argued that for Valla, the translation of Thucydides was 
largely a literary enterprise, while for Seyssel, it was political. This is 


Cambridge University Press, 1996). Thucydides and Hobbes shared both a similar 
skepticism, and a strong anti-rhetorical sentiment. 

48 For most of his Greek histories, Seyssel relied on manuscript translations of Lascaris 
which are now lost. Exceptions are his translation of Justin, which was originally writ- 
ten in Latin and Appian's Wars of the Romans, which he translated from Pier Candido 
Decembrio. Seyssel claimed that the latter translation was so inaccurate that he was 
forced to rely on Lascaris for most of it. In fact, E.B. Fryde regarded Decembrio's 
translation as one of the ‘disasters’ of Nicolas V's project of translation. E.B. Fryde, 
Humanism and Renaissance Historiography, 27. 

? Seyssel translated Thucydides while in Rome as ambassador to Pope Leo X. He 
probably used the presentation copy of 1452 dedicated to Nicholas V. Heavily margin- 
ated, the copy contains corrections from Valla himself and his handwritten approval 
of the scribe’s work. The manuscript exists in the Vatican Library (Vat Lat. 1801). 
Judging the value of Valla's translation is complicated by the fact that the Greek codex 
or codices from which he worked have never been found, see G.B. Alberti, “Thucydide 
nella traduzione latina Lorenzo Valla” Studi italiani di filogia classica, 29 (1957): 222—249. 
In addition, numerous errors were added in subsequent copies, especially in the printed 
editions. R.I. Wilfred Westgate, “The Text of Valla's Translation of Thucydides” 
Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 67 (1936): 240—249. 

50 Seyssel’s translation was not highly regarded by French scholars later in the 
century. Henry Estienne commented, “ut Valla plerumque divinum potius quam 
interpretem Thucydidis egerat, ita hic episcopus vicissim Vallae sensum divinabat 
potius quam interpretabatur. (As Valla with Thucydides often acted more like a diviner 
than a translator, so this bishop in his turn guessed rather than translated the sense 
of Valla),” Richard Schlatter, ed. Hobbes’s Thucydides (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 1975), 573. 

°! Oxford Dictionary of Popes, s.v. “Nicholas V^ 
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demonstrated in an examination of how each translated Thucydides's 
Melian dialogue.? 

The Melian Dialogue captures the essence of Thucydidean history 
in many ways. Perhaps the most ruthless example of political realism 
to be found anywhere in his work, it is a dialogue between Athenian 
ambassadors and the magistrates of the little island of Melos. The 
Athenians try to convince the Melians to surrender to Athens without 
a battle. The Athenians make it clear that questions of justice should 
play no part in the discussion, maintaining that justice can be discussed 
only between equals, not between a weak island like Melos and a strong 
empire like Athens. The dialogue contains a clear illustration of the 
philosophical principle that force is the basis of human relationships.” 
The extraordinary character of what is said has its counterpart in the 
rhetorical strategy in which it is clothed. Thucydides’ style in general 
has been noted by the ancients in the following terms. Quintilian said it 
was ‘condensed, abbreviated and highly pressurized’ while Cicero noted 
that Thucydides is so compressed that ‘almost every word contains a full 
statement.” Dionysius of Halicarnassus identified four major elements: 
poetic vocabulary, variety of figures, harshness of sound combination, 
and a “brevity that lacks clarity.”°! The dialogue contains several of 
Thucydides’ favorite rhetorical devices, one of which is antithesis: for 
example, justice/expediency, present/future, and especially word/deed. 
To what extent was Seyssel able to capture the essence of the dialogue, 
both its substance and rhetorical structure? In terms of simply render- 
ing the information, he captured the main points, but he did not seem 
to notice how the literary style of the author gave true meaning to the 
dialogue. 

Compare the following passages from V.87.°° 


% Because the Greek copy from which Valla worked has been lost, for this chapter 
I will assume that significant deviations from both Valla's version and the Greek text 
considered most accurate today reflect a conscious choice on the part of Seyssel. 

5 Jacqueline de Romilly, Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism (New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1963), 298. 

* AJ. Woodman, Rhetoric in Classical Historiography (Portland, OR: Areopagitica 
Press, 1988), 45. 

°° I have not included the Greek because the codex from which Valla worked is 
unknown as well as to emphasize the differences between the translations of Seyssel 
and Valla. 
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C.E Smith (Loeb Classical Library): 


Well, if you have met to argue from suspicions about what may happen 
in the future, or for any other purpose than to consult for the safety of 
your city in the light of what 1s present and before your eyes, we may 
as well stop.?? 


Seyssel: 


Si vous est ici assemblez pour debattre des choses qui pourroient adve- 
nir/ou pour aultre matiere, que pour pouveoir au salut de vostre cite en 
lestat que les choses sont: il nest besoin que nous parlons plus avant.” 


Valla: 


Enim vero si ad suspiciones futurorum captandas/aut ad aliud quippiam 
convenistis/ quam ut ex rebus presentibus/& quas cernitis saluti civitatis 
consulatis, sileamus.?? 


Seyssel’s translation misses two main elements of Thucydides’ struc- 
turing of the dialogue and his style of history-writing in general. 
Thucydides’ use of antithesis pervades the dialogue, and the preced- 
ing passage illustrates the tension between the future and the present. 
The Athenians insist on concentrating only on the present, while the 
Melians want to discuss the future. This is ironic because throughout 
the history, foresight is emphasized as the quality of a good statesman. 
The Athenians claim to have a more realistic view of the political situ- 
ation, but this is undermined by their apparent blindness to the things 
which might, and in fact do, happen to them in the next episode, the 
disastrous Sicilian expedition.” Seyssel’s opposition: ‘things which could 
happen/the state in which things are’ lacks the power of Valla’s ‘sus- 
picions of the future/things which are present and which you can see 
clearly’ which is much more congruent with Thucydides. In fact, Seyssel 
simply omits the cernitis, when a reference to sight plays a significant role 
not only in the dialogue, but in the whole of the history. The ‘occular’ 
perspective and ‘Thucydides’ use of it to substantiate the truth of his 
claims is something which apparently escaped Seyssel. 


°° Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War. trans. Charles Forster Smith, (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1921, 1992), 3:157. 

°7 Seyssel, Thucydides. Paris, Biliothéque Nationale (fr. 17212), fol. 178. 

% Lorenzo Valla, Thucydides. Vatican Library (Vat. Lat. 1801), fol. 116. 

5 Jacqueline de Romilly, Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism, 273-310, and C.W. 
Macleod, “Form and Meaning in the Melian Dialogue” in Colin Macleod, Collected 
Essays (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983), 52-68. 
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Another example of Seyssel’s failure to capture Thucydides’ penchant 
for antithesis occurs in the following passage from V. 95. 


C.E Smith: 


For your hostility does not injure us so much as your friendship; for in 
the eyes of our subjects that would be a proof of our weakness, whereas 
your hatred is a proof of our power.” 


Seyssel: 


de nostre imbecillite et impotence/dont les aultres ausquelz nous domi- 
nons nous esti Il seroit plus nostre damaige de vous avoir pour amys, ce 
seroit ung grand argument meront moins." 


Valla: 


Nam amicitia vestra imbecillitatis odium potentie nostre qui presumus 
argumentum est.” 


The difference between Valla’s concision and Seyssel’s lengthy explana- 
tion is striking. Clearly, Seyssel’s version lacks the potency of Valla’s 
phrase. By sharing the main verb and omitting the second personal 
pronoun, Valla is able to juxtapose ‘your friendship/weakness’ with 
‘[your] hatred/our power.’ Granted, given the syntax of the French 
language, this tension would have been more difficult to express gram- 
matically, but this is only one example of many in which Seyssel draws 
out the narrative, undermining the brevity and hence much of the 
force of the original. 

What about one of the most famous elements in Thucydides’ history: 
the antithesis of words and the reality they supposedly describe? Not sur- 
prisingly, Seyssel’s prose tends to undermine this dialectic. From V. 111: 


C.F Smith: 


For many men, though they can still clearly foresee the dangers into which 
they are drifting, are lured on by the power of a seductive word—the 
thing called disgrace—until, the victims of a phrase, they are indeed 
plunged, of their own act, into irretrievable calamities, and thus incur 


° C.E Smith, Thucydides, 161. 
9! Seyssel, Thucydides, fol. 179. 
? Lorenzo Valla, Thucydides, fol. 116. 
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in addition a disgrace that is more disgraceful, because associated with 
folly rather than misfortune.™ 


Seyssel: 


Car celle a souuent estre cause de grans inconueniens a ceulx qui sy 
sont arrestez en grans dangiers. Et plusieurs se sont trouvez/lesquelz 
considerans les chose a quoy leur failloit parvenir silz se rendoient/ont 
abhorry le nom de servitude, quilz reputent deshonneste/et ont mieulx 
ayme endurer le nom destre veincuz quilz ont repute plus honnorable 
dont ils sont aprez en effect parvenuz par leur trop scauoir a calamitez 
incurables. Et si ont eu plus grant honte par leur simplesse et follie quilz 
neussent eu par la fortune/silz leussent voulu endurer.™ 


Valla: 


Nam sic nequaquam vos ad verecundiam que hominibus insedis & apertis 
periculis extitit plerunque perniciosa/convertetis: cum enim permulta 
conspiciamus ad huc adque tendatur/id quod turpe appellatur vi nominis 
inducente/tamen ipsa vi nominis excussa/eligitur potius quam sponte 
in cladem in emandabilem incidatur/& turpius dedecus accipiatur per 
insipientiam quam per fortumam.® 


Seyssel manages to capture the emphasis on the word ‘name,’ but the 
function of this word in his version differs sharply from that in Valla's. 
First of all, Seyssel’s ‘nom’ is an object. The subject (many people) 
‘loathe the name of servitude’ and prefer ‘the name of being con- 
quered.’ One might say they simply don’t want that name attached to 
themselves. However in Valla’s passage, the name, or more correctly, the 
‘force of the name’ is the agent of the action. Valla’s subject is acted 
upon by the seductive ‘force of a name’ and violence is not chosen 
voluntarily, rather by the same ‘force of a name.’ Valla’s version indi- 
cates an understanding of Thucydides’ skepticism about the relation of 
words to reality. After all, he himself was a philosopher of language.” 
Seyssel, however, did not seem to grasp the issue. He understood 
the tension between reality and philosophical speculation, and this 1s 
surely present in Thucydides, but it is doubtful that Seyssel considered 


° C.E Smith, Thucydides, 173. 

9* Seyssel, Thucydides, fol. 181. 

9 Lorenzo Valla, Thucydides, fol. 118. 

6° See Franco Gaeta, Lorenzo Valla: Filologia et storia nell’umanesimo italiano (Naples: 
Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici in Napoli, 1960). 
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the ambiguity of language to be important enough in Thucydides to 
render it faithfully.°’ 

Indeed, whether Seyssel understood the complexities of language 
at all is doubtful. Nowhere in his works does he provide a theoretical 
discussion of his technique of translation. Moreover, in his works he 
evinced an ambivalent attitude toward rhetoric. Certainly he realized 
the potential of language to motivate troops in war, and he empha- 
sized the utility of eloquent harangues in his prefaces to Xenophon 
and Thucydides. Seyssel appealed for a revival of this practice in the 
Monarchie de France, for to him effective rhetoric was a powerful military 
tool. As a diplomat and writer of royal publicity, he was a man of 
considerable rhetorical skill. On the other hand, Seyssel implied that 
eloquence had little place in the narration of history. In the preface to 
Appian's Hannibalic Wars, Seyssel discussed the merits of epitomes, or 
abridgements, over original works. He stated that even though the wars 
of Hannibal and Scipio Africanus had been covered by Livy in beauti- 
ful style and had already been translated, his own version of Appian, 
covering the same material, was as useful though not as elegant, since 
the reader would have easier access to the ‘substance’ of the history.” 
In transmitting the main point of the Melian Dialogue, Seyssel was 
successful. He did not capture the art or subtlety of either the original 
author or his Latin translator, but given Seyssel’s own limitations as well 
as those of the French language of his day, this might not have been 
possible. My suspicion is that this mattered little to him. What Seyssel 
wanted to give the king and his court was a book making accessible 
knowledge of politics and military strategy. He saw the text as a tool to 
lead to some other action, not as a famous ancient text to be savored 


& On the discrepancy between reality and philosophical speculation, see Seyssel’s 
proem to La Monarchie de France, 95. 

55 Seyssel, Preface to Xenophon, fol. III: “Les haulx faictz darmes/& les grands 
conquestes ne se font mie par la force tant seullement/mais beaucoup plus par les sens 
industrie & bonne conduict e des chiefz mesmement par leoquence/& saige parler." 

© Seyssel, Monarchie, 178: “comme il est requis qu'un chef de guerre soit éloquent 
et qui harangue ses soudards." 

7 Seyssel, preface to Iberica and Hannibalica, 97: “lesdits deux livres tout ainsi abre- 
géz comme sont, contiennent neantmoings les deux parties principales pour lesquelles 
l'histoire a esté premierement trouvee, assavoir la cognoissance des choses passees et 
l'enseignement pour celles qui sont advenir. Car la tierce partie, que est l'elegance du 
stille et ’agencement du lengaige, concerne plus l'art oratoire que l'histoire. Pour raison 
de quoy ceulx qui desirent avoir cognoissance de plusieurs choses, et qui appliquent 
plus leur entendement à la substance de l'escripture que à la lettre ne au lengaige, 
ayment trop mieulx l'abregé des histoires." 
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for its style and for what it could say about antiquity. Valla's approach 
was different. Having undertaken to translate the text to build up the 
cultural capital of the papacy, his translation was meant to serve a dif 
ferent purpose from the outset. He looked at the text from the stand- 
point of a philologist. Representing a certain moment in time, it was 
an artifact. For the humanist, the translation was a work of literature; 
for Seyssel it was closer to a technical manual. What does this mean for 
the study of history in the Renaissance? I believe it makes necessary a 
reevaluation of the complexity of history translation and its position 
in the study of Renaissance humanism. Historians need to consider 
such texts not simply as objects or as evidence of humanist activity, but 
instead as their translators and readers understood them, as a device 
to acquire and exercise power. 

In his history translations, Seyssel provided counsel intended to influ- 
ence policy decisions. The task of a history translator was to provide 
knowledge beneficial to the state in a way that mirrored a diplomat’s 
acquisition of foreign intelligence. In both of these situations, the sub- 
stance of the knowledge was secret, or at least intended for a limited 
audience. The rhetorical goal was clarity; literary artifice would have 
been at best irrelevant, and at worst an obstacle to the delivery of 
essential information. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


SEYSSEL AND ITALY: A SCHOLAR LOOKS AT WAR 


In 1508 the Spanish general Gonsalvo da Cordova set a trap for the 
French army in a battle near Cerignola in southern Italy. The innova- 
tive commander dug a ditch and filled it with stakes. Heavy infantry 
stood their ground behind it, and behind them Gonsalvo placed a 
contingent of gunmen armed with harquebuses, or sixteenth-century 
muskets. The duke of Nemours led the French army, and as he charged 
ahead, the renowned French cavalry immediately fell into the ditch. 
The duke, left unprotected, was shot and killed by gunfire. Taken by 
surprise and leaderless, the French army fell into disarray and found 
themselves surrounded by the rearguard of the Spanish cavalry. It was 
a major disaster for the French, whose army would be crushed defini- 
tively in southern Italy a few months later by Gonsalvo at the battle of 
Garigliano.' One contemporary, Francesco Guicciardini, contrasted the 
innovative strategy of Gonsalvo with the retrograde and undisciplined 
French army. Of the French in battle, he stated, “As is their nature 
when they meet opposition, they became disorderly and began to move 
about in all directions; whereupon the very capable Gonsalvo, recog- 
nizing his opportunity, attacked and utterly defeated them."? Another 
contemporary commented that the battle of Cerignola was won neither 
by the courage of the troops, nor by the tenacity of the general, but by 
a little ditch, some earth, and the harquebus.? In many of the battles in 
the Italian wars, bravery no longer seemed to matter. The ever greater 
emphasis on strategy, discipline, and technology appeared to eclipse 
hundreds of years of medieval military tradition. 

The account of the battle of Cerignola illustrates the context of 
Claude de Seyssel’s military thought. The era of the knight on horse- 
back had come to a close; he had been replaced by well-trained and 


! Charles Oman, A History of the Art of War in the Sixteenth Century (New York: E.P. 
Dutton and Co., 1937), 52-54. 

? Francesco Guicciardini, The History of Florence, trans. Mario Domandi (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1970), 246. 

3 Oman, A History of the Art of War in the Sixteenth Century, 54. 
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well-disciplined infantrymen with firearms. Modern observers might see 
changes in military strategy from the point of view of new technology, 
but Seyssel and his contemporaries often ignored technical explanations. 
For them, problems with the French military stemmed from one essential 
cause: a lack of order and discipline. The theme of order pervaded the 
Monarchie de France. Order was the secret of both police, the administrative 
and social organization of the realm, and force, the ability to overcome 
enemies on the battlefield, conquer new territories, and maintain them 
in submission. Seyssel's opinions on war were central to the larger 
picture of his life, thought, and identity‘ With his noble background, 
first-hand experience, and knowledge of ancient scholarship, he strove 
to provide answers to the military crisis confronting Louis XII in the 
years 1513-1515. An analysis of his military thought indicates that the 
foundation of his constitutional thought was a desire for order. His 
practical concern was to increase the strength and advantage, or force, 
of the French army on the battlefield and the effectiveness of the French 
monarchy in managing an occupying force. 

Whether or not the Italian wars were the crucible of modern war- 
fare has been a matter of debate among military historians.’ Clearly, 


* The only work dedicated exclusively to Seyssel’s treatment of war is an article by 
Jean-Frangois Pernot, “Le róle de la guerre dans le développement de la théorie de 
la monarchie moderne" in Revue historiques des armées, 3 (1979), 40—70. Pernot focuses 
on Seyssel’s ideas in books III, IV, and V of the Monarchie as a reflection of the newly 
created nation-state. 

? The idea of a ‘military revolution’ appeared as the thesis of Michael Roberts in 
1955, which maintained that in the years 1560-1660, a professional and permanent 
military establishment emerged resulüng in the concentration of state power in the 
hands of absolute sovereigns. His evidence focused on the army of Gustavus Adophus 
of Sweden. Geoffrey Parker modified the military revolution thesis by expanding the 
era of innovation to include the Italian wars of the late fifteenth century. He focused 
on the impact of gunpowder and the trace italienne form of fortification as pivotal in the 
development of larger armies and subsequent state formation. Recently this thesis has 
come under attack by historians such as Jeremy Black and Bert Hall who claim that the 
thesis has put too much emphasis on the evolution of technology instead of on social 
and political factors in the changing nature of warfare. Both stress the development 
of the modern military as a long term phenomenon. Black sees the eighteenth century 
as more important in the history of warfare, but also questions whether it 1s appropri- 
ate to describe any transformation that lasts more than a century as a revolution. For 
an overview of the debate, see Jeremy Black, A Military Revolution? Military Change and 
European Society 1550—1800 (Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press International, 
1991), 1-7, 93-96. Bert Halls perspective appears in Weapons and Warfare in Renaissance 
Europe: Gunpowder, Technology, and Tactics (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997), 
200-235. The classic text on the military revolution is Geoffrey Parker’s The Military 
Revolution: Military Innovation and the Rise of the West. The second edition (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996) includes an afterward in defense of the military 
revolution thesis, 155-175. 
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however, the nature of war changed in fifteenth and sixteenth century 
Italy in ways that mirrored the overall development of warfare in the 
early modern era. Armies grew larger and more professional, infantry 
replaced cavalry as the backbone of the armed forces, and a more 
‘scientific’ approach to warfare, in which strategy and tactics played an 
ever-increasing role, emerged. Larger armies required more resources, 
necessitating the organization of finances for war. The changes in war- 
fare corresponded to the evolution of the territorial state from the city- 
state. Beginning perhaps in the thirteenth century, Italian cities began 
to defend outlying rural areas. ‘The focus on frontiers rather than city 
walls required a greater military force. By the fifteenth century, all of 
the major states in Italy were territorial states able to mobilize resources 
for war to an extent unknown in previous centuries. 

European states discovered in the first years of the sixteenth century 
that an army based on a noble cavalry force, such as the French, could 
not compete with infantry formations. But infantry proved much more 
expensive than traditional medieval warfare. Not only did the infantry 
soldiers demand payment, but they also required training and disci- 
pline. There was a greater need for professional soldiers and increas- 
ingly professional commanders to integrate the various elements of the 
Renaissance armies: cavalry, infantry, and artillery The state needed 
a bureaucracy to raise taxes to pay an army, and an army to uphold 
the bureaucracy in a configuration which provided the foundation of 
state-building. 

All of these developments would have a far-reaching effect on the 
nature of European society and politics, a fact clearly perceived by 
Seyssel and some of his contemporaries. The one innovation that most 
captured the imagination of both Seyssel and Machiavelli was the 
Swiss pike phalanx. The Swiss engaged in battle in squares containing 
twenty-five hundred soldiers, most of whom were armed with pikes as 
long as eighteen feet.? The Swiss pike men gained their fearsome repu- 
tation after the defeat of the duke of Burgundy at the Battle of Nancy 
in 1477, in which the duke himself was killed. In the following decades, 
they appeared invincible. However, by the 1520’s Swiss tactic of forming 


5 Michael Mallett, Mercenaries and Their Masters, 17, 168, 259. 

7 Ibid., 259-260. 

* Christopher Lynch, “Interpretive Essay" in Niccolo Machiavelli, Art of War 
Christopher Lynch, trans., ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003), 181. A 
discussion of the Swiss tactics appears throughout the Art of War, even though it was 
published in 1521, many years after Marignano. 
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unbreakable squares had been revealed as rigid and ineffective against 
new tactics in the battles of Marignano (1515) and Biocca (1522). 
Modern historiography has tended to question the overall importance 
of the pike phalanx in the Italian wars. One historian complained of 
a ‘credibility gap’ between the effectiveness of the Swiss pike men and 
their fearsome reputation.? However, it is precisely when contemporary 
observations do not correspond to reality that the historian of ideas finds 
fertile ground for research. Such nonconformity indicates a reaction to 
the Swiss that was more psychological than rational. 

Responses of both soldiers and scholars to the pike phalanx resulted 
as much from what it represented as from what it accomplished. Gen- 
erally speaking, pikes were the weapons of the common man. Their 
use was not new in the fifteenth century. In 1302, the pike men of the 
Flemish army defeated the French knights at the battle of Courtrai, 
sometimes called the ‘battle of the golden spurs’ because after the 
battle, the victorious Flemings stole the spurs from the fallen knights. In 
folklore, the battle came to represent the victory of the common people 
over oppression. The connection between the pike and the common 
folk was perhaps even more apparent in fifteenth century Switzerland, 
where the democratic values of the cantons fused with a sense of group 
loyalty to create an unbreakable formation. Because in a pike formation 
the risk was more collective than individual, the phalanx could be seen 
as a metaphor of both equality and social cohesion." In its essence, 
the pike as a weapon represented a threat to a social order based on 
hierarchy and privilege." 

Seyssel, having negotiated extensively with the Swiss to obtain 
mercenaries, was well aware of their popular form of government as 
well as their military strength. However, he could have also perceived 
a connection between the infantry and the political transformation in 
his study of Ancient Greece and Rome. These societies had proven 
that infantries held the keys to military success, and thus to empire- 
building. However, in all three societies, the rise of the infantry was 
accompanied by wider political participation, rather than despotism. 
In ancient Greece the rise of the pike phalanx coincided with the 


9 Jeremy Black, War and the World, 57. 

? Bert Hall, Weapons and Warfare in Renaissance Europe, 32-38. 

! Tn order to link the connection of the pike to the ideal of social equality, the histo- 
rian might call to mind a favorite image of the French Revolution: the pike topped with 
the liberty cap, or for that matter, the pike topped with the head of an aristocrat. 
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development of more popular representation in government. Because 
the government depended on the strength of the infantry, individual 
soldiers were in a better position to claim rights and a share in the 
state as citizens rather than subjects." In ancient Rome, citizens voted 
according to districts originally based on military divisions, making the 
link between military service and political participation extremely clear. 
Also apparent was a connection between the infantry and popular govern- 
ment. Even more salient, however, was the link between a powerful 
infantry and the conquest of empire. With his extensive knowledge of 
antiquity and diplomatic experience with the Swiss, Seyssel was aware 
of the connection and the theoretical and real threat posed to the 
monarchy by the establishment of a native infantry. The problem was 
this: if the French were to compete on the battlefield and conquer an 
empire, they would have to adopt some type of domestic infantry. At 
the same time, this course might compromise the monarchical system 
of government. What emerged was Seyssel's vision of a mixed govern- 
ment for France. 

Innovations in infantry tactics and the appearance of gunpowder 
diminished the role of the noble in battle, but they did not immediately 
impact the martial identity of the sword nobility. The role of the noble 
was still to serve his lord in war, and despite the examples of glorious 
cavaliers such as Gaston de Foix and Bayard, the chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche, who were immortalized in the literature of the day, 
this service was less frequently that of a mounted knight. There were 
new opportunities for nobles who wanted to preserve their traditional 
function as warriors. Sometimes knights became officers and generals 
who increasingly viewed their function in more professional terms. 
Commanders needed to be familiar with the subject of mathematics 
and the technology of fortification. Complicated battles required more 
knowledge of strategy and tactics; a familiarity with ancient military 
literature and history was useful, because the military tactics of the 
ancients related directly to the early sixteenth century. By the sixteenth 
century, the general needed to be a scholar. For example, Gian Giacomo 
Trivulzio, an Italian general in the service of France during the conquest 
of Milan, was renowned for his extensive collection of ancient histories. 


? John Boardsman, Jasper Griffin, Oswyn Murray, Greece and the Hellenistic World. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 22-24. 

5 Frank Abott, A History and Description of Roman Political Institutions (Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1901), 21, 26-28. 
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The general’s professional commitment to scholarship extended to use 
of the newly invented book wheel, a tool that enabled the scholar to 
compare many sources at one time.'* 

A noble could also serve his lord in war by supplying military infor- 
mation. As shown in chapter three, Seyssel’s translations of ancient 
histories served military purposes. He also provided military intelligence 
as a diplomat and negotiator. Therefore the military transformation of 
the early sixteenth century played a large role in the transformation of 
noble identity. Rather than supporting one’s lord in battle by fighting, 
a noble of the sword could now supply military information. Seyssel, 
from a family of feudal barons renowned for its military deeds, aided his 
lord in war and diplomacy through knowledge rather than action. 


The Quagmire in Italy 


The Italian wars of the sixteenth century have often been portrayed as 
a quest for glory romanticized in poetry and song. The wars brought 
Renaissance ideas and classical architecture to France, as did individu- 
als who brought their cultural capital with them as they crossed the 
Alps. Despite the cultural splendor blossoming in France, however, 
contemporaries on the ground in Italy saw the reality of the invasion. 
France had gained nothing permanent from the wars between 1494 
and 1559. In fact, the wars in Italy had become a deeply problematic 
morass for the French. 

Those with first-hand experience of the war witnessed unprecedented 
bloodshed. For example, in the battle of Ravenna in 1512, the brave 
and promising knight, Gaston de Foix, fell heroically in battle. It was 
a death made memorable by poets and panegyrists, who spent much 
less time eulogizing the other 15,000 killed in the same battle. In addi- 
tion to increasingly bloody battles, there were atrocities. The Italian 
wars marked a new level in the destruction of the civilian population. 
The French did not fight like the Italians of the fifteenth century, who 


14 Charles Robinson, “The Patronage of Gian Giacomo Trivulzio during the French 
Domination of Milan" in Lows XII en Milanais, eds. Philippe Contamine and Jean 
Guillaume (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2003), 326-327. See also Letizia Arcangeli, 
“Gian Giacomo Trivulzio, marchese di Vigevano, e il governo francese nello stato di 
Milano (1499-1518) in Vigevano e à territori circostanti alla fine del medioevo, G. Chittolini, 
ed. (Milan, 1997), 15-80. 
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often engaged in relatively bloodless combat. In contrast, the French 
deliberately used tactics of terror: taking no prisoners, sacking cities, 
and killing without regard for age or sex. Rape was common. The 
soldiers on their retreat from Naples in 1495 spread syphilis so rapidly 
that the disease was known as the “French disease.” Although many 
Italians had initially welcomed the French as liberators, it was soon 
clear that they brought nothing but violence, disorder and disease." 
Terror proved ultimately unsuccessful for Charles VIII, who saw his 
empire in Italy crumble when a coalition of powers formed against 
him. However, it did not stop his successor, Louis XII, from using it in 
his invasion of Milan in 1499, or in his expedition to Naples in 1501. 
In the destruction of Capua, all 8,000 residents were killed. Not all 
atrocities were sanctioned by French commanders. In 1510, for example, 
over a thousand citizens from Vicenza sought refuge from the armies 
of the League of Cambrai in a cave near Monte Berico. A few French 
soldiers found the hideout and built a fire near the mouth of the cave, 
asphyxiating all of the men, women, and children inside. They then 
looted and stripped the bodies. Only one small boy survived. Although 
Bayard, the commander, had those responsible executed, the damage 
to the reputation of the French as liberators’ had been done.'^ 
Contemporaries also noted numerous examples of French incom- 
petence. These ranged from the undisciplined troops up the chain of 
command to inept commanders promoted to their position through 
favor and nepotism rather than by merit. Some leaders did not care to 
hear the truth, while others were incapable of distinguishing the truth 
amidst the diverse intelligence provided by numerous advisors. As in any 
institutional structure, a weakness in leadership threatened the entire 
enterprise. The French invasion also suffered from a lack of planning. 
Even when the French military was successful, as in the invasion of 
Milan in 1499, the French appeared incapable of following through 
with a lasting occupation. They could conquer, but they could not keep 
their conquests. The maintenance of territories was not a military but 
a political problem. Securing newly conquered territory required the 
creation of governments, which in turn required leadership, planning, 
organization, and knowledge. All of which seemed in short supply to 


5 RJ. Knecht, The Rise and Fall of Renaissance France 1485-1610, 40-45. On the spread 
of syphilis, see Alfred Crosby, The Columbian Exchange: Biological and Cultural Consequences 
of 1492. (Westport, Conn: Greenwood Press, 1972), 122-164. 

16 John Julius Norwich, A History of Venice (London: Penguin, 1983), 410—411. 
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Claude de Seyssel, whose frustrations surface on almost every page of 
his political masterpiece, the Monarchie de France. 

Seyssel’s first-hand experience on the ground in the Italian conflict 
helped him understand how changes in warfare required new ways 
of looking at both military and political problems. These personal 
experiences during the Italian wars were seminal in the formation of 
Claude de Seyssel’s political ideas. Extremely important was his first- 
hand experience with the Swiss confederacy, where he had seen the 
connection between a popular government and a native infantry. The 
connection confirmed his readings of ancient history and led him also 
to associate the concepts of discipline and empire. Contemporary events 
appeared to prove the lessons of antiquity, and served to confirm his 
ideas about military force and the political order. 


The Swiss 


On several occasions, Seyssel engaged in negotiations on behalf of the 
French king for mercenaries from the Swiss cantons. In the communi- 
ties of the Swiss Confederation, diplomats and other officials witnessed 
first hand another form of political society: popular government. Each 
of the Swiss cantons had an assembly representing the interests of the 
community." For Seyssel and his contemporaries, the Swiss offered 
the closest thing to true democracy in early sixteenth-century Europe. 
Often compared to the contemporary Italian republican city-states, 
the powerful cantons gained legitimacy in the political thought of 
both Seyssel and Machiavelli. Although Seyssel detested the popular 
government of the Swiss, he respected (and feared) their capacity for 
military strength. 

The importance of the Swiss during the Italian Wars stemmed from 
their fearsome infantry.'? Although they were considered semi-barbaric 
mountain people, no one could deny the superior discipline exhibited in 


"7 Hans-Joachim Schmidt, “Les Suisses en Milanais: Coopération et concurrence 
avec Louis XII" in Louis XII en Milanais, 192. For an explanation of Swiss political 
society at this time see Randolph Head, Early Modern Democracy in the Grisons: Social Order 
and Political Language in a Swiss Mountain Canton, 1470—1620 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995). 

'8 In 1467 Commynes noted the superiority of a native infantry, stating, “Ceulx 
qui ont les bonnes gens de pied et meilleurs que leurs voisins, comme nous pourrions 
aujourd’uy dire d'Angloys ou de Suysses” Commynes, Mémoires, 170. 
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their effective pike phalanxes. What made the Swiss particularly fright- 
ening was the sight of their rigid formations. The obvious discipline 
of the soldiers (especially when the people were considered barbaric) 
gave their infantries a psychological edge over the French, who were 
notorious for their disorder in combat. According to both Seyssel and 
Machiavelli, the disciplined pike phalanx as used by the Swiss posed 
the greatest threat to the French army. 

As mercenaries, however, the Swiss soldiers proved extremely useful 
to the French. A Franco-Swiss alliance enabled a French army with 
little native infantry to overrun Italy, but the alliance ended in 1509, 
when the Swiss allied with Pope Julius II and the Emperor Maximilian. 
Although the Swiss had earlier supplied mercenary soldiers for other 
states, after 1509, they began to have political aspirations of their own. 
This expansionist policy eventually led them to take Milan from the 
French. Although the Swiss installed Maximilian Sforza as duke of 
Milan, it was clear that the Swiss themselves controlled the duchy. ‘They 
levied tribute and took a good deal of territory from the Milanese. And 
in 1514, the Swiss invaded France itself. Their momentum stopped the 
following year when the Swiss were defeated by Francis I in the battle 
of Marignano. Nevertheless, between 1509 and 1515, the unruly Swiss 
seemed unstoppable and presented a major problem for the French. In 
an attempt to come to terms with this threat, officials such as Seyssel 
were forced to take into consideration not only their military strength, 
but also the political society that enabled it. 

Acting as a double agent in the Swiss cantons, Seyssel simultaneously. 
represented both the duke of Savoy and the French king. As represen- 
tative of Savoy, Seyssel worked to establish normal relations between 
the duchy and the Swiss. Expert in the arts of war and extortion, the 
Swiss often threatened to invade neighboring Savoy. On several occa- 
sions, the duke sent Seyssel to negotiate differences between the polities. 
One notable example occurred in 1508, when the cantons of Bern 
and Fribourg revealed a will of the late Charles I of Savoy indicating 
that he had bequeathed 350,000 florins to the cantons. Although the 
document had already been proven a forgery, the cantons threatened 
war unless they received the money. Seyssel could resolve the situation 


1% See J.R. Hale, “Gunpowder in the Renaissance" in From the Renaissance to the 
Counter-Reformation. Essays in Honor of Garrett Mattingly, ed. Charles Carter (New York: 
Random House, 1965), 114. 
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only with cash payments to the cantons.” Largely because of these 
dealings, Seyssel maintained an intense hatred of the Swiss. Most likely, 
the threat of Swiss invasion led the French ambassador to advocate the 
presence of a stronger power in the region to weaken the cantons. The 
French, acting on behalf of their own interests, were perfectly willing 
to play this role. 

The French needed a constant supply of Swiss mercenary soldiers, 
which were more likely to come from a collection of weak polities than 
from a strong and united state. Many of the Swiss town councils under- 
stood that the French effort to procure mercenaries subverted the stabil- 
ity and order of the cantons. For this reason, they eventually banned 
all French emissaries from their territory on pain of death. Seyssel’s 
representation of Savoy, although often productive, was actually a front 
for a more lucrative charge: enlisting Swiss mercenaries for the French 
king, and promoting French interests in the cantons. Seyssel acted as a 
French agent in the Swiss cantons on two important occasions: in 1508, 
when the Swiss were deciding to end their alliance with the French, 
and in 1512, when the Holy League, including the Swiss, the pope, 
and Spain, united against the French in Northern Italy. However, by 
1512 his cover had been blown and he was forced to flee the cantons 
for relative safety with kinsmen in Savoy.” 

The French negotiations with the Swiss weakened the polities in several 
ways. By promising money and offices to individuals, the French emis- 
saries undermined the authority of the town councils. For the urban 
elite of the cantons, the promise of aristocratic status at a foreign court 
often proved irresistible. Since such individuals tended to promote the 
interests of the French over the interests of their own communities, 
many Swiss saw foreign service as a corrupting influence. Interestingly, 
the future protestant reformer, Zwingli, often criticized military service 
in foreign armies. He complained that the hiring of mercenaries put 
citizens in peril, and that the lure of easy money took revenues out of 
the area. It undermined the welfare of the community and damaged 
both religious and political values.? In fact, the French unabashedly 
pursued a policy of corruption, as several agents, Seyssel included, 
related in their secret correspondence with the king. In one letter, he 


? Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 128—155. 

?! [n 1512, Seyssel was forced to seek refuge with his relatives in Bâtie d'Aix. Caviglia, 
Claudio di Seyssel, 584—585. 

? Hans-Joachim Schmidt, *Les Suisses en Milanais," 194, 203—204. 
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said that such underhanded dealings had to be carried out “quietly, and 
by secret means."? The negotiators deliberately strove to undermine 
the unity of the state by appealing to the individuals’ desire for money 
and social status. Although the French often courted the elite, they also 
appealed to people at all social levels as a means of undermining social 
and political cohesion. 

Appealing to individual ambition played a central role in Seyssel’s 
negotiations with the Swiss, and there can be little doubt that this experi- 
ence also had an impact on his own political thought. In Seyssel’s highly 
unusual conception of French social order, as expressed in the Monarchie 
de France, French society maintained its stability not only through its 
separation into three orders, but through the individual's ability to move 
from one to another. With the possibility of social mobility, people with 
opportunity at the bottom would have less interest in collaborating to 
topple those at the top of society. Seyssel's acceptance of social mobil- 
ity was highly unusual in French thought. His experience in the Swiss 
cantons not only allowed him to see clearly the social dimensions of 
the state, but may also have solidified a view of human nature in which 
men were insatiable in their desire for gain.?* 

Seyssel disdained and distrusted the Swiss not only because of the real 
threat they represented to surrounding regions, but also because of their 
form of government. The fact that the Swiss were not under a monarch 
made them abhorrent to Seyssel and to many of his contemporaries, 
for they were portrayed as enemies of princes and kings. In addition, 
diplomats from France had no respect for the way the Swiss conducted 
their politics. The diets’ meetings had no formal proceeding, no majority 
vote, and no complete representation. The absence of set rules cleared 
the way for blackmail and bribery.” Yet no one doubted their military 
strength in spite of the weakness of their political system. 


?* Letter of Claude de Seyssel to Louis XII from Gex, 4 July, 1512, in Ch. Kohler, 
Les Suisses dans les Guerres d'Italie de 1506-1512 (Picard: Paris, 1897), 633: “Le peuple 
est fort ennemins contre voz gens, combien qu'il aie plusieurs gens de bien qui en sont 
bien marris; mais que, avec le temps, il se porra faire, et fault ung petit temporiser. 
Et scet l'opinion de tous ceulx qui entendent la matiere du pais et les afferes que pro 
pirrent; car l'on est bien adverty que les offres qui ont esté faitz dernierement sur celle 
fureur ont plus nuit que profité. Et fault en efect mener la pratique doulcement et par 
molens secretz et ne la haster point." 

** This assertion will be discussed at length in chapter 5. 

3 Hans-Joachim Schmidt, “Les Suisses en Milanais," 208. 
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Despite his disdain for the popular government of the Swiss, Seyssel 
considered the Swiss poised for expansion in the years before Marig- 
nano. The Swiss are clearly in his mind as he narrated the rise of 


Rome in the preface to his translation to Appian's Hannibalica written 
in 1513-1514: 


[ The peoples and princes at that time] from the start let them grow little 
by little, scorning and holding in contempt their birth and weakness so 
that afterwards, when they recognized their greatness, they were not able 
to remedy it, which they could have done very easily in the beginning. 
This is a good lesson and example for all great kings and princes to be 
admonished to think and to have regard for popular states that they 
see around them grow in authority, in force, in territories, in wealth, in 
ambition, and cupidity... much more to be feared [than the Romans] are 
the popular states who have no laws, ordinances, nor statutes which are 
not to their advantage, and are not governed by virtuous and reasonable 
people, nor have any education or practice of virtue except for the art 
of war, which they use indiscriminately for every purpose without having 
any regard outside their own advantage.?f 


Seyssel was not alone in his estimation of Swiss strength. The letters of 
Machiavelli to Francesco Vettori in 1513 contain the same sentiments. 
In his letter of 10 August, 1513, Machiavelli wrote: 


I beg you to reflect upon human affairs as they should be given credence 
to and upon the powers of the world—and particularly of republics—how 
they develop: you will realize how at first men are satisfied with being able 
to defend themselves and with not being dominated by others; from this 
point they move on to attacking others physically and seeking to dominate 
them... Pellegrino Lorini [the Florentine ambassador] once told me that 
when the Swiss came to Pisa with Beaumont, they frequently discussed 
the virtù of their military organization with him—how it was similar to the 
Romans’ and what reason might prevent them from one day doing as the 
Romans had done...at the first opportunity they will make themselves 


2° Seyssel, preface to Appian's Iberica and Hannibalica, 98-99: “Lesquelz du commence- 
ment les Iaisserent acroistre petit à petit, mesprisant et contempnant leur naissance 
et debile puissance en telle sorte que aprés, quant ilz apperceurent leur grandeur, n'y 
peurent remidier, ce qui'ilz eussent du commencement faict bien aiseement. Qui est ung 
bel enseignement et exemple à tous grans roys et prinpces pour estre advertiz de penser 
et avoir regard aux estats populaires qu'ilz voient croistre autour d'eulx, d'auctorité, 
de force, de pais, de richesses, d'ambition et de convoitise...trop plus sont à craindre 
les estatz populaires qui n'ont loix, ordonnances ne statuz, si non à leur proffit, et ne 
sont gouvernéz par gens vertueux et raisonnables, ne ont aucun estude ne exercice 
de vertu sinon l'art militaire, dont ilz usent indiscrimment et à tous propos sans avoir 
regard fors à leur proffit particulier." 
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the complete masters of Milan, liquidating the duke’s line and everyone 
of that government's nobility; at the next opportunity, they will overrun 
all of Italy, producing the same result. Hence I conclude that they will 
not be satisfied with ransacking Italy and withdrawing; on the contrary, 
we will have to be prodigiously afraid of them.” 


In another letter, of 26 August 1513, Machiavelli discussed the main 
problems facing the French military: 


If you reflect upon France’s defeats and victories, you will realize that 
he [Louis XII] was victorious as long as he fought against Italians and 
Spaniards, whose armies were similar to his own; but now that he has 
to fight against an armed populace, as the Swiss and English are, he 
has been defeated—and risks more defeats. Knowledgeable people have 
consistently forecast such a defeat for him, inferring it from a lack of his 
own infantry and from his having disarmed his subjects.?? 


These letters from 10 and 26 August 1513 are of singular importance in 
the development of Machiavelli’s political thought. John Najemy, in his 
analysis of the entire correspondence between Machiavelli and Vettori 
called them ‘epoch-making,’ for Machiavelli’s analysis of the Swiss in 
these two letters provided the germ of The Prince. According to Najemy, 
the Swiss represented for Machiavelli the very “incarnation of the 
impulse to dominate, which will search for and fill any space in which 
an equal force of resistance is lacking." Clearly both Machiavelli and 
Seyssel are not only talking about the strength of an armed republic, 
striking as that was, but comparing it to Rome in its potential for 
expansion. Machiavelli sent these letters to Vettori, who served as the 
Florenüne ambassador to Rome during the Fifth Lateran Council, 
where Seyssel served as the French ambassador. Vettori may have been 
a connection between Machiavelli and Seyssel, but he himself did not 
believe that the Swiss could be the ‘New Romans.’ He expressed skep- 
ticism that a confederated republic would remain united as it grew.?? 


7 James B. Atkinson and David Sices, eds., Machiavelli and his Friends, 249—250. 

?* Ibid., 257—260. 

29 John Najemy, Between Friends, 162. Ugo Dotti in Niccolò Machiavelli: la fenomenologia 
del potere, also noted the significance of Machiavelli’s treatment of the Swiss in these 
letters stating that in these “We are entering into the climate of the Prince and the 
Discourses, into that climate where norms are extracted from facts, and all with a view 
to an objective: the salvation of Italy and the national rebirth of the peninsula." Cited 
in Najemy, Between Friends, 159. 

30 Ibid., 166-167. 
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Perhaps Swiss strength was a common topic of conversation after the 
battle of Novara, and the concerns shared by the two men led them 
to the same conclusion." 

Machiavelli would modify his estimation of the Swiss by the time he 
finished his Discourses on Livy, but in the months preceding Marginano, 
they must have seemed invincible. Seyssel was advocating an army 
which could challenge the Swiss with what he considered the secret of 
their force. Like Machiavelli, Seyssel assumed that this force had some- 
thing to do with republican government. Seyssel attempted to find a 
solution to this problem; and this is what made his political thought 
decidedly original. 


Discipline and Empire 


It is not surprising that discipline held a central position in the thought 
of Seyssel. The perception of the French as undisciplined was so com- 
monplace that Machiavelli entitled a chapter in the Discourses, “The 
Reasons why the French have been, and still are, considered braver 
than men at the outset of a battle and less than women afterward.” 
He explained that the French army had bravery but not discipline.” 
A passage from Seyssel’s Monarchie de France also addresses the question 
of discipline. 


Among the military, infantry as well as cavalry, in time of peace as well as 
in üme of war, within the realm as well as without, the king must preserve 
military discipline which maintains order in all matters of war and from 
which all obedience and in fact all victories and good things derive. I will 
here touch on several points about 1t without quoting Valerius, Vegetius, 
or others who have written fully concerning these matters...I will deal 
only with what is relevant to the present time because we have had recent 
experience of it, to wit, the calamities resulting from a lack of discipline 
and the remedies which can be applied to the future...the efficacy of 
discipline is not unknown to any man acquainted with histories, especially 
those treating of the deeds of the Romans, who were of all others the 
most careful to preserve it. More than military strength, it was the cause 
of the grandeur of their empire of old.? 


3! Would it be too outlandish to speculate that Seyssel was, in fact, an indirect source 
for Machiavelli’s ideas on the subject because of his vast experience with the Swiss? 

% Machiavelli, Discourses on Livy, 111.36. 

33 Seyssel, Monarchie, 173-174: “le principal point en toutes les choses susdites est que 
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For Seyssel, discipline required both obedient soldiers and officers able 
and worthy to command them. A military leader needed courage, 
virtue, and prudence: the qualities of leadership to inspire his soldiers. 
However, in the years of the Italian wars nobles with only hereditary 
credentials often found themselves in command, despite being young, 
inexperienced, or simply incompetent. It was not enough for a com- 
mander to have wise counselors; if these advisors disagreed, he would 
not have the ability to choose the right course of action. Seyssel 
expressed frustration with incompetent leaders when he stated: 


One has seen so many disasters happen by the fault of such command- 
ers appointed by favor and without any regard for the matter at hand, 
that there is not a man alive whose mouth and ears are not full of it. 
Because of this when a commander can be found who has all of these 
above qualities, undoubtedly he should be preferred to all others and 
bought for his weight in gold.?* 


Seyssel maintained that once in power, officers should favor men who 
excel in merit, so that others would desire to surpass them through 
“good service rather than desire for favor"? Thus, he envisioned the 
French army as a meritocracy operating from the top down.“ Without 


le Roy et Monarque fasse garder entre ses gens de guerre tant de pied que de cheval, et 
tant par temps de paix que par temps de guerre, et tant dedans le royaume que dehors, 
la discipline militaire, laquelle fait tenir l'ordre en toutes choses de guerre et dont vient 
toute obéissance de police, et par effet tout victoires et bonnes choses; à cette cause, 
jen toucherai ci'endroit quelque point, sans alléguer Valère, Végèce, ni autres qui en 
ont écrit...mais tant seulement ce que fait à propos selon le temps présent, par ce 
que nous avons vu de fraiche mémoire: à savoir les inconvénients qui sont advenus par 
faute d'icelle discipline et les reédes que l'on y peut donner pour le temps à venir...La 
discipline, de quelle vertu et efficace elle soit, n'est point inconnue à toutes gens qui ont 
connaissance des histoires, mémement de celles qui traitent des Gestes des Romains, 
lesquels on été les plus curieux à la garder de tous les autres: qui a été plus cause de 
faire parvenir leur empire à telle grandeur qu'il fut jadis que la force.” 

9* Seyssel, Monarchie, 176: “Quelque bon conseil que le chef ait, s'il n'a le coeur, la 
vertue et la prudence pour le savoir bien exécuter, soit de fait ou de parole, et encores 
pour se faire obéir, peu lui profite l'assistance des sages. Et par effet et conclusion, l'on 
a vu tant d'inconvénients advenir par la faute de tels chefs députés par faveur et sans 
avoir regard à l'affaire, qu'il n'est homme vivant qui n'en ait le bouche et les oreilles 
pleines. Par quoi, quand l'on pourrait finer de chefs qui eussent toutes lesdites par- 
ties et conditions, ne fait à douter qu'on les devrait préférer à tous autres et acheter 
poids d'or." 

3 Seyssel, Monarchie, 183. 

3 According to Geoffrey Parker, when infantry replaced archers in chariots in ancient 
China, most governments changed from the form of a large household ruled by the 
lord and his relatives to an autocratic state run on behalf of the despotic prince by a 
salaried bureaucracy, recruited according to merit from all social classes. Such development 
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a sense of justice and order, not only would soldiers show disobedi- 
ence and an inabihty to compete with more disciplined armies, but 
they would also prove unruly and destructive. This scenario was played 
out repeatedly throughout the Italian wars, especially in Milan and the 
Venetian mainland. Outrages against civilians caused the people of 
Italy to turn against the French, another major factor in the ultimate 
failure of the French invasion. 

Discipline also referred to the effective organization of a strong 
infantry. The organization of masses of infantry into rows and columns 
as practiced by the Swiss, Germans, and the Spanish struck fear into 
their adversaries. Similarly, the English army relied heavily on native 
archers recruited from the peasantry.” France could not amass such 
forces because it did not arm its subjects at that time, relying instead 
on a combination of a potent native cavalry and a mercenary foreign 
infantry. ‘The French were reluctant to arm commoners, afraid of the 
social disruption that might ensue. The question of whether to arm 
the king’s subjects perplexed Seyssel. He stated: 


Although I have said that training in arms was only for the nobility and 
that it was not expedient for the people to be habituated to them for fear 
of the evils alleged above, it seems that we are faced with a great perplex- 
ity here, for it is undeniable that there are evils to be feared if the people 
are accustomed to combat. Given a favorable occasion and moment, they 
may become disobedient; they may refuse to pay the customary charges; 
finally, they may ruin the nobility. Reason and past experience both 
indicate these things. 


On the other hand, many evils result if the people are not accustomed to 
combat. The people being useless in war, the realm is very weak and if some 
foreign nation attacks, war cannot be waged without infantry combatants, 
especially against the infantries such as of those the realm must fear most 
as enemies, to wit, the English, the Germans, and the Swiss.?? 


provides an obvious parallel to the situation of European monarchies in the sixteenth 
century. Geoffrey Parker, The Military Revolution: Military Innovation and the Rise of the West, 
1500—1800 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 3. 

? Bert Hall, Weapons and Warfare in Renaissance Europe, 38. 

% Seyssel, Monarchie, 169: “Pon ne peut nier que lesdits inconvénients ne soient à 
craindre si le peuple était combattant à savoir qu’il ne se mit, avec le temps et par 
quelque occasion, à désobéissance et ne refusát payer les charges accuoutumées et 
encores qu'il n’affoullat la noblesse.... Mais aussi de l'autre côté... étant icelui peuple 
inutile pour la guerre, le royaume est beaucoup plus faible si quelque nation étrange 
le vient assaillir, on ayant gens de pied combattants en icelui sans lesquels ne se peut 
mener la guerre, mémement contre gens de pied comme ceux que le royaume peut 
plus craindre comme ennemis à savoir: Anglais, Allemands et Suisses." 
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The experience of major defeats at the hands of the English and the 
Swiss led Seyssel to advocate a native infantry for the French. In 1513 
the English invaded the north of France, and in September of 1514, 
the Swiss put Dijon under siege. By the beginning of 1515, France, 
which had previously been on the offensive in the Italian wars, found 
itself threatened by invasion. The French, in fact, had experimented 
with a national infantry force known as the francs archers under Charles 
VII in 1439, but the experiment failed. Their lack of discipline and 
ineffectiveness was proven under Louis XI at the battle of Guinegate 
in 1479. After that, the French kings abandoned the idea of a native 
infantry and turned to the Swiss mercenaries and to German merce- 
naries known as landsknects.*° 

Seyssel’s complaints against foreign mercenaries were quite common 
at the üme. There was a long tradition of contempt for mercenaries 
from classical times throughout the Italian Renaissance." According to 
Seyssel, the practice took money out of the realm. In addition, they 
could not be trusted to give complete obedience, and hiring mercenaries 
drew belligerent foreigners into one's country where they became too 
familiar with military secrets and the weak points of the realm. Seeing 
the riches of the realm also incited them to invade.*! Besides, as Seyssel 
stated, “old histories and recent ones as well tell us that the empires, 
monarchies, and states which used too many foreigners in their wars 
were lost and destroyed thereby in the long run.”” 


% Charles Oman, A History of the Art of War in the Sixteenth Century, 42. Most recent 
scholarship has devalued the native infantry in the early sixteenth century as ineffective 
and impractical. According to Michael Mallett, “Machiavelli perceived an ultimate 
truth not a contemporary reality when he pointed to national armies as the answer to 
the problem of military strength.” Michael Mallett, Mercenaries and their Masters, 258. 
However, this disjuncture between perception and reality, just as in the case of the 
Swiss pike phalaxes, indicates a deeper, more psychological motivation. 

4 This included Petrarch, Salutati, and Flavio Biondo as well as Machiavelli. Michael 
Mallett, Mercenaries and their Masters, 208. 

*! Seyssel, Monarchie, 171: “C’est chose bien dangereuse d’attirer et accoutumer 
en un tel royaume nations belliqueuses étrangéres. Car par langue fréquentation ils 
apprennent toute la manière et les secrets de la guerre, la condition et les cautelles des 
gendarmes et, outre ce, volent et connaissent les imperfections qui y sont, l'imbécilité 
du peuple et encores les forteresses et faiblesses des villes, chateaux et passages; et, que 
pis est, les richesses et grands biens qui sont audit royaume, que sont tous aiguillongs 
pour les mouvoir à le venir guerroyer et envahir, ainsi que souventesfois est advenu 
en plusieurs autres royaumes, pays, terres et seigneuries, et de fraiche mémoire on l'a 
vu en cestui-ci." 

? Seyssel, Monarchie, 171: “L’on trouve, par les histoires anciennes et encores récentes, 
les empires, monarchies et états qui se sont servis de gens étrangers en leurs guerres 
en trop grand nombre en ont été perdus ou détruits à la longues." 
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A further difficulty arose for Seyssel, however, because a powerful 
native infantry in France would require permanent popular participation 
in war, and could be used as a force for social upheaval. It was not a 
coincidence that his models for military success happened to be repub- 
lics. On the payroll of the French monarchy, Seyssel had to modify his 
counsel to appeal to the interests of the king and nobility, his audience. 
Seyssel proposed an infantry that ideally would fight out of loyalty to 
the king. As a realist, however, Seyssel realized that soldiers might need 
additional incentives. ‘Therefore he suggested that benefits be given to 
each individual. The threat of revolt would be eliminated by enlisting 
only a few individuals from each town or parish. As Seyssel stated: 


There would not be any danger in putting arms in the hands of the 
people by these means, because the number of these conscripts would be 
so little in each region that [they] would not be able to incite the others 
to revolt, nor conspire together, being from so many diverse areas. And 
they would not have any reason to do 1t, having a salary, free status, and 
other privileges over the others of their estate.“ 


Thus it is clear that Seyssel focused on individual ambition as a greater 
motivation than a dedication to shared social interests, and in this way, 
his configuration mirrored his vision of the social order. The proposal 
balanced military necessity with the need to preserve the political and 
social order. 

Another element of Seyssel's military advice concerned the creation 
of a French navy, or armée de mer, for the purposes of defense, commerce 
and a reputation for strength at sea.** According to Seyssel, a strong 
navy could protect the maritime regions, facilitate trade, and instill fear 
into neighboring states which had access to the sea, Seyssel admitted 
that it would be a burdensome expense, but the benefits would outweigh 
the initial costs. It would increase the amount of French commerce by 
eliminating the fear of a still-dangerous sea trade. 


5 Seyssel, Monarchie, 172: “Et n'y aurait aucun danger de mettre par ce moyen les 
armes és mains du populaire, pour tant que le nombre serait si petit, en un chacun 
quartier, desdits gens de pied d'ordonnance, qu'ils ne pourraient mutiner le remanant, ni 
faire conspiration ensemble, étant de tant de diverses contrées. Et si n'auraient occasion 
de le faire, ayant solde, franchise et autres prééminences sur les autres de leur état." 

^ Seyssel, Monarchie, 197—201. A discussion of how Seyssel anticipated certain 
geopolitical strategies of the modern state, including control of maritime routes, see 
Jean-Frangois Pernot, *De l'importance des territoires extérieurs et du contróle des 
voles maritimes pour un Etat moderne. Analyse de géostratégie proposée par Claude 
de Seyssel dans La Monarchie de France (1515),” 477—485. 
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Seyssel supported his argument with examples from the great mari- 
time powers of Venice and Genoa, as well as the great historical empires 
based on sea power in antiquity. The latter included not only Athens 
and Carthage, but Rome as well. Seyssel stated that the Romans “never 
made great conquests until they were powerful on the sea." He also 
gave the example of Pompey's ridding the Mediterranean of pirates, 
which brought great benefits to the Roman republic.“ Maritime repub- 
lics such as Athens and Venice experienced rapid commercial growth 
and established empires. If France wished to establish its own empire, 
it would have to look to these as models. The force that caused these 
states to grow might then be harnessed for the benefit of France. The 
idea of money as the sinews of war dated back to antiquity and was 
revived in the Renaissance. Seyssel’s call for greater maritime trade no 
doubt reflected this perspective. On this point, he was ahead of his time. 
Transatlantic trade had become a reality for Portugal and Spain, but it 
had yet to produce the immense wealth to come later in the century. 
Cortés would not begin the conquest of Mexico, with its treasure in 
gold and silver, until 1519. Since Seyssel nowhere mentioned Spain 
and Portugal (much less England) as maritime powers, his ideas about 
maritime strength must have come primarily from a study of antiquity 
and the contemporary republics of Venice and Genoa. This is signifi- 
cant, for whereas naval power would be closely linked with the rise of 
absolute monarchies in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by later 
historians, Seyssel could only make the connections between maritime 
trade, empire, and popular government." This provided more support 
for the benefits of constitutional government found in Seyssel's political 
and military ideas. He undoubtedly made the connection between rep- 
resentative government and empire in his discussion of military affairs, 


5 Seyssel, Monarchie, 198: “ainsi que l'on lit des Athéniens, des Carthaginois et 
encores des Romains, lesquels ne firent jamais grands conquêtes jusques à ce qu’ils 
furent puissants en mer." 

46 Tt was unusual for Seyssel to include Rome as an example of a great sea power, 
because it is generally considered a land power. However, the two previous examples, 
Athens and Carthage, were undoubtedly imperial sea powers which created empires 
but were eventually defeated by countries more focused on landed armies. In fact, 
Seyssel in his Victory against the Venetians, uses Thucydides as a model for the struggle of 
Venice, a commercial sea power like Athens, with France, a more warlike land power 
like Sparta. Both land powers emerged victorious. 

47 Geoffrey Parker includes the invention of the ‘ship-of-the-line’ and the subsequent 
changes in naval warfare as a significant element of the early modern 'military revolu- 
tion.’ Geoffrey Parker, The Military Revolution, 156. 
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when he repeatedly used examples of three great republic/empires of 
Venice, Athens, and Rome. Among these three powers existed the three 
most important keys to empire-building: military discipline, a strong 
navy, and a native infantry.? 

There is a long tradition in western historiography that views the 
concepts of empire and democracy as mutually exclusive. Herodotus 
in his history of the Persian wars set the absolutist empire of the east 
in opposition to the freedom-loving city-states of Greece.? The word 
‘empire’ itself has always raised thoughts of coercion and domination, 
whereas ‘democracy’ usually implied freedom and self-government. 
Recently, scholars who have reevaluated the nature of Florenüne civic 
humanism have seen a symbiotic relationship between self-government 
at home and military domination abroad based on the political ideas 
of Niccoló Machiavelh. Felix Gilbert argued that Machiavelli's political 
theory was inspired by the requirements of effective military organiza- 
tion.? More recently, scholars have focused on the role that expansion 
has played in the ideas of the Florentine secretary. According to William 
Connell and Mikael Hórnqvist, liberty appeared in his writings as a 
means to empire rather than a goal?! That is to say, freedom for some 
entailed oppression of others.” If the question for Machiavelli scholars 


55 Compare to Machiavelli's discussion of republican empires in the Discourses, 1.6. 

? Tn a speech given by Xerxes to explain his invasion of Greece, Herodotus illustrates 
the logic of imperial expansion. Herodotus, The Histories. Aubrey de Sélincourt, trans. 
A.R. Burn, ed. (New York: Penguin, 1972), 443—445: “We Persians have a way of living, 
which I have inherited from my predecessors and propose to follow. I have learned from 
my elders that ever since Cyrus deposed Astyages and we took over from the Medes the 
sovereign power we now possess, we have never yet remained inactive. This is God's 
guidance, and it is by following it that we have gained our great prosperity...If we 
crush the Athenians and their neighbours in the Peloponnese, we shall so extend the 
empire of Persia that its boundaries will be God's own sky, so that the sun will not look 
down upon any land beyond the boundaries of what is ours...there is not a city or 
nation in the world which will be able to withstand us, once these are out of the way. 
Thus the guilty and the innocent alike shall bear the yoke of servitude.” 

5 Felix Gilbert, “Machiavelli: The Renaissance and the Art of War" in Makers of 
Modern Strategy from Machiavelli to the Nuclear Age, ed. Peter Paret (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1986), 11-31. 

?' William Connell, “Machiavelli on Growth as an End" in Historians and Ideologues: 
Studies in Early Modern Intellectual History. J.H.M. Salmon, Anthony Grafton, eds. 
(Rochester, NY: University of Rochester Press, 2001), 259-277. Connell describes 
Machiavelli’s idea of imperio as a creation of inferior partner regimes, held together 
by psychological cohesion rather than conquest and subjection. 

? Mikael Hörnqvist, Machivelli and Empire, 41. In his view, Machiavelli sought a 
Florentine empire modeled on Rome. The Prince was intended to lure a Medici ruler 
to Florence with the promise of empire, but in a complicated plot switch, the ruler 
would provide the foundations of Florentine liberty, 225-227. 
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has become whether liberty was meant to serve the goal of conquest, 
or whether conquest was meant to serve the goal of liberty, there 1s 
no question for readers of Seyssel. As a monarchist, he advocated 
some very restricted form of liberty in the service of effective war and 
domination, not the other way around. 

'This is not to say that Seyssel intended to provide knowledge simply 
as a means of preserving domination over a people. His vision of the 
political order differed significantly from that of the ‘reason of state’ 
theorists who emerged in the century afterward, because the concept 
as it developed in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries excluded 
the requirements of justice and law.? In contrast to this perspective, the 
Monarchie de France argued that justice and law were essential elements 
in a state organized effectively for war, and they were even more impor- 
tant in the maintenance of occupied states. Any concept of political 
‘prudence’ that did not take into consideration the interests of subjects 
could not have been based on the lessons of history and contemporary 
experience that inspired both Machiavelli and Seyssel. 

Seyssel appears to have had tremendous foresight in several key areas. 
Modern historians have seen discipline, a main concern in the Monar- 
chie, as a crucial aspect of state control of warfare.% His preference of 
promotions based on merit rather than patronage, his appreciation of 
a native infantry, and his call for a strong merchant marine would be 
the factors behind the rise of the Dutch and English empires in the 
seventeenth century: both of which, incidentally, enjoyed aspects of rep- 
resentational government. Seyssel could not see into the future. Rather, 
he responded to contemporary problems by seeking solutions from the 
distant past. New forms of artillery and fortification in the sixteenth 
century would render obsolete both pike phalanxes and Seyssel’s military 
counsel. In many ways, the rise of the absolutist state in continental 
Europe that resulted from these developments would also make his politi- 
cal thought seem antiquated. However, Seyssel must be given credit for 
seeing something that many others did not (and still do not): military 
problems are, in fact, political problems. He understood that changes 
in the military often lead to changes in the institutions of society and 
government, and that success in war and domination demands a politi- 
cal perspective that is comprehensive, objective, and flexible. 


5 Maurizio Viroli, From Politics to Reason of State: The acquisition and transformation of the 
language of politics 1250—1600 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 2—9. 
^ Jeremy Black, War and the World, 209—212. 
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THE SCHOLAR AND THE STATE 


After almost twenty years in the service of the French king, Seyssel 
returned to Savoy. For more than a decade, Seyssel had dedicated all 
of his energy and talent to the French occupation of Milan.’ Only two 
years after leaving France, however, Seyssel turned completely against 
the interests of his former lord and advised Charles II, duke of Savoy, 
to take Milan for himself. According to Seyssel, the Milanese hated the 
French both for the suffering they caused as well as for their disorder 
in all things.” Seyssel’s criticism of the French contrasted sharply with 
the optimism of the enterprise at its beginning. In 1499, the people of 
Milan had welcomed the French who had liberated them from the rule 
of Ludovico Sforza; the French king promised justice, good adminis- 
tration, and opportunities in government. In all three areas he failed, 
and by 1513, Milan was no longer in French hands. Before Seyssel 
finally left the service of France in 1515, he proposed a remedy for the 
problem of disorder, not only in the enterprise of Milan, but within 
the kingdom of France: the treatise entitled the Monarchie de France. The 
immediate context of the treatise was the exercise of French domination 
in northern Italy; what resulted from it was new portrayal of the state 
as an institution capable of waging effective warfare and commanding 
the obedience of the newly conquered subjects. 

Seyssel was a senator in the occupational government of Milan, and 
so was in the middle of an experiment in what one would now call 
nation-building. The French had learned that although the conquest of 
Milan was relatively easy, the maintenance of the territory was more 
difficult. It was a problem of politics and administration. Since Louis 
XII did not intend to rule Milan personally, or to absorb Milan into the 


! For information on the French occupation of Milan under Louis XII see Letizia 
Arcangeli, ed. Milano e Luigi XII: Ricerche sul primo dominio francese in Lombardia 1499— 
1512, and Gentiluomini di Lombardia: Ricerche sull'aristocrazia padana nel Rinascimento. See 
also Philippe Contamine and Jean Guillaume, eds. Louis I en Milanais (Paris: Honoré 
Champion, 2003). 

? Seyssel, Discourse fait par le bon Arceuescue trespassé, 533. The full quote appears in 
chapter 2, note 74. 
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French kingdom, he was required to establish a government in Milan 
with new institutions. Creating a new government raised questions 
about the nature of the state as an impersonal entity. The failure of that 
government led to other questions about obedience to the state. What 
makes people obey? How can the state dominate effectively in the 
absence of legitimacy or when force proved insufficient? Seyssel’s experi- 
ence in Milan confirmed his extensive scholarship, and he grafted his 
conclusions on the nature of government onto the French monarchy. 
In order for any state to be successful, it had to rely on the support 
of individuals who felt they had something to gain from it, whether a 
stake in the government or an opportunity for advancement. Whereas 
Seyssel's contemporaries debated whether the key to power was love 
or fear, Seyssel himself proposed a different solution to the problem 
of obedience: hope. 

This chapter begins and ends with a discussion of Milan. In between, 
it will provide a discussion of Seyssels vision of the political order. 
Seyssel believed that there could be no expansion of the state without 
stability and discipline within. Good political order or police, required 
that the king's power be limited by laws and customs, and that all 
elements of society live in harmony? Unlike earlier medieval thinkers 
and later political scientists, Seyssel’s interests were not theoretical; his 
practical focus was on good administration. The many evils he saw in 
the world, whether in the military, the state, or in the church, were 
essentially problems of management. 


The Mystical Body Politic 


Seyssel put forth his vision of the French state in the first book of the 
La Monarchie de France. Whereas the last four books of the work outlined 
practical strategies for the preservation and growth of the realm, the first 
book spoke in abstract terms about the nature of various states, com- 
paring the French kingdom favorably to all others. Following Aristotle, 
Seyssel provided examples of the three forms of government: monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. Not surprisingly considering his patron, 


3 The word police in the French language can be traced back to 1250. Dictionnaire 
de la langue française du xvi siècle, s.v. “Police.” See also the annotation of Donald Kelley 
in The Monarchy of France, 56 n. 23. 
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Seyssel advocated monarchy, concluding that, “Divine and human, 
natural and political reason all prove that it is always necessary to 
revert to a single head in all things and that a plurality of heads is 
pernicious.”* However, because the French monarchy was regulated 
and bridled by *good laws, ordinances, and customs," it was the best 
example of monarchy. Seyssel did not specifically describe France as a 
mixed monarchy, as he had previously in the preface to his translation 
of Appian’s Wars of the Romans. His discussion of Rome and Venice, as 
well as his description of the three estates of France, strongly implied 
that elements of all three forms of government existed in the French 
state. The previous chapter argued that Seyssel understood the historical 
connection between popular government and military strength. The 
originality in his thought stemmed from his effort to blend elements 
of popular government into the French monarchy as it stood in his 
day. Inclusion of the popular element in the state was made possible 
through Seyssel’s corporate conception of the state, 1.e., the idea of 
the state as a human body. 

Seyssel introduced his theory of the ‘mystical body politic’ in his 
discussion of Venice as an example of the aristocratic form of govern- 
ment, which he called “the most perfect and best policed empire and 
republican state which we have seen or read about up to now.” He 
had extensively praised that republic’s political organization, laws, and 
customs in an earlier work of propaganda, La Victoire du Roi contre les 
Venitiens. In this work he stated, “They had such good order, and their 
state and territories were governed by such good sense and polity, that 
without difficulty, in the common opinion, they could have surpassed 
all other states in everything which pertains to and is expedient in the 
conservation and expansion of an empire.” But the Serenissima had 
serious imperfections, the most serious being factionalism among its 


* Seyssel, Monarchie, 110: “Cela se preuve par raison divine et humaine, naturelle 
et politique, qu'il faut toujours revenir à un Chef en toutes choses et la pluralité des 
chefs et princes est pernicieuse." 

$ Seyssel, Monarchie, 107—108: “C’est le plus accompli et mieux policé empire et état 
de communauté que l'on ait vu ni lu ci-devant" and Seyssel, Victoire contre les Venitiens, 
241-337: “Ils avoient si grant ordre et estoit leur estat et seigneurie governé par si grant 
sens et police, que sans difficulté, en cela par la commune renomme surmontoient tous 
les aultres estatz de toutes choses qui appartiennent et sont convenables à conserver 
et agrandir ung empire." Seyssel’s estimation of Venice was unusual in France. See 
Michael Sherman, "Political Propaganda and Renaissance Culture: French Reactions 
to the League of Cambrai, 1509-10." Sixteenth Century Journal 8, supplement (1977): 
97-128. 
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citizens. In the Monarchie, he implied that this discord would eventually 
lead to its destruction. His discussion contained a long excursion on 
the mystical body: 


There is nothing eternal under the sky, everything that has a beginning 
must end, even these mystical bodies, which resemble material human 
bodies (in as much as they are created and composed of four contrary 
elements and humors). Although for some time they can be maintained 
and kept alive (as long as the humors are in harmony), but it is impos- 
sible that one humor will not surmount the others in the long run, and 
because of this it will return to its original state by the dissolution of the 
original association. By the order of nature all the elements and humors, 
after they are assembled, have growth, maturity, and decline. When this 
happens one must help nature and aid this member or that humor which 
is the weakest. But it happens that when one helps one, one harms the 
other. Thus it goes in the mystical bodies of human society; after they 
are assembled in a civil and political union, with a little time they grow 
and multiply, remain in their maturity for a while, and then—because 
they are composed of several discordant and contrary wills—begin to 
decline and finally come to nothing; 


Seyssel employed this organic metaphor throughout the Monarchie de 
France. Although the traditional language concerning the ‘mystical body 
politic’ implied a mindset established several hundreds of years earlier, 
the way Seyssel used the metaphor indicates an unorthodox view of hu- 
man society specifically developed to deal with the reality of his age. 
The idea of the human societies as organic entities was fundamental 
in classical political theory as expressed in Aristotle’s Politics. Although 
Aristotle did not develop a truly corporate conception of society, he 
hinted at this when he compared the elements of society to the parts of 
the body. He stated, “As a body is made up of many members, every 


9 Seyssel, Monarchie, 108: “Tl n'est aucune chose sous le ciel perpétuelle, ains tout 
ce qu’a commencement, fait qu’il prenne fin; et mesmes ces corps mystiques, qui sont 
à la semblance des corps matériels humains—lesquels (pour autant qu'ils sont créé et 
compose de quatre elements et humeurs contraires), jaçoit que par aucun temps se 
puissant entretenir et conserver en vie (à savoir tant que lesdites humeurs s'accordent), 
toutefois est impossible qu'à la longue l'un ne surmonte les autres et par ce moyen que 
la masse ne revienne à sa premiére matiére par la dissolution de ladite compagnie; 
car par ordre de nature, tous lesdits elements et humeurs, aprés qu'ils sont assembles, 
ont augmentation, état et diminution, advenant laquelle est besoin aider à la nature et 
secourir celui member et celle humeur qui se trouvent les plus faibles; mais ils advient 
aux corps mystiques de la société humaine; car, aprés qu'ils sont assemblés par une 
civile et politique union, ils vont par quelque temps en accroissant et multipliant, aprés 
demeurant en leur état quelque autre temps, puis— pour autant qu'ils sont composés 
de plusieurs entendements et volontés discordantes et répugnantes—commencent à 
decliner et finalement viennent à néant. 
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member ought to grow in proportion so that symmetry may be pre- 
served." However, the evolution of a true corporate theory, that of the 
‘body politic’ owed more to medieval Christian theology than to classical 
political theory. According to Ernst Kantorowicz, the corpus mysticum in 
Carolingian times referred only to the Eucharist, 1.e., the body of Christ. 
Later, the Church would be seen as a body whose head was Christ, a 
notion supported by Paul in the New Testament.? In the twelfth century, 
thinkers transferred the body metaphor to the secular state in an effort 
to give the monarchy and its institutions a more religious appearance. 
The head of the body became the king. This theological trend merged 
with the aspirations of jurists influenced by rediscovered Roman law to 
assign organizations or communities the qualities of a fictitious person, 
which came to be called ‘incorporation.’ Therefore, the French mon- 
archy became a ‘mystical body’ in a purely legal sense. Eventually, the 
term corpus mysticum would lose its religious implications and refer to 
society in the Aristotelian sense of any corpus morale et politicum.? 

The corporate theory became an especially popular means of sup- 
porting a burgeoning constitutionalism in England and France. Jurists 
like Fortescue who wrote about the common law in fifteenth century 
England implied that the head and the body depended mutually 
upon one another, and so each had certain rights. In France, heavily 
influenced by the corporate ideal, fifteenth century jurists such as Jean 
de Terre Rouge posited the three estates as constituent parts of the 
mystical body." 

Seyssel’s discussion of the ‘mystical body politic’ in reality had little 
to do with Christian theology, or even French constitutional theory. For 
Seyssel, the ‘mystical body’ carried few Christian connotations. Nor 
did he use the metaphor as did jurists and humanists, who stressed 
the mutual obligations of the head and members. Seyssel did not state 
that both corporate constituents were entitled to certain rights. Instead, 
Seyssel used the body metaphor to illustrate the dynamics of political 
change. He introduced the concept in his discussion of the problem of 
factions within the Republic of Venice. As Seyssel stated: 


7 Aristotle, The Politics, ed. Stephan Everson (Cambridge University Press, 1984), 
130335. 

* Ernst Kantorowicz, The Kings Two Bodies: A Study in Medieval Political Theology 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), 194—196. 

? Thid., 18. 

10 Ibid., 218-231. 
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The gentlemen who are lords have complete dominion and divide among 
themselves all or most of the offices and charges from which honors and 
profit flow. Therefore the other citizens, many of whom are wise, rich, 
and spirited men, are tremendously envious and discontented... There 
is, moreover, factional dispute among the gentlemen and lords, between 
those descended from the ancient founders of the city and those created 
subsequently ... there is a great danger that when the evil humors of the 
mystical body become too numerous and poisonous, they will discover 
the sickness too severe to remedy in time.!! 


With his body metaphor, Seyssel wanted to emphasize the fragility and 
mortality of political societies due to the contest of social and politi- 
cal interests. Although Seyssel's language echoes that of Aristotle and 
the medieval thinkers, his real influence seems to have been Roman 
historians such as Lucius Anaeus Florus and Polybius. In his Epitome 
of Roman History written under the Emperor Hadrian, Florus described 
the Roman people as a single individual who goes through four ages: 
infancy, youth, manhood and old age.'? Seyssel used this model for his 
panegyric to Louis XII. In this work, he claimed that Louis XII was 
bringing new life to an old kingdom, a statement that echoed precisely 
the sentiments of Florus toward the emperor.? He also made direct 
reference to this cycle in his discussion of Venice in the Monarchie when 
he stated, “There are in effect five ages in the human body, namely, 
infancy, which is the beginning, youth which is the growth, virility 
which is the state, old age which is the decline, and decrepitude which 
is the dissolution.” !* 

Seyssel’s discussion of the life cycle of the mystical body served a 


1 Seyssel, Monarchie, 108: “Les Gentilshommes qui sont Seigneurs ont la totale 
domination et department entre eux tous les offices et toutes les charges où il y a 
honneur et profit (ou la plupart): dont les autres citoyens—entre lesquels en y a grand 
nombre de sages, de riches et de gens de coeur—ont une envie merveilleuse et un 
grand mécontentement... Il y a au surplus, entre lesdits Gentilshommes et Seigneurs 
grande partialité, à savoir entre ceux qui sont descendus des anciens Fondateurs d'icelle 
Cité et ceux qui depuis, par succession de temps, ont été créés...y a grand danger 
que, quand les mauvaises humeurs de ce corps mystique seront par trop multiplies et 
corrompus, ne se découvre la maladie si ápre qu'à peine se pourra trouver le reméde 
à temps. The English translation is J.H. Hexter's. The Monarchy of France, 45—46. 

? Lucius Anaeus Florus, Epitome of Roman History, trans. Edward Forster (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univeristy Press, 1929), 8. 

5 For a discussion of this work, see chapter 2. 

14 Seyssel, Monarchie, 108: “Ce sont en effet les cing âges, tant des corps humains 
que des corps mystiques, à savoir: l'enfance, qui est le commencement; la jeuness, qui 
est l'augmentation; la virilité, qui est l'état; la vieillesse, qui est la declination; et la 
décrépite, qui est la dissolution." 
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different purpose in the Monarchie. The immediate context was not the 
French monarchy, but the republic of Venice; it was less a panegyric and 
more an admonition. The most likely inspiration for the metaphor in 
this context came from Polybius (c. 200-118 B.C.E.), the Greek historian 
who recounted the rise of the Roman republic. Polybius is best known 
for his substantial influence on Machiavelli and subsequent proponents 
of classical republicanism as described by J.G.A. Pocock.'? Polybius, in 
his effort to explain the relationship between the constitution of Rome 
and its conquest of a great part of the known world, proposed a theory 
of anacyclosis, or constitutional change.'® According to Polybius, the state 
begins as a monarchy that declines into tyranny. A revolution produces 
an aristocracy that declines into an oligarchy. Another revolution then 
establishes popular government that declines into anarchy, and finally 
one man rule reestablishes security and monarchy, and the cycle con- 
tinues. Polybius noted that Rome established its world dominion at 
the height of the cycle, that is, under a popular government. Polybius 
maintained that when discord among the citizenry grows, the state 
begins to decline; this situation generally arises in times of prosperity, 
when citizens become increasingly greedy and engage in rivalries. This 
analysis does not differ substantially from Seyssel’s account of Venice, 
except that Seyssel labeled the discordant elements ‘bad humors,’ a 
metaphor not present in Polybius. Seyssel would have known of the 
Polybian theory of anacyclosis through the Latin translation of book 
VI in the hands of Janus Lascaris with whom Seyssel collaborated on 
numerous translations of histories." Lascaris also circulated among 
the Florentine thinkers at the orti oricellari, a group of ehte Florentines 
who met at the gardens of Bernardo Rucellai to discuss politics and 
philosophy.? He probably served as a conduit for political and historical 
ideas between Seyssel’s world and that of the Florentines.'? 


5 J.G.A. Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment: Florentine Political Thought and the Atlantic 
Republican Tradition (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975). 

16 Polybius, The Histories. Trans. W.R. Patton (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1960) 1.1. 5. 

U See J.H. Hexter, *Seyssel, Machiavelli and Polybius VI: The Mystery of the 
Missing Translation," 75—96. 

18 Francesco Guicciardini and Francesco Vettori also frequented this group. Machia- 
velli made the orti oricellari the setting for his Art of War Christopher Lynch, introduc- 
tion to Machiavelli, The Art of War, xvi-xvii. 

19 For a comparison of Seyssel’s political thought with Machiavelli and Guicciardini 
see Innocenzo Cervelli, “Machiavelli and Seyssel” in Machiavelli e la crisi dello stato 
veneziano (Naples: Guida Editore, 1974), 221—287. He describes Seyssel as more of a 
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Like other humanists, and especially Machiavelli, Seyssel assumed the 
identity of a doctor working on the ‘body politic.’ He tried to identify 
the constituent elements of the body, observed how they interacted, and 
proposed a regimen to maintain the organism in equilibrium. Compare 
Seyssel’s language to that of Machiavelli’s in the Discourses on Livy: 


As all religious republics and monarchies must have within themselves 
some goodness, by means of which they obtain their first growth and 
reputation, and as in the process of time this goodness becomes cor- 
rupted, it will of necessity destroy the body unless something intervenes 
to bring it back to its normal condition. Thus the doctors of medicine 
say, in speaking of the human body, that ‘every day some ill humors 
gather which must be cured.? 


Like Machiavelli, Seyssel endeavored to take into account all elements 
of society, and he remained preoccupied with the threat of disorder 
caused by those at all levels of society. Although he used the corporate 
metaphor to highlight his task of preserving the various interests of 
French society in civil harmony, he was essentially reacting to the social 
turmoil of the Italian city states. Among all of his contemporaries in 
France, Seyssel was unique in his preoccupation with social conflict. 
His solution was the proper maintenance of what he described as the 
three estates of France. 


The Three Estates 


In his description of the three estates of France, Seyssel revealed his 
fundamental beliefs concerning the human condition and political soci- 
ety. Within the discussion of the three estates, Seyssel introduced the 
concept of social mobility, or the ability of an individual to go from one 
estate to another. In the Monarchie de France social mobility served two 
important functions, for not only did it encourage social harmony, but 
it also helped to strengthen institutions such as the judicial system, mili- 
tary, or Church by means of talented individuals. When the possibility 
of social mobility existed and access to offices remained open to all 


realist than Machiavelli, seeing a greater connection between the ideas of Seyssel and 
Guicciardini. The author must warn the reader that this edition is heavily misprinted, 
and several pages are unreadable. 

? Niccoló Machiavelli, The Prince and the Discourses, trans. Luigi Ricci (New York: 
Random House, 1950), 397-398. 
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through their talent, education, or virtue, the hope of individuals serves 
as the primary means of insuring civil harmony, the most necessary 
condition for a monarchy to survive, grow, and expand. 

Seyssel deviated from the traditional description of the three estates, 
which had remained for centuries the clergy, the nobility, and the third 
estate. In the middle ages, these were defined functionally as three 
orders: those who prayed, those who fought, and those who worked. 
The term 'order' implied an immutable state of being arranged by a 
higher power.”! Seyssel’s version differed in that he described not orders 
but états, a word which implied a more flexible state of being, situation, 
or condition. An ‘estate’ connoted a status that individuals happened 
to share. In addition, Seyssel described the three estates as the nobility, 
the rich people (peuple gras), and the lesser folk (peuple menu), leaving the 
clergy out of the system altogether. At first glance, Seyssel's description 
seemed to correspond with what would become a nineteenth century 
system of classes based on economic status rather than the medieval 
society of orders. It is true that in the sixteenth century these two sys- 
tems battled each other throughout Europe, but Seyssel’s description 
originated in the contemporary social systems of the Italian city states, 
which included a nobility, a popolo grosso, and a popolo minuto. This is 
not surprising, considering that when he described French society in 
the Monarchie, he was also responding to immediate social problems 
plaguing the Italian city states under French occupation. 

The emphasis in the discussion of the three estates was on balance: 
no one estate should supersede the others. Seyssel stated: 


As this is the principle cause of the conservation and augmentation of 
the Monarchy (as one sees by experience), it is very necessary to main- 
tain and keep it from rupture and discord, otherwise the ruin of the 
Monarchy and the dissolution of the mystical body would ensue... it 
requires nothing but maintaining each estate in its liberties, privileges, 
and praiseworthy customs, and having such command over all that one 


cannot dominate the other beyond reason, nor all three join up against 
the head and Monarch.” 


Why was Seyssel so preoccupied with social upheaval when France was 
notable for its social stability, and when the loyalty of the French subjects 
to the king of France was a commonplace in political discourse? Seyssel 


?! Georges Duby, The Three Orders: Feudal Society Imagined, trans. Arthur Golhammer 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980), 35. 
2 Seyssel, Monarchie, 155. 
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based his concern on historical examples, not just from the kingdom of 
France, but also from antiquity and the very vague ‘other realms.’ All 
information, from whatever source, served to confirm his belief that the 
members of every estate sought dominance over others, and that social 
tension could lead to disaster. Always present was an air of distrust of 
the nobility, the rich folk, or the commons. 


The Nobility 


Like most of his contemporaries, Seyssel accepted as natural the pres- 
ence of a privileged group at the top of the social hierarchy. However, 
his description of the nobility also included an element of distrust. Fear- 
ing that their great power and status might be used against the realm, 
Seyssel tried to guard against the potential abuses of power likely to 
arise in the French state. Of the nobility he stated, “It has several great 
prerogatives and preeminences over the other two [estates] ... and is 
ready to serve in all affairs and risk goods and bodies for the defense of 
the realm and for the service of the king.” The nobility was free from 
taxes and could bear arms, “because to them belongs the defense of 
the realm.” In addition, he stated that there were “several and diverse 
means of maintaining them if they do not wish to remain in their 
domains." These included high positions in the military and a great 
amount of offices and honors.?* 


° Seyssel, Monarchie, 121: “Elle a premièrement plusieurs grands prérogatives et 
prééminences sur les autres deux, au moyen desquelles elle est toujours astreinte et 
affectionnée au Prince, et prête à le servir en tous affaires et exposer les biens et les 
corps pour la défense du royaume et pour le service du Roi. Car elle est en premier 
lieu franche de toutes gabelles, tailles et impositions...Secondement, il est loisible à 
tous gentilshommes porter armes partout et jusques dedans la chambre du Roi: ce que 
l'on défend aux autres communément. Car aussi à eux appartient la défense du Roi 
et du royaume. Tiercement, il y a plusieurs et divers moyens de les entretenir s'ils ne 
veulent vivre et demeurer en leurs ménages." 

# Seyssel, Monarchie, 122: “Il y a davantage tant d'Offices et de Charges en ce 
royaume pour distribuer entre les Nobles Hommes que c'est une chose presque incré- 
able, comme sont: Gouverneurs de Pays et de Provinces, Baillages, Sénéchaussées, 
Chatellenies, Capitaineries de villes et de chateaux et autres plusieurs—sans parler 
des principaux Offices qui appartiennent a grands personnages et sont a vie, comme 
l'office de Connétable, celui des Maréchaux, celui de l'Amiral et autres semblables, et 
sans les pensions que le Roi donne en son état et à sa volonté à plusieurs autres qui 
n'ont aucun office ni charge, ni sont ordinaires de sa Maison." 
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Seyssel did not seem at all concerned with theoretical arguments 
defending the privilege of the noble estate. Although he stressed repeat- 
edly throughout the Monarchie that high offices in all fields should be 
distributed according to virtue and merit and should remain open to 
members of all estates, Seyssel advocated preference for members of 
the nobility. He stated, “One must always prefer men of this [estate] 
to others in profitable and honorable offices of which all the estates 
are capable (as for benefices and offices of Justice) if they are equally 
sufficient, or even when there is some advantage on the other side" 
providing that the noble had the requisite qualifications for the office.” 
When explaining why such privilege belonged to the noble estate, Seyssel 
stated that this 1s *as reason would have it, because they are obliged to 
defend the realm and because they are of better stuff and [privilege] is 
based not only on their merits and services, but also on those of their 
ancestors."?? His conception of the nobility was simply the estate with 
the highest social and economic status, and no doubt Seyssel took for 
granted that such an elite group would exist in any society." 

Despite this favorable attitude, Seyssel also exhibited a distrust of 
members of his own estate. He stated, “The prince ought to be careful 
not to give the nobility so much authority, power and liberty that they 
can oppress or outrage the other two or one of them [the estates], nor 
also conspire against the Prince: because from this comes the great 


2 Seyssel, Monarchie, 154—155: “Et pour parler en général de cet État, dis qu'on doit 
toujours préférer les gens d'icelui à tous autres en choses honorables et profitables dont 
tous les Etats sont capables (comme à bénéfices et offices de Justice) à savoir s'ils sont 
également suffisants, ou bien encores quand il y a aurait quelque chose d'avantage de 
l'autre cóté; mais que les qualités requises à l'administration du bénéfice et exercise 
de l'office soient suffisamment en la personne du Noble." 

25 Seyssel, Monarchie, 122: “Ainsi le veut la raison, par ce qu'ils [la noblesse] sont 
tenus et obligés à la defense du royaume (comme dit est) et aussi qu'ils sont de meilleur 
étoffe et fondés, non pas sur leurs mérites et services tant seulement, mais encores sur 
ceux de leurs ancétres." 

27 Seyssel perhaps shares the attitude of Bartolus toward the question of the nobility. 
Bartolus, in his discussion of the concept of nobility at the end of his commentary 
on the Code of Justinian, recognized that nobility is in part a legal definition. There 
was a “civil” nobility as well as a “godly” one. Quentin Skinner, Foundations of Modern 
Political Thought, vol. 1, 59—60. In his study of the French nobility in the Renaissance, 
J. Russell Major defined a noble as someone recognized by others as noble. Military 
prowess mattered more than birth in the fifteenth century, but in the early sixteenth 
century the idea of what made one noble was very much in flux. J. Russell Major, From 
Renaissance Monarchy to Absolute Monarchy: French Kings, Nobles, © Estates, 52. 
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disorder that has been seen to happen often in this realm."?? Seyssel 
held two main fears concerning the nobility, the first being that as a 
group the nobility might oppress the other estates, or undermine the 
authority of the monarch. As for the first, Seyssel had no doubt that 
oppression of the people by the nobility might lead to a popular revolt. 
From his reading of Roman history, he concluded that this happened 
after Rome expelled her kings. Seyssel stated, “The Senate and the 
Nobles...took so much authority and left so little to the menu peuple 
that they mutinied.”?° 

As for the other fear, that some of the nobility would usurp the 
power of the prince, Seyssel could easily look to French history for 
examples. France had a long history of kings threatened and often 
defeated by powerful feudal lords. Louis XII himself, while duke of 
Orléans, was arrested and imprisoned for fighting against the French 
crown under the reign of Charles VIIL, a situation that almost caused 
a crisis of succession. Although such attempted coups by the princes 
of the blood had ceased by the time of Louis XIL, he still considered 
such a situation possible.?? 

Seyssel was also concerned with curbing the ambition of individuals 
within the noble estate. He believed that there was no limit to an 
individual's ambition and covetousness, and that the more power or 
wealth one had, the more one would want. Therefore, Seyssel's main 
concern was how to bridle this ambition. Northern humanists such as 
Erasmus stressed the ability of a liberal education to curb avarice and 
ambition.?' Seyssel, however, was not as optimistic about human nature, 
for he believed that if the ambition of men was not checked, there 
would be no limit to the damage that could be done to the kingdom. For 
this reason, Seyssel wanted to limit the power of individuals in great 


28 Seyssel, Monarchie, 157: “doit le Prince avoir regard de non donner a cettui État 
de Noblesse tant d'autorité de puissance et de liberté qu'il puisse opprimer ni out- 
rager les autres deux ou l'un d'iceux; ni aussi soi méconnaitre envers icelui Prince: 
car de là viendrait le désordre bien grand ainsi que l'on a vu souvent advenir en ce 
royaume." 

29° Monarchie, 105: “le Sénat et les Nobles, en ordonnant l'état et le gouvernement 
populaire . .. prindrent tant d'autorité et si peu en laissèrent au menu peuple qu'il se 
mutina." 

3° Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, The Royal French State, 88. For a discussion of resistance 
against the French state in the early modern era see Jean Nicolas, Julio Valdeón, and 
Sergy Vilfan, “The Monarchic State and Resistance" in Resistance, Representation, and 
Community, ed. Peter Blickle (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 76-83. 

3! Quentin Skinner, Foundations of Modern Political Thought, vol. 1, 185—187. 
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authority, especially the counselors at court. Kings usually had one 
advisor whose opinion they trusted above all others. Because of his rela- 
tionship with the king, this advisor gained a great deal of authority, for 
his advice led to major policy decisions. Such high ranking officials also 
had power because they were at liberty to grant important and profit- 
able offices and benefices. However, Seyssel warned the king not to give 
so much authority to anyone because ^it is very difficult in such great 
authority to keep balanced and use it [power] according to reason.”*? 

According to Seyssel, the king should not put so much trust in anyone 
that they not be “always in fear of being discovered and punished if 
they abuse some station or authority that they have."? In a later chapter, 
Seyssel warned against giving so much authority to those known to be 
by nature “seditious and arrogant” who were likely to use their author- 
ity against the prince. He then stated that one cannot give enough 
authority to one who has “virtue and good will," but to this Seyssel 
added an important disclaimer. He stated that despite the authority 
given to this individual, others should *recognize that the goods come 
from him [the king] principally, and that those who are leaders or have 
a charge under them depend principally on him [the king]; and also 
that the subjects from all quarters and provinces of the realm have 
recourse to him in cases of great importance.”* To do otherwise, stated 
Seyssel, would cause to diminish the love and reverence that the subjects 
have for the king. It would also give occasion for the misuse of power 
“or worse," as happened in the Roman Empire. Seyssel quickly added 
that he spoke only for the future, and that as to the leaders at present 
“one cannot reasonably have any sinister suspicion." However, it is 


32 Seyssel, Monarchie, 139: “il est bien difficile en si grand autorité garder équalité et 
en user entierement par la raison." 

33 Seyssel, Monarchie, 139-140: “ne les assurer pas tant qu'ils [the king's advisors] 
soient toujours en crainte d’être découverts et punis s'ils font faute quelque degré ni 
autorité qu'ils aient.” 

3t Seyssel, Monarchie, 158: “doit le Prince avoir regard à la qualité des personnages 
dont il peut avoir connaissance, comme des Princes et autres grands Seigneurs; et à 
ceux qu'il connait étre de leur nature séditieux et hautains, ne donner charge ni autorité 
dont ils puissent mal user contre l'autorité du Prince." 

3 Seyssel, Monarchie, 158: “doit le Prince tellement les entretenir que les autres recon- 
naissent les biens de lui principalement; et que ceux qui sont Chefs et ont charge sous 
eux aient dépendance principalement de lui; et aussi que les sujets de tous quartiers et 
provinces du royaume aient à recourir a lui pour les cas de grand importance." 

38 Seyssel, Monarchie, 158-159: “Car autrement se pourrait aisement perdre ou 
diminuer l'amour et reverence que les sujets ont au Roi; et si donrait l'on occasion 
à ceux qui auraient les grands charges et commissions—memement qui sont grands 
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clear that Seyssel's plan is to keep the nobles, and all others, in order 
by having all honors and profits flow from the king. This helped to 
narrow the possibility of power struggle, because there would be only 
one source of power. 

The most important check on noble ambition was the monarchial 
form of government itself. When discussing the other forms of govern- 
ment Seyssel pinpointed as the main problem the desire of individuals 
for dominance. In Rome, the senate had been unable to check the rise 
of generals desiring absolute power. According to Seyssel, Marius and 
Sulla hoped *by the favor of the people, to have principal authority in 
the city and to oppress the senate and notables."? Clearly, in Rome, 
no sufficient check existed to keep such ambitious men from gaining 
power, and to Seyssel, this insufficiency led to its downfall. In fact, Seyssel 
saw all governments as plagued by power struggle, either between indi- 
viduals or factions trying to fill a power vacuum caused by an obvious 
vacancy at the top of the governmental structure. A monarchy which 
had the top position occupied necessarily alleviated this struggle, or 
at least the excesses of it. For this reason, Seyssel stated that monar- 
chies always “have been more peaceful and had less changes and civil 
dissensions."?? 

Although a monarch, while active, provided a remedy for power 
struggle, Seyssel concerned himself with succession, the vacuum of 
power that existed when the king died. He stated, *I assume that the 
greatest danger to monarchic states 1s the disorder and confusion caused 
by the change of princes, even when it comes from natural succession."? 
Seyssel distinguished between two types of monarchic succession, that 
by election and that by succession. The problem with elective monar- 
chies was that if the office of supreme power were left open, ambitious 
men would resort to violence to acquire it. Seyssel stated that “in order 


d’eux-mémes—ou à leurs lieutenants et officiers d'en mal user et par aventure de penser 
à pires choses selon les saisons et occurens; et sinon à eux, à ceux qui viendraient aprés 
en semblables charges comme il advint a l'Empire romain... Et de ce je n'entends parler, 
sinon en termes généraux et pour l'avenir. Car des personnages qui sont de présent, 
l'on ne peut ni doit raissonablement avoir aucune sinistre imagination." 

37 Seyssel, Monarchie, 106—107: “par la faveur dudit peuple avoir la principale autorité 
in la Cité et opprimer lesdites Sénat et Principaux." 

39 Seyssel, Monarchie, 111: “[monarchies] ont été plus paisables et moins ont eu de 
mutations et de dissensions civils." 
, ? Seyssel, Monarchie, 114: “Je présuppose que le plus grand danger qui soit aux 
Etats monarchiques de venir à rotture et confusion est pour cause de la mutation des 
princes, et mémement quand ils viennent par succession naturelle." 
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to rise to an estate so great and honorable, there is no intrigue nor 
scheme that one wouldn't do; and most often it comes to force, as has 
been seen several times with the elections of emperors and sultans."'? 
Hereditary monarchies were less likely to have this problem. 

It must be noted that Seyssel nowhere defended hereditary succession 
by pointing to divine right, ‘royal blood’, or ‘race.’ To Seyssel, hereditary 
succession was merely more expedient, taking into consideration human 
nature. In accordance with this concern, Seyssel supported the ‘Salic 
Law’ that insured that the French crown could not fall into the feminine 
line. According to Seyssel, this law not only prevented a foreigner from 
winning the crown, but it also helped to eliminate rival claims to the 
throne, for the heir was assured, of the same family, and undisputed 
so that there would be neither “disturbance nor difficulty." 

The concern Seyssel had for protecting the state against such power 
struggles is quite understandable, taking his context into consideration. 
The Savoyard was certainly impressed at the ease with which the crown 
passed on to the nearest successor in France in stark contrast to the city 
states of Italy, many of which were held by tyrants such as Ludovico 
Sforza in Milan. They found themselves in Seyssel’s time riddled with 
violence caused by feuds between rival families, or even within families 
themselves. Familiar with these conflicts, he could respect France, which 
had a legitimate and undisputed successor. Though he realized that the 
legitimate heir to the throne might be mentally incompetent or a child, 
he saw this as less a threat to the state than a war of succession. It was 
indeed a problem, but one which could be remedied by institutions, 
laws and customs already existing such as the three bridles of religion, 
justice and polity that formed the basic substance of Seyssel’s discussion 
of the French monarch. 


4 Seyssel, Monarchie, 111: “pour parvenir a tels états si grands et si honorables, il 
n'est practique ni menée que l'on ne fasse; et le plus souvent l'on vient à la force, ainsi 
que l'on a vu plusieurs fois aux élections des Empereurs et des Soudans.” 

*! Seyssel, Monarchie, 48-49: “Et la première spéciauté que j'y trouve bonne est 
qu'icelui royaume va par succession masculine, sans pouvoir tomber en main de femme, 
selon la loi que les Frangais appellent ‘salique,’ qui est une trés bonne chose. Car, 
tombant en ligne féminine, elle vient en main et pouvoir d'homme d'étrange nation, 
qui est chose pernicieuse et dangereuse . . . Aussi, venant les successeurs de male en mâle, 
l'héritier est toujours certain et si est du méme sang de ceux qui ont été auparavant. 
Par quoi les sujets y ont toute telle amour et révérence qu'aux autres et sans varier 
ni mettre aucun scruple, s'adressant à lui dés que l'autre est failli, encores qu'il soit 
en lointain degré et qu'il y ait filles du défunt, sans ce qu'il y ait aucune mutation ni 
difficulté." 
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Le peuple gras 


Seyssel's discussion of the peuple gras 1s relatively short. He described 
the peuple gras as the estate involved in trade, from which it made a 
great deal of money. He stated, “To them belongs commerce from 
which they can make great profit." In addition, the rich people held 
the offices of finance and most of the offices of justice, and provided 
most of the practicing lawyers in France. Seyssel mentioned that 
there were more lawyers in France than “in all of Christendom together." * 
To him, all such offices carried great honor and profit and hence he con- 
sidered this estate particularly well-maintained. In fact, the only sugges- 
tion he made for maintaining this estate was for the kingdom to follow a 
wise economic policy that would assure that money stayed in the realm 
for its own enrichment.“ Although the nobility was not allowed to engage 
in trade, the two higher estates had much in common. Both groups were 
rich and both wielded an enormous amount of power since they often 
held high government offices. What separated them, basically, was social 
and legal status. The ambition of this estate manifested itself in the 
desire of this estate to rise in social and economic status. Because this 
interfered with the privilege of the nobility, it created a potential threat 
to order and stability. The conflict between the peuple gras and the nobility 
was Seyssel’s main topic in his discussion of the middle estate. 

In the sixteenth century, many of the rich and talented members of 
the middle classes entered into the nobility through through government 
offices. Because they wore the long robe associated with their office, they 
were called robins in order to distinguish them from the older nobility of 
the sword. Among the old nobles there was a great deal of resentment 
toward these robins in France, who often found themselves with more 
income and more power than the traditional landed nobility. 


® Seyssel, Monarchie, 123: “Car à icelui appartient la Marchandise à l'entrecours, 
ont il peut faire grand acquét.” : 

5 Seyssel, Monarchie, 123: “A cettui Etat aussi appartiennent les Offices des Finances, 
qui sont grands et de grand honneur et profit; et si en y a un bien grand nombre 
de diverses qualités qu'il n'est besoin spécifier, car ils sont assez connus. Les Offices 
aussi de Justice et de Pratique de France, encores que les autres deux Etats en soient 
capables, toutefois ils sont communément et la plupart és mains de cettui Etat moyen; 
qui est une grosse chose tant pour l'autorité que pour le profit. Car il est plus, par mon 
opinion, d'Officiers de Justice en France—y comprenant les principaux et accessoires, 
comme sont: Avocats, Procureurs, Greffiers et autres semblables—qu’au remanant de 
la Chrétienté tout ensemble.” 

^* Seyssel, Monarchie, 162: “pour garder que l'or et l'argent ne sorte de leur terre et 
pour y faire venir celui des etrangers." 
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In his first chapter concerning the peuple gras, Seyssel mentioned the 
resentment some of the nobility had for this estate. He stated, “it well 
seems to some of the first Estate that this one [the middle estate] 1s 
better treated than their own."? Perhaps for this reason, he devoted 
two chapters to a discussion of ways by which the second estate could 
injure the first. This occurred in three ways. First, the middle estate 
often impoverished the nobility by profiting from the nobility’s love of 
luxury items. Seyssel stated, “It is quite necessary to take care that it 
[the middle estate] does not destroy or impoverish the nobility: this 
occurs one way, namely through the great displays the nobles wish to 
make.”# The peuple gras also impoverished the nobility through the mul- 
tiplication and length of law suits, which many nobles could ill afford, 
so that “one sees everyday the officers and ministers of justice acquire 
the hereditary estates of barons and noblemen."" He also stated that 
the officers of finance, “having great authority and administration, 
and also the obedience of the subjects, (so that they can collect money 
for the king easily) should not enrich themselves so that the others 
(especially those of the highest status and estate) suffer and become 
impoverished from it."*? 

Seyssel was well aware of the power granted to the peuple gras through 
the domination of the judicial function.“ However, Seyssel seemed 
to accept the dominance of the courts by the peuple gras. Rather than 


^ Seyssel, Monarchie, 123: “Et semble bien à aucuns du premier Etat que cettui-ci 
[le moyen état] soit mieux traité que le leur.” 

^9 Seyssel, Monarchie, 160: “faut bien avoir regard qu'il [le moyen état] ne détruise 
ou appourvrisse la Noblesse: ce qu'advient par un seul moyen, à savoir des grands 
pompes et boubances que les Nobles voulent faire." 

47 Seyssel, Monarchie, 159: “Don voit tous les jours les officiers et ministres de la Justice 
acquérir les héritages et Seigneuries des Barons et Nobles hommes." 

48 Seyssel, Monarchie, 159—160: “[les Officiers] aient grand autorité et administration, 
et encores obeissance des sujets (afin que l'exaction des derniers du Roi soit plus facile) 
ne doit l'on donner aux uns tant d'autorité et de moyens d'eux enrichir et agrandir que 
les autres (mémement et de plus haut degré et Etat) en souffrent et appouvrissent." 

* Although Seyssel may have been discussing the situation in France, it is noteworthy 
that Appian cites a similar concern in his account of how Gaius Gracchus transferred 
the law courts from the senators to the equestrian order. According to Appian, this 
greatly altered the power structure in the Roman Republic, for “this power of sitting in 
judgment on all Romans and Italians, including the senators themselves, in all matters 
as to property, civil rights, and banishment, exalted the knights to be rulers over them, 
and put senators on the level of subjects." In addition to causing increased corruption 
in the law courts, Appian states that the judiciary law “gave rise to another struggle 
of factions, which lasted a long time and was not less baneful than the former ones.” 
Appian, The Civil Wars, trans. Horace White (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1912), 1.22. 
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expressing alarm at the ‘rise’ of this estate, Seyssel instead displayed a 
remarkable objectivity towards the peuple gras. Whereas some nobles who 
knew about the goings-on at court often complained about the pres- 
ence of “new men" in the highest royal offices, Seyssel made no such 
comments. Why was he not concerned with the peuple gras? One reason 
might be that as a royal counselor he knew what benefits the expertise 
of this estate could provide, since it was better educated than the nobil- 
ity.” Perhaps he also viewed this estate as a check on the power of the 
nobility, either through the medium of justice or through the power 
of the royal officers. 

Another reason why Seyssel might have been content with the idea 
of middle-estate people in positions of high power is that he realized 
that like all others, members of this estate had an insatiable ambition. 
Those of this estate who deserved profitable offices would not be con- 
tent or dormant without them. This proposition had a strong basis in 
political reality. Behind many late medieval urban revolts in France and 
Italy had been a wealthy, educated, and powerful leader who had been 
barred from participating in government. Many urban revolts involved 
rich citizens excluded from political power. Examples included revolts 
led by notaries like Jean de Condeyssie in Lyon in 1436 and the more 
famous Cola di Rienzo at Rome in 1347. 

According to Seyssel, this was one of the most serious problems 
with Venice: worthy individuals who were not of high birth had no 
access to offices, a situation that could be potentially dangerous to the 
republic. Interestingly, he made no mention of the fact that even the 
oldest and most established families in Venice were at one time mer- 
chants themselves, and hence were not truly ‘noble’ according to many 
of Seyssel’s French and Italian contemporaries. He also did not address 
the fact that ennobled men of the middle estate or ‘new men’ were 
not considered truly noble by the older aristocracy in France. Such 
qualifications did not bother Seyssel, who was apparently more con- 
cerned with analyzing the role the middle estate played in relation to 
the other two than he was in attempting to describe the estate itself. 


°° James Tracy, The Politics of Erasmus (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1978), 
42, and Felix Gilbert, Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 27-28. Also, Claude de Seyssel, 
Monarchie, 83: “Car, pour autant que ceux dudit troisiéme Etat s'appiquent plus aux 
Sciences que les Nobles, ils sont bien souvent plus idoines à desservir telles charges at 
par ainsi les obtiennent par élection ou autrement." 
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The peuple menu consisted of people who either worked the land, were 
artisans, or performed other minor functions in the realm. Seyssel often 
used the term peuple menu interchangeably with other terms such as the 
‘popular estate,’ ‘the many,’ ‘the multitude,’ and sometimes Seyssel sim- 
ply used the word /e peuple. Despite the multiplicity of terms, Seyssel’s 
meaning remained the same, for although he defined this group by its 
occupations and its low social and economic status, above all else the 
peuple menu as a group were the people excluded from formal govern- 
ment. Seyssel made clear his distaste for the popular estate in his 
discussion on the Roman republic where he stated “if one gives them 
[the people] any authority, they will want most of it in the long run, 
from which comes disorder, as happened in the popular state of the 
Romans.”*! Everywhere apparent in the Monarchie is Seyssel’s attempt 
to objectively provide solutions to political problems arising from the 
interests of this estate, interests which if not satisfied, could render 
serious damage to the stability of the body politic. 

Although Seyssel divided French society into three estates, his view of 
French politics reflects a dualistic view, for when Seyssel explicitly denied 
formal representation to the peuple menu, he divided French society into 
the franchised and the disenfranchised. Aristotle, in his Politics, proposed 
a similar division within the state between citizens and non-citizens.” 
Seyssel’s precedent for excluding the peuple menu from a formal role in 
government also might reflect the current practice of many Italian city- 
states which excluded the popolo minuto from government office. Even 
the Florentine republic established in 1494 excluded a large group of 
people from government participation. Sometimes called the plebe, or 
poor people, this disenfranchised group posed a considerable threat to 
the republican regime.” 

Seyssel advocated better treatment for the lower estate, and many 
historians have seen this as evidence of his paternalistic attempt to 


51 Seyssel, Monarchie, 105: “si on leur [le peuple] baille un point d'autorité, ils en 
veulent à la longue avoir la plupart, dont aprés vient le désordre, ainsi qu'il advint 
audit état populaire des Romains.” 

5 Aristotle, The Politics, 1328*9: “As in other natural compounds, the conditions of a 
composite whole are not necessarily organic parts of it, so in a state or in any other com- 
bination forming a unity not everything is a part which is a necessary condition." 

% Felix Gilbert, Machiavelli and Guicciardini: Politics and History in Sixteenth Century Florence 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965), 19-24. 
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reconcile an ideal of justice with current political practice.” However, 
an examination of the political realities of Seyssel’s world reveals that 
whether or not he held these sentiments, he clearly also had practical 
reasons to advocate better conditions for the disenfranchised. The word 
“paternalism” does not adequately reflect Seyssel’s attitude toward the 
people for it carries the implication of a strong power controlling a 
weak 1f not powerless group. Although he no doubt used such imagery 
in the Monarchie, which after all was meant to appeal to the monarch, 
he clearly expressed a fear of the people as an entity quite capable of 
disrupting the French kingdom, if not destroying it. 

In Seyssel's view, the common people were as susceptible to ambi- 
tion as the other estates, and the desire for people at the bottom of 
society for higher status was natural. He stated, “because of their great 
number and because of the natural desire that they have to rise to a 
higher station—seeing themselves lowly and last— [the peuple menu] 
could rise easily against the other two [estates]; and would defeat them 
if they tried to do it, as has been seen sometimes in some parts of the 
realm, and in several others."? The ambition of the lowest estate was 
a formidable threat to the French monarchy, for it disrupted the social 
and political order. 

Seyssel enumerated two ways in which the lower estate threatened the 
body politic, first by upsetting internal stability, and second by creating 
or aggravating external danger. The most evident fear expressed in the 
Monarchie was the specter of popular rebellion in the form of a revolt. 
He emphasized throughout the Monarchie that revolts by the peuple menu 


* Leon Gallet has emphasized Seyssel’s pity towards the popular estate, Léon Gallet, 
“La Monarchie française d’après Claude de Seyssel” Revue Historique de Droit Français 
et étranger 123 (1944), 14. A. Jacquet also sees in Seyssel’s treatment of the people the 
sentiments of Christian charity. A. Jacquet, Le Sentiment National au XVI siécle: 
Claude de Seyssel” Revue des Questions Historiques 57 (1895): 431. Brendan Bradshaw 
has compared Seyssel to other northern humanists of his time in his concern for the 
people. Although he admits that Seyssel does not profess the “radical conception of 
social justice found in works of More and Erasmus, he does manifest a concern to 
relieve the plight of the people by lessening the burdens of taxation and by providing 
moderate opportunity for upward social mobility” in Brendan Bradshaw, “Transalpine 
Humanism” in The Cambridge History of Political Thought 1450—1700, ed. J.H. Burns 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 129. 

5 Seyssel, Monarchie, 124: “Car pour la multitude d'icelui et pour la naturelle 
envie qu'il a de parvenir à plus haut degré —soi voyant être à l'infime et dernier —se 
leverait aisément contre les autres deux; et, étant riche et combattant, les affoulerait si 
l'entreprenait, ainsi que l'on a vu quelquefois advenir en aucune partie de ce royaume 
et en plusieurs autres." 
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had happened, though he did not say where or when specifically. France 
in the later Middle Ages had its share of peasant revolts and urban 
unrest. In addition to urban revolts in Lyon in 1436 and in Reims in 
1461, there had been nearly a dozen urban revolts during the reign of 
Louis XI Although peasant and urban revolts had subsided during the 
reign of Louis XII, a jacquerie, or popular rebellion at Agen in the last 
year of Louis’ reign might have had an influence on the Monarchie.” 

Another sinister scenario of popular subversion was the threat of 
the discontented people rallying behind a leader plotting a coup d'etat. 
Seyssel recounted that this fear also plagued the Venetians, who refused 
to give high military command to native citizens for fear that they 
might gain the authority of the people and usurp the republic.” His 
concern also stemmed from his readings of Roman history. In his 
chapter on the Roman Republic, he recounted how the republic was 
usurped by demagogues. According to Seyssel, civil wars began when 
men “found the occasions to earn the favor of the people, persuading 
them to self-indulgent courses under the color of the public good" such 
as the Gracchi who initiated the agrarian law. Afterwards, Marius and 
Sulla used the power of the military against the senate, as did Julius 
Caesar and Octavian.” Seyssel pointed to the problems of the Roman 
militia, which had been bribed by ambitious generals to further their 
own self-interests at the expense of the Roman republic, a situation 
which directly led to its collapse. 

In addition to the threat posed by the popular estate to the internal 
stability of the realm, the discontent of the people could also lead to 
external danger from foreign armies. In the Monarchie, Seyssel urged 
against the oppression of the people by the military, staüng that in 


5 Bernard Guenée, States and Rulers in Later Medieval Europe trans. Juliet Vale (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell Ltd, 1985), 192-197. 

57 Poujol's introduction to Claude de Seyssel, Monarchie, 40—41. 

58 Seyssel, Monarchie, 109: “pour doute qu'aucun d'entre eux n’entreprint d'usurper 
la Seigneurie s'il avait l'autorité au Peuple et les gens de guerre en son pouvoir, ne sont 
guères souvent Capitaine général ni particulier, mêmement en armée de terre, qui soit 
leur nation; mais donnent la charge de leur armée à gens étrangers." 

5 Seyssel, Monarchie, 106-107: “Et de ce, eurent commencement le guerres civiles 
entre eux. Car ceux... trouvèrent des occasions pour gagner la faveur du peuple, per- 
suadant chose à lui plaisantes sous couleur de bien public...ainsi que firent les deux 
Gracchus qui furent inventeurs de la Loi Agrarie...ensuivit l'autre grande dissention 
civile entre Marius et Sylla, laquelle...priva le Sénat et les Officiers de l'obéissance 
qu'il avait des Capitaines et Gens de guerre...à l'exemple d'eux, Jules César, et depuis 
conséquemment Octave et tous les autres empereurs qui ont été." 

9'" Appian, Appian’s Roman History, 101—199. 
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addition to impoverishing the people, extreme pillaging resulted in 
*a mortal hatred between the army and the popular estate, which 1s 
sometimes so great that the People desire and would be very happy 
if they [the army] were all defeated: which would be the ruin of the 
realm."*! Seyssel, of course, spoke from experience, for the role played 
by the lesser folk in the Italian wars was enormous. The support, or 
lack of it, by the populace determined the success or failure of several 
military endeavors occurring during the career of Seyssel. l'he most 
remarkable example is that of Milan. In 1499, the French easily con- 
quered Milan, sending Ludovico Sforza into exile. The invasion proved 
so effortless because the civilian population expected liberties and low 
taxes from the French, and put up no resistance whatsoever. Although 
the Milanese initially received the French with open arms, they soon 
found the new regime disappointing, and the people offered no resistance 
when Sforza attempted a coup. The French soon regained the duchy, 
but this experience illustrated the military importance of treating the 
lesser folk with justice and kindness. He may have understood this at 
the time, for as a member of the senate of Milan, Seyssel advocated a 
policy of clemency after the coup.” Because of the potential power of 
the populace, he had good reason to believe that the French king would 
recognize the liberties of the people, not out of a benevolent sense of 
paternalism, but rather out of the fear of the consequences of doing 
otherwise. 

Seyssel stated that the French monarch could alleviate the discon- 
tent of the people by maintaining Justice, respecting religious custom, 
lowering taxes, and preventing oppression by the military. But a more 
important means of contenting this estate was to provide individuals 
access to a greater share of the goods of the realm. In his chapter 
entitled, *How one should give courage and hope to men of the lowest 
estate to rise by virtue and industry to a higher station," Seyssel stated 
that members of the lowest estate could improve their status in the 


9! Seyssel, Monarchie, 165: “doivent le Roi et ceux qui ont la charge de la guerre 
sous lui garder qu'icelui peuple ne soit foulé par les gendarmes... Dont outre foulle 
du peuple, s'ensuit une inimitié et haine mortelle entre la gendarmerie et le populaire, 
telle et si grand quelquefois qu'icelui Peuple désire et serait bien aise qu'ils fussent tous 
défaits: que serait la ruine du royaume." 

® Interestingly, when Sforza regained the duchy, he strove to please all three elements 
of society. He gave gifts to the nobility, a new representative council for the middle class, 
and a reduction of taxes for the populace. Letizia Arcangeli, “Gian Giacomo Trivulzio 
marchese di Vigevano," 21. See also Alberto Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 67—68. 
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fields of “Commerce, Science, Literature and the Military.” Elsewhere, 
Seyssel also added to these the practice of law and the institution of 
the church. 

Although Seyssel did not envision a formal representation of the 
common people in the French government as a group, he did allow for 
individual participation of members of this estate in the administra- 
tion of government. According to Seyssel, people of the lowest estate 
could acquire several minor judicial and financial offices. Through these 
offices, members of the lowest estate participated in the administration 
of power. Because only individuals were represented, the potential of 
the estate to subvert the structure of the government was eliminated. 
Thus Seyssel neutralized the threat posed by the peuple menu to the 
stability of the French monarchy. 

Seyssel in his vision of the three estates was certainly responding to 
the social tensions between rich and poor in almost all Italian towns. 
In the Republic of Genoa, the social tensions between the peuple menu 
and the nobility resulted in civil war in 1506. The aftermath of this 
revolt Seyssel witnessed personally. Genoa, a republic with a long his- 
tory of civil tension, fell under French rule in 1499. Although techni- 
cally under a French lieutenant, Ravenstien, the French allowed the 
Genoese government to operate as it had previously. Before the French 
invasion, the three elements of Genoese population, the nobility, the 
popolo grosso and the popolo minuto, had earlier established a constitution 
which provided a compromise between these groups. One half of the 
public offices went to the nobles, the other half to representatives of 
the people. The constitution satisfied nobody, for the nobles wanted 
full control over the government, while the rich merchants also wanted 
a predominant share in government. The popolo minuto, demanding 
equality, wanted a third of the offices. And thus the city remained in 
a state of civil tension. 

Although the invasion of the French did not change the constitution, 
it did produce a significant disturbance to the balance of power, for 
the nobles believed that the French would ally to their cause. While the 
nobles plotted for political control, a group of young nobles called ‘the 


53 Seyssel, Monarchie, 165: “Comme l'on doit donner courage et espoir aux gens de 
bas état de parvenir par vertu et par industrie à plus haut degré. Le troisiéme point 
est d'entretenir icelui peuple en ses libertés et franchises de pouvoir faire tous exercises 
à lui non prohibés; et mémes par lesquels il peut parvenir à plus haut degré...comme 
sont la Marchandise, la Science et Littérature et la Gendarmerie selon son Etat.” 
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company of the needle’ began to aggravate members of the popolo 
grosso and the popolo minuto with insults and on some occasions, violence. 
In 1506, the provocations resulted in the open revolt of the people, 
who chased the nobility out of the city and demanded more power in 
the government. Although the French officers originally granted their 
demands, when it became clear that the nobles would return to the city, 
the popolo minuto again rose in violent revolt, resulting in the burning 
and sacking of noble residences and the loss of many lives.°* 

Soon the revolt against the nobility became a revolt against French 
occupation, and Louis XII sent an expedition of 50,000 French soldiers 
and 5,000 Swiss infantrymen against the city. Genoa soon fell, and the 
king, wishing to be present for the victory, brought a large entourage 
including Seyssel to Genoa.” He could not have forgotten the rebellion 
when he later wrote about popular revolt in the Monarchie. Although 
he did not mention Genoa specifically, Seyssel could expect that the 
experience was also fresh in the mind of the French king. Genoa proved 
that political and social problems often had military implications. 


The Social Order 


Seyssel was not the only man in the early sixteenth century who desired 
to minimize the damaging effects of civil discord and factionalism. 
Such concerns had occupied Republican thinkers from the thirteenth 
century. Since the Middle Ages, political theorists had pointed to 
the difficulties caused by factionalism to support the claims of monar- 
chial rule. Where Seyssel differed from previous thinkers was in his 
attempt to break the destructive influences of the ‘conflicting humors’ 
by undermining the solidarity of factional interests through the use 
of social mobility. He did this in his unique description of the power 
structure of the French monarchy. Any analysis of Seyssel’s observa- 


9t John Bridge, A History of France from the Death of Louis XI (New York: Octagon 
books, 1978), 266-276. 

5 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 121—122. Seyssel mentions the siege of Genoa in his 
work of propaganda entitled Les Louanges du Roy Louis XII, but only to stress the mag- 
nificence of the battle and the clemency shown by the French king to the Genoese. 
Seyssel, Les Louenges du Roy, 46—50. 

® Nicolai Rubinstein, “Italian Political Thought, 1450-1530" in Cambridge History of 
Political Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 48. 

5 Skinner, Foundations of Modern Political Thought, 65, 123-125. 
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tion of political power in France must avoid traditional discussions of 
theoretical sovereignty or the role of representative institutions. For 
Seyssel, real political power existed in royal and ecclesiastical offices.9? 
The numerous offices of the realm provided power through adminis- 
tration, because included in these ‘charges’ were substantial amounts 
of money, honor, and social status. Throughout the Monarchie, Seyssel 
assumed that those were the true goods everyone desired, not only 
in France, but in other realms as well. For example, Seyssel saw the 
principle problem in Venice to be the monopoly of offices by a small 
group of oligarchs. He also cited the unavailability of offices as the 
main cause of the civil wars in Rome. He explained, “from this had 
begun the civil wars among them, because those who were not able to 
have the management of great affairs and honorable charges in the 
City by merit or beneficence or by the authority of the Senate, found 
other occasions to win the favor of the people.” 

Seyssel assumed that people of all estates would rather have access 
to profitable offices than to merely theoretical power through the means 
of representative institutions. In regard to the lesser folk of France, 
this assumption might not have been too far off the mark, for there 
are several accounts of townspeople who were not willing to pay the 
expenses of sending a representative to an Estates General. People who 
paid taxes often considered regular meetings of the Estates extravagant 
as well as pointless.” As for the nobles, he portrayed them as happy to 
work in the king’s household for substantial wages, rather than holding 
true power in their own domains. This would be increasingly true in 
the next century, but in Seyssel’s time, the nobles had yet to make the 
transition from warriors to courtiers. 

Therefore, to Seyssel the distribution of offices in the realm was, in 
fact, the distribution of real power. Because members of all estates 
had the opportunity to acquire these offices, all estates were in reality 
represented in the power structure, giving the French government the 


° The idea that magistrates or administrators had a proprietary right to power 
was an idea present in Bartolist interpretations of Roman law. See Myron Gilmore, 
Argument from Roman Law in Political Thought 1200—1600 (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1941), 41-49. 

59 Seyssel, Monarchie, 106: “Et de ce, eurent commencement les guerres civiles entre 
eux. Car ceux qui ne pouvaient avoir le maniement des grandes affaires et les charges 
honorables en la Cité par mérites et bienfaits et par autorité du Sénat, trouvérent des 
occasions pour gagner la faveur du peuple." 

? Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, The Royal French State, 75. 
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appearance of a “mixed government.” Nowhere in the Monarchie is 
the kingdom of France described as a mixed monarchy, although it 1s 
implied. However, in an earlier work, Seyssel had explicitly invoked the 
mixed-government model for France earlier in his preface to the transla- 
tion of the history of Appian's account of the civil wars of the Romans. 
This preface contained the germ of political theory that Seyssel would 
later elaborate for the Monarchie. He concluded that the French mon- 
archy “participates in all three aspects of political government” and 
immediately proceeded to describe the king as limited by institutions 
such as the royal council, the ordinances, the system of Justice, and the 
estate of the nobility. Then, he provided a description of the third estate. 
Finally, after discussing the monarch, the nobility and the third estate, 
and enumerating the rights and privileges of each, Seyssel concluded his 
political discussion by stating “The goods and the honors, the charges 
and the administration of the Republic being divided and given out 
among all the Estates proportionally, according to their condition and 
each of them kept in respect to their preeminence and equality, there 
follows from this a harmony and consonance which is the cause of the 
conservation and augmentation of this monarchy.’””! 

By the time he wrote the Monarchie, Seyssel’s model of social analysis 
had changed as had his view of mixed government, at least in regard 
to its terminology. Whereas in Appian, Seyssel presented the monarch 
as the one, the nobility as the few and the third estate as the many, in 
the Monarche he eliminated the presence of any democratic element in 
the French government and divided the third estate into the peuple gras 
and the peuple menu. The lesser folk, though basically disenfranchised, 
still had access to minor government offices, and because of this, they 
had an opportunity to participate in the power structure. ‘They also had 
the opportunity to rise in status. Therefore, the French government still 
retained a minor element of democracy, since the idea of mixed gov- 
ernment idea proposed in Appian appeared intact in the Monarchie.” 


7! Seyssel, Prohéme d’Appien, in Poujol, Monarchie, 83: “Et par ainsi, étant les biens et 
les honneurs, les charges et l'administration de la Chose publique divisés et départis 
entre tous les Etats proportionnellement, selon leur condition et un chacun d'iceux 
gardé en sa prééminence et equalité, s'en ensuit une harmonie et consonance qui est 
cause de la conservation et augmentation d'icelle Monarchie." 

7? Later in the sixteenth century Jean Bodin, in his Six livres de la républic would 
explain how Venice, an oligarchy, was able to keep its many non-citizens content. In 
his view, Venice preserved harmony by administration, for people excluded from gov- 
ernment institutions were still able to aspire to important offices in the city. Although 
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In many ways, Seyssel’s vision can be described as republican in 
an institutional sense. Although the republican scheme existed within 
the framework of a theoretically absolute monarchy, Seyssel's proposal 
resembles the theory of mixed government in respect to its ability to 
provide civil harmony. In both governments, ambitious individuals 
are able to satisfy their desire for honor, power and profit, which was 
undoubtedly one of Seyssel's main concerns. However, in other respects, 
his plan had advantages over representational government in its ability 
to prevent factionalism. 

In a mixed government as traditionally described, different gov- 
ernmental institutions represent the various components of the state, 
usually the Aristotelian divisions of the one, the few and the many. 
An example of this would be the Venetian government consisüng of 
a Doge, a Signory, and a Grand Council, respectively. In theory, these 
institutions prevent civil disorder by balancing the power of each fac- 
tion. As long as the power of each institution 1s kept in check, the 
state could exist in equilibrium. But Seyssel observed that this perfect 
balance never seemed to last, for in time one of the social elements 
would supersede the others; even mixed governments would eventually 
evolve into one of three forms: monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy, 
which would in turn degenerate into tyranny, oligarchy, or anarchy. 

Seyssel’s configuration avoids this problem. First of all, no institutions 
directly represent the interests of the different social groups that must 
be maintained in equilibrium. Power 1s located only in two places: the 
king and in the administration of the realm. Although a struggle might 
ensue between these two entities (especially between the king and the 
courts), this would not necessarily lead to a conflict between the estates; 
it would not lead to civil discord. Second, in Seyssel’s plan, all power 
flows from the king via the administration, not to representatives of 
social groups, but rather to individuals representing their own interests. 


this was published sixty-four years after the Monarchie, Bodin's observation seems to 
mirror that of Seyssel’s. Kenneth McRae, Introduction to John Bodin (Cambridge Mass: 
Harvard University Press, 1962), 3-67. For the relationship between Seyssel and Bodin 
see André Stegman, “Jean Bodin Critique de Claude de Seyssel” in Lyon et L'Europe 
Hommes et Sociétés: Mélanges d'histoire offert à Richard Gascon, ed. Jean-Pierre Gutton (Lyon: 
Presses Universitaires de Lyon, 1980), 245—259. Stegman argues that Bodin considered 
the Monarchie a dangerous book and wanted it forgotten. He asks why Bodin, who was 
usually so meticulous in citing his sources, would not mention one word about Seyssel. 
He concludes that to confront Seyssel by name in his work would be to give his ideas 
renewed life. In his view, it would be better to have them fall into obscurity. 
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Although Seyssel stressed the importance of appointing people eager to 
serve the common good, he undoubtedly realized that most would serve 
primarily their own self-interest, a situation that, although undesirable, 
at least would not lead to civil war. 

In addition, if the distribution of offices to individuals were based on 
criteria other than birth, individuals in every estate would have to strive 
to acquire them. They would have to compete not only against members 
of other estates, but more importantly, and perhaps more commonly, 
against members of their own estate. This would make civil turmoil 
less likely, for it impeded the development of camaraderie within each 
estate. Seyssel asked why any individual would risk allying with his estate 
against the others when he could obtain goods and a higher status for 
himself and his family through safe and legal means?” Individuals who 
already considered themselves safe in a profitable office would have an 
interest in preserving the status quo and suppressing civil turmoil. 

These are the advantages of Seyssel’s vision of the French monar- 
chy. Of course, they worked only when the possibility of social mobility 
existed and access to offices remained open to people of talent, educa- 
tion, or virtue, as Seyssel insisted the monarch must encourage. There- 
fore, the constant hope of individuals wishing to reach a higher estate 
would serve as the primary means of insuring civil harmony. This was 
the most necessary condition for a monarchy to survive and grow. 

Seyssel’s political discourse belongs to the generation of political 
thinkers that emerged in Florence in the early sixteenth century. As 
the Italian states grappled with civil disorder, revolution, and imminent 
defeat by foreign armies, men involved in the chaotic political situation 
like Machiavelli and Guicciardini often meditated on political instabil- 
ity and the inevitability of constitutional change. They also began to 
explore the practical dynamics of political power apart from theoretical 
philosophy. On the surface these theorists had much in common with 
their medieval predecessors, sharing with them an extreme anthropo- 
logical pessimism and a renewed emphasis on the power of institutional 
structures. By contrast, their contemporaries tried to cultivate virtue, and 
proposed that the perfection of men through education could lead to 


73 Seyssel, Monarchie, 125: “Et pareillement, à ceux de l'État populaire et infime, de 
parvenir au moyen, et par le moyen encores monter au premier: laquelle espérance 
fait qu'un chacun se contente de son Etat et n'a occasion de machiner contre les 
autres, sachant que par bons moyens et licites il y a peut parvenir et qu'il se mettrait 
en danger s'il y voulait venir par autre voie." 
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political reform. The new generation also shared with earlier medieval 
theorists an organic conception of society and a heavy reliance on the 
political theory of Aristotle. These elements, in addition to a cyclical 
view of constitutional change provided by Polybius, constituted a unique 
political perspective.” The goal was to establish a mixed government 
in which the three forms corresponding to Aristotles’s one, few and 
many, balanced and checked each other’s power. In this way, none of 
the forms could degenerate, for they were counter balanced by the 
virtues of the other forms. However, even the most well established 
mixed government could not last forever, for successful republics in the 
height of their prosperity and strength fall prey to the trap of luxury 
and corruption which eventually destroys the republic.” Because it was 
a cycle, any change in the body politic at the height of its power was 
seen as leading toward its degeneration. 

Therefore the early sixteenth-century Florentines concerned them- 
selves with halting the destructive force of corruption. The essential 
element needed in the citizens was virtue, the force which counteracted 
the destructive role of ‘fortune’ in political affairs. Public virtue enabled 
citizens to place the common good above private interests, which was the 
most necessary characteristic of a healthy republic. Taking into consi- 
deration that a citizenry might lack sufficient virtue, the Florentines agreed 
that the best government would provide a ‘mechanization’ of virtue. In 
other words, the magistracies of state would be arranged to deny any 
element in government the opportunity to act out of destructive self- 
interest. The best example of ‘politicized’ virtue for most Florentines 
existed in the ‘most serene’ Republic of Venice, where the institutions 
of a Doge, a senate and a grand council counteracted each other"? 

Although he expressed appreciation for the Venetian government, 
Seyssel obviously disliked the system of representative institutions. 
Therefore he proposed a different plan to ‘mechanize’ virtue. This 
mechanism was the competition for offices within the institutions of 
the French monarchy. In this respect, Seyssel bore a remarkable resem- 
blance to Guicciardini. Like Seyssel, Guicciardini was a patrician who 
preferred aristocracy to popular government. But more important, 


™ J.G.A. Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment: Florentine Political Thought and the Atlantic 
Republican Tradition (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975). 

7» Polybius, The Histories, 271-311. Book 6 is concerned with constitutional change. 

75 Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment, 284—285. 
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Guicciardini was also obsessed with the problem of ambition, especially 
that of the optimati or ‘the best.’ Guicciardini thought the destructive 
force of ambition could be harnessed for the good of the state if men 
sought honor and power not from individuals, but from an impersonal 
entity to which these individuals were accountable." In the case of Flor- 
ence, this was the populace. Although Seyssel substituted the impersonal 
entity of the king for the populace, the central problem and its solution 
was still remarkably similar. 

Seyssel differed substantially from the Florentine thinkers on several 
points because his work did not reflect the same concern with the 
destructive and irrational force of Fortune. Rather, Seyssel equated 
Fortune with Divine Providence.” Also, Seyssel differed from the 
republican theorists in his distrust of representative institutions and 
his emphasis on administration rather than legislation. Seyssel did not 
comprehensively treat the issue of legislation in the Monarchie. Left to the 
king and counselors, Seyssel probably thought legislation should be the 
domain of professionals, 1.e., jurists like himself, rather than uneducated 
lay people. Finally, Seyssel could not comprehend the advantages of 
election from below over promotions from above.” 

On the surface, Seyssel’s proposal to undermine the collective power 
of social groups with incentives for individual advancement appears 
to contradict the values traditionally associated with Civic Humanism, 
but it accords well with recent interpretations of Florentine political 
culture in the Renaissance.? John Najemy has argued that the Flo- 


7 Athanasios Moulakis, “Civic humanism, realist constitutionalism, and Francesco 
Guicciardini’s Discorso di Logrogno” in James Hankins, ed. Renaissance Civic Humanism: 
Reappraisals and Reflections (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 200-222. 

78 Seyssel, Monarchie, 114: “Et sans point de faute, quand devra advenir, par lordon- 
nance et volonté de Dieu, la vengeance sur icelui, ce sera par tels moyens ou autres 
semblables, préordonnés par la divine Sapience et Providence auxquels la raison et 
prudence humaine ne pourra résister. Et peut-être que cela adviendra à l'heure qu'il y 
aura plus d'apparence de prospérité et moins de changement et d'adversité, afin que les 
hommes abusés és choses mondaines connaissent mieux la fragilité et instabilité d'icelles 
et la Puissance et Providence divine, ainsi que l'on a vu advenir de notre temps assez 
et lu en plusieurs anciennes histoires." 

7 Tt is not so much a question of the people being incompetent in their choices, 
as It 1s a question of the psychology of obedience. Why would people obey those to 
whom they consider themselves equal? Seyssel, Monarchie, 105: “Car trop plus legere- 
ment endure le peuple d'etre sujet et d'obéire à un seul prince qu'à un tas de gens 
desquels ils s'estimerent souvent égaux." 

8° The classic texts establishing the concept of Florentine Civic Humanism are Hans 
Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance: Civic Humanism and Republican Liberty in an 
Age of Classicism and Tyranny (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966), J.G.A. Pocock, 
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rentine oligarchy established in the quattrocento sought to promote gov- 
ernment officials according to individual “virtue” in order to weaken 
a collective identification with their class. Individuals were promised 
participation in government, but without any real power. Coinciding 
with this strategy was a myth of civic unity that suppressed factional 
politics." According to Athanasios Moulakis, constitutionalism, which 
involved the systematic analysis of political institutions as they relate to 
society, developed as a way to consolidate power in the hands of a few.? 
In this way, Florence made the transition from popular commune to 
bureaucratic state. It is not clear if Seyssel was influenced by particular 
Florentine thinkers, or if the links between his model and that of the 
Florentines are merely coincidental.? However, the ultimate purpose 
of each system was the same: to render government more efficient for 
the purpose of expansion. 

Constitutional realism, despite its centralizing tendencies, was in 
essence a republican construct. Therefore, the important question is 
why Seyssel would be so influenced by republican concepts while clearly 


The Machiavellian Moment: Florentine Political Thought and the Atlantic Tradition (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1975), and Quentin Skinner, The Foundations of Modern 
Political Thought (2 vols., Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978). A discussion 
of recent debates surrounding the concept of civic humanism can be found in James 
Hankins, Renaissance Civic Humanism: Reappraisals and Reflections (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2004). 

8! John Najemy, “Civic Humanism and Florentine politics” in James Hankins, ed. 
Renaissance Civic Humanism, 75—104. 

82 Athanos Moulakis, “Civic humanism, realist constitutionalism, and Francesco 
Guicciardini,” 201, 207. 

3 That Florentine ideas influenced Seyssel is undeniable. In his translation projects, 
he collaborated with the Byzantine scholar, Janus Lascaris, who had established many 
friendships with Florentine humanists from the time of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Lascaris translated texts from the Greek into Latin for Seyssel, who did not know Greek. 
Seyssel was friendly with Giovanni de Medici (later Pope Leo X), and his cousin Giulio 
de Medici (later Pope Clement VII). He also served as the French ambassador to the 
Fifth Lateran Council in Rome when Machiavelli’s friend Francesco Vettori served as 
the Florentine ambassador. In 1513 Machiavelli sent drafts of The Prince to Vettori in 
Rome, but it is unclear whether they, or the ideas in them, ever reached Seyssel. In the 
massive correspondence between Machiavelli and Vettori, neither party gives any hint 
of personal contact with the French ambassador or his ideas. Furthermore, there is no 
mention of Machiavelli or Vettori in Seyssel’s correspondence or works. However, it is 
known that Machiavelli and Seyssel met on one documented occasion: 2 February 1503 
at Lyon. Whether or not they discussed theories of statecraft is unknown. Evidence of 
the meeting appears in a dispatch from Niccolo Valori to the Ten of Florence. Alexandre 
Fontana, “L’Echange diplomatique: Les relations des ambassadeurs vénitiens en France 
pendent la Renaissance” in La Circulation des hommes et des oevres entre la France et l'Italie a 
l'époque de la renaissance (Paris: Université de la Sorbonne, 1990), 20. 
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remaining a monarchist. Seyssel was not only concerned with the 
maintenance of the realm, but also its augmentation. Ancient history 
indicated that the greatest empire known, Rome, had been republican 
in its time of greatest expansion. Athens, as described by Thucydides, 
had also amassed a commercial empire while a democracy. Republics 
seemed to have greater force. Perhaps Seyssel would not have taken 
republican ideas seriously had his reading of ancient history and his 
first-hand knowledge of the military campaigns waged in the few years 
before 1515 not indicated that on the battlefield, republican armies 
proved inordinately successful. 


Lessons from Milan 


Seyssel's role as a senator in the occupational government of Milan seems 
to have been one of the three personal experiences seminal in the for- 
mation of his political ideas, along with his negotiations with the Swiss 
for mercenaries for France and his reading of ancient histories. Seyssel 
was one of many ambitious men who streamed into Milan looking 
for opportunities to rise in the service of the French kingdom.** The 
French instituted a new government for Milan that included a senate. 
It was not simply a reproduction of the French parlements, but a new 
administrative body. In an attempt to win the favor of the Milanese, 
the new government included both French and Italian officers. Seyssel 
himself was appointed as a cisalpine, or Italian, senator. Many officers 
from the Sforza regime were allowed to keep their positions in the new 
government. The Milanese had high hopes for the French government, 
having heard that the French would bring justice and lower taxes. 
Recent studies of contemporary Lombard historians have shown that 
many of the Milanese showed little national sentiment. Rather than 
supporting their own Ludovico Sforza out of patriotism, many expressed 
ambivalence about domination by foreigners, whether they be French, 
Spanish or Italian. As the Milanese chronicler Gianmarco Burigozzo 
stated, “It matters little who governs, provided that the king be just." 9 


# Philippe Hamon, “Aspects administratifs de la présence française en Milanais,” 
116-117. 

9 Patrick Gilli, “Aspects de la domination française en Lombardie dans l'historio- 
graphie locale." in Philippe Contamine and Jean Guillaume eds., Louis XII en Milanais, 
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The jurist, Girolamo Morone, although from an old Ghibelline family, 
switched to the service of the French king, stating that by doing so, he 
was in fact serving Milan. Such a statement reflects a growing sense 
of depersonalization, in that the officer served the state (Milan) rather 
than an individual (Louis XII). Such a sense of depersonalization would 
play an important role in the evolution of the nation-state.” 

Questions arose regarding the nature of political authority. Was 
Louis XII a king or a duke in his Italian domains? Was Milan an 
example of a mixed government, or a ‘composite monarchy’? Such 
questions would lead to a new approach to political theory, as exem- 
plified by two observers of the French occupation of Milan, Seyssel 
and Machiavelli, who sought answers to the question of why the enter- 
prise failed. Why was the king not able to maintain his conquest? How 
does anyone maintain power?" Seyssel dedicated the fifth book of the 
Monarchie de France to “La forme et maniére de conquérir états et pays 
et de les garder.” Seyssel was careful not to mention Milan specifi- 
cally, nor anyone in particular who was involved. He spoke only of 
the most important points “for the present, and from which one has 
strayed the farthest in recent memory,” so that one can understand the 
"damages done by the French in states and countries that they have 
conquered." *? There is no doubt that Seyssel referred to the conquest 
and loss of Milan. 

'The sources from which Seyssel drew reflected the novelty of the new 
form of domination put into practice in Milan. Seyssel referred to the 
strategies of Alexander the Great and William the Conqueror, as well 
as the Turks, all of whom were far removed in time and space from the 
conquests carried out by contemporary Europeans. Seyssel stated that 
the Greeks and Romans founded “cities that they called their colonies 
which they populated with their own people."? In his translation of 


37. Primary source documents for the occupation of Milan may be found in Léon- 
G. Pélissier, Documents pour l'histoire de la domination française dans le Milanas. (Toulouse, 
1891). 

8° Hamon, “Aspects administratifs," 126. 

87 Machiavelli addresses the issue of the French domination of Milan in chapter 
III of The Prince. 

935 Seyssel, Monarchie, 209: “Je réduirai à peu de langage les points qui me semblent 
les principaux au temps présent et auxquels l'on a le plus erré de fraiche mémoire: 
dont l'on peut connaitre ct juger que sont procédés les pertes qui ont été faites par les 
Français des Etats et Pays qu'ils avaient conquis.” 

3 Seyssel, Monarchie, 212: "les Romains et les Grecs qui fondaient, ès lieux plus 
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Thucydides, Seyssel translated the Latin word colonia into colonie, and 
provided an aside explaining the meaning of the word, which would 
indicate that the concept was new to France.” For Seyssel, the new form 
of domination that would play such a large role in world history during 
the era of colonization was just barely comprehended. The rules had yet 
to written. That is why the conquest of Milan, the central concern of 
Seyssel throughout his political career, proves not only central in the 
story of Renaissance Europe, but also in the narrative of European 
expansion in the early modern era. 

Milan showed that there were, in fact, two elements in the conquest 
and maintenance of a territory: force and police. Military strength alone 
could not suffice. This required a surprisingly sophisticated apprecia- 
tion of cultural difference in an age before national identity. As Seyssel 
stated, “All nations and reasonable people would rather be governed 
by those of their own country and nation (who know their manners, 
laws, and customs and have the same language and manner of living 
as they have) than by foreigners."?! For Seyssel and his contemporaries, 
this was what separated the expansion of the French into areas such 
as Burgundy and Britanny from the enterprise of Milan. Machiavelli 
made this distinction explicitly in chapter III of The Prince. Seyssel 
was more circumspect, but he and Machiavelli both reached the same 
conclusions: if a ruler cannot live in the conquered territory himself, 
he should at least establish his own settlements in the territory, and to 
secure the inhabitants in their property and persons from both the occu- 
pying soldiers and from neighboring enemies.” Although the similarities 
between the two thinkers are striking, nevertheless they diverged on the 
ultimate reasons for the loss of Milan. For Machiavelli, it was ultimately 


propices des pays qu'ils conquéraient, des villes qu'ils appelaient leurs colonies, 
lesquelles ils peuplaient de leurs gens et leur baillaient illec maisons et terres pour 
habiter et labourer.” 

9? Seyssel, L'Histoire de Thucydide Athenien (Paris: Michel de Vascosan, 1559), fol. 1: 
"tout les pais vindrent à si grande augmentation de peuple, que la terre ne les pouoit 
nourrir: ains furent constraintz d'en enuoyer partie en Ionie, & illec faire des colonies, 
C'est à dire, des villes peuplees de leurs gens." In fact, the word ‘colonie’ had been 
used by Pierre Bersuire in his French translation of Livy in 1350, but it is doubtful that 
Seyssel would have read a French translation of this work. Emile Littré, Dictionnatre de 
la langue Française, s.v. “colonie” (Paris: Hachette, 1877). 

9! Seyssel, Monarchie, 218: “Car toutes nations et gens raisonnables aiment mieux 
étre gouvernés par ceux de leur pays et de la nation mémes (qui connaissent leurs 
moeurs, lois et coutumes et ont le méme langage et maniére de vivre comme eux) 
que par étrangers." 

% Seyssel, Monarchie, 212. Machiavelli, The Prince and the Discourses, 5-14 (Penguin, 
1981), 34—39. 
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because France allowed the power of Spain and the church to grow 
in Italy, and they united to eject France from Milan. Seyssel saw the 
collapse as a result of internal disorder. As an active participant in the 
enterprise, he could see that the French reliance on feudal and military 
elites to rule Milan deprived the population of important municipal 
institutions. The result was popular unrest.?? 

Seyssel proposed a solution to the problem of occupation. Not sur- 
prisingly, he focused on the individual and the power of self-interest, 
and believed that the king should grant military and political offices to 
the local inhabitants. As he stated: 


It seems to me very essential and expedient to draw them into the pay 
of the conqueror, mixing them among the other bands of his own, so 
that they might learn their way of life and manner of warfare, and that 
they might begin to love the nation [the French], and to give some of 
the leading men authority. Because by this means, one will not only win 
over those who are employed, but also their relatives and friends, give 
hope to others, and to show how trustworthy they are...serving with the 
others they would have no reason to desire a mutation d'élat.?* 


Seyssel’s plan to bring natives of the conquered land into the pay of 
the French king closely mirrored his discussion of the benefits of social 
mobility in the first part of the Monarchie. The emphasis was on the 
hope for a better situation that would lead both individuals and their 
families to have a stake in the governing power. If access to opportu- 
nities were closed, social unrest and actions against the government 
would ensue. 

In an era when the social identities of individuals were still deter- 
mined by family and kinship networks, Seyssel’s appeal to the individ- 
ual’s self-interest was highly unusual. Perhaps in part it was a reflection 
of his lack of kinship ties, having been born illegitimate, and having 
only two illegitimate daughters. He could afford to condemn nepotism 
and support meritocracy because he had few relatives relying on him 


% Letizia Arcangeli, Gentiluomini di Lombardia, 22. 

* Seyssel, Monarchie, 213: “Me semble qu'il serait très requis et expédient les retirer 
à la solde du conquéreur, les mélant parmi les autres bandes des siens, afin qu'ils 
apprinssent la maniére de vivre et de mener la guerre comme eux, et qu'ils prins- 
sent amour à la nation, et encores à aucun des principaux bailler charge. Car par ce 
moyen, l'on ne gagne pas tant seulement ceux-là qui prennent la solde, mais encore 
leurs parents et amis; et si donne l'on espérance aux autres et montre l'on qu'on se 
fie de tous... et cependant servivraient avec les autres et n'auraient occasion de désirer 
mutation d'état." 
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to supply offices. But there 1s a larger issue here. Over the years historians 
and sociologists have tried to explain the rise of discipline, order, and 
meritocracy in the West as a result of various factors including capital- 
ism, Protestantism, and courtly culture. Seyssel lived too early in the 
modern era to have been influenced by these, and yet he came to the 
same conclusions. Three hundred years later, a leader would promise 
the French people exactly what Seyssel had seen as the foundations 
of the ideal state: the rule of law and careers open to talent. It 1s not 
surprising then, that Napoleon, like Seyssel, was preoccupied with the 
same basic problems: creating order out of chaos, waging war, and 
expanding territorial boundaries. 


CHAPTER SIX 


SEYSSEL, THE CHURCH, AND THE IDEAL PRELATE 


In 1515, after completing the Monarchie de France, Seyssel fulfilled his 
promise to return to his diocese at Marseille and attend to his religious 
charge. He devoted the last few years of his life, from 1515 until his 
death in 1520, to religious questions and to fulfilling the role of pious 
bishop, even though he never ceased to be involved with strictly political 
matters. According to his biographer, Seyssel underwent a life-changing 
religious experience during an illness in Rome in 1514. Perhaps the ill- 
ness reminded him of his own mortality, or gave him time to meditate 
on the spiritual condition of his own life. For whatever reason, Seyssel 
took up the issue of church reform, a reform that he began with his 
own condition. 

No examination of Seyssel would be complete without a discussion 
of his religious thought and action. In his religious writings, Seyssel 
is concerned with the same themes as found in his political life: the 
construction of order within a powerful and elaborate institution, the 
concern with administration, and the emphasis on action. 

Little documentation exists for his activities in Marseille. Seyssel did 
not stay there long, requesting an exchange of his own bishopric with 
the archbishopric of Turin in the winter of 1516. The negotiations 
were complex and involved the personal initiatives of both Charles II 
of Savoy and Leo X, but in the summer of 1517, Seyssel became Arch- 
bishop Claude III of Turin.’ At home in Turin, Seyssel presided over 
the spiritual and temporal administration of the city. He also continued 
to act as the duke of Savoy's most trusted counselor. 

In terms of political affairs, Seyssel played a major role in advising 
the duke concerning Savoy's relations with its neighbors, as well as 
internal issues. In 1516 Seyssel wrote a treatise advising the duke to 
remove Milan from French domination. Seyssel also advised the duke 
to reduce the Swiss republics of Geneva and Lausanne to Savoyard 


! Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 341—359. The diocese of Turin had only recently gained 
the status of an archbishopric, free from the domination of Milan in 1515. 
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domination.” At the request of the duke and the parlement, Seyssel 
rewrote the statutes relating to the administration of justice. 

As archbishop, Seyssel composed the liturgical calendar of the Turi- 
nese church, began construction of the chapel of San Lazzaro, worked 
to reorganize the system of city hospitals, established a Monte di Pietà, 
and resolved some problems of sedition and counterfeiting involving the 
local nobility. Seyssel was known for his moderation in the treatment of 
heretics, usurers, and witches. His charity gained him the title ‘father 
of the poor.” The most notable example of this was his dispensing of 
grain in the years 1518-1519, during a period of severe inflation. 

As a good churchman of the time, Seyssel took time to cross the 
Alps in a mission to combat the Waldensian heresy. His method did not 
involve force, but rather simple, face to face discussions. These activities 
resulted in a pamphlet advising priests on how to deal effectively with 
this sect entitled, Adversus errores et sectam Valdensium disputationes perquam 
eruditae et piae.* Clearly there was a political dimension to this mission, 
in that the heresy was seen as a threat to the cohesion and internal 
order of the state.? 

Seyssel wrote the first of his three purely religious tracts in 1514 
around the time of the Fifth Lateran Council in Rome. A moral com- 
mentary on the first chapter of the Gospel of Luke, the Tractatus de triplici 
statu viatoris, was dedicated to Pope Leo X in 1516. Before its dedication, 
Seyssel sent a draft to the French king's confessor, Guillaume le Petit, 
who had it published in Paris, apparently without Seyssel’s knowledge.^ 
Seyssel also sought the judgment of Lefèvre d'Etaples, and only after his 
approval did he dedicate it to the pope. A subsequent edition, includ- 


? Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 331. Caviglia provides an interesting quote relating to 
Seyssel's involvement in this affair from a contemporary, François de Bonnivard, in 
Les Chroniques de Genève par François De Bonmvard, prieur de St. Victor (Geneva, 1832), vol. 
3, 251-252: “Or il [Seyssel] estoit grant monarchiste et despriseur de chose publique 
gouvernée par plusieurs, et luy souflloit tous les jours aux oreilles que sil souffroit les 
deux villes de Genéve et de Lausanne demeurer exemptes de sa jurisdiction au milieu 
de ses pays que cela luy causeroit la ruine de son estat." 

* Pier Giorgio Longo, “Claudio di Seyssel e il rinnovamento della Chiesa torinese 
(1517—20)" in Storia di Torino, vol. 2, ed. Rinaldo Comba (Turin: Einaudi, 1997), 
794-807. 

* Seyssel, Adversus errores et sectam Valdensium disputationes perquam eruditae et piae (Paris: 
Jean Petit, 1520). According to Marc Seyssel-Cressieu, Seyssel himself translated this 
into French, and it was published as Disputations contre les erreurs et sectes Vaudois (Lyon, 
Pierre. Maréchal, s.d.). 

* Longo, “Claudio di Seyssel e il rinnovamento della Chiesa torinese," 800. 

9 Seyssel, Moralis explicatio Evangelii Lucae (Paris: Badius, 1514). 
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ing the second and third chapters of Luke, was published in Turin in 
1518." Seyssel intended in his work to provide a moral commentary on 
the gospel’s account of the Annunciation, but the theme of the pilgrim 
on the path to perfection is the regulating idea of the work. The triplex 
status refers to the three stages of a pilgrim: penitence, progress, and 
perfection.? Seyssel’s attention to the characteristics of an ideal pastor 
is in keeping with the sentiments of his contemporaries on the issue 
of prelate reform. At the Fifth Lateran Council, Tommaso Giustiani and 
Vincenzo Querini discussed prelate reform in the Libellus ad Leonem X 
in 1513, and Gasparo Contarini wrote his De officio episcopi in 1516.° 
In 1518 Seyssel wrote two religious works: the previously mentioned 
Adversus errores et sectam. Valdensium disputationes perquam eruditae et piae, and 
De divina providentia tres tractatus." The latter tract concerned an issue 
prevalent in the early sixteenth century: the question of grace and free 
will. Although his answers were in keeping with Catholic orthodoxy, 
Seyssel’s last work indicates that he felt a great deal of spiritual anguish 
at the end of his life. According to his biographer, the meaning of De 
Providentia was less important than its intention: to treat the subject of the 
prescience of God outside scholastic argumentation, in frank, familiar 
language to instruct a simple and uneducated audience.'! Accordingly, 
Caviglia included Seyssel among several Catholic reformers, eager to 
separate the clergy from the worldliness of the Catholic Church.’ 


7 Domenico Bertetto, Claudio di Seyssel e il "Tractatus de Triplici Statu. Viatoris": Un 
maestro di vita spirituale e pastorale all'inizio del "500 (Societa Editrice Internazionale: 
Turin, 1943). 

* The theme of the pilgrim is also present in the contemporaneous preface to the 
translation of Thucydides. Claude de Seyssel, translation of Thucydides, The Peloponnesian 
Wars, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale (fr. 17211-17212). 

? For information on the Fifth Lateran Council, see Nelson Minnich, The Fifth Lateran 
Council (1512—17). Seyssel’s role in healing the schism between Leo X and Louis XII is 
covered extensively in chapter two, “The Healing of the Pisan Schism,” 59-197. TC. 
Price Zimmerman provides a good description of the culture of Leonine Rome in Paolo 
Giovio: The Historian and the Crisis of. Sixteenth- Century Italy (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1995), 20-42. For information on Gasparo Contarini see Alberto Ghisalberti, 
dir, Dizionario Biografico degli Italiam, vol. 28 (Rome: Società Grafica Romana, 1983), 
172-192. See also Peter G. Bietenholz, ed. Contemporanes of Erasmus vol. 1 (Toronto and 
Buffalo: University of Toronto Press, 1985) 334—335. The best biography of Contarini 
is Elisabeth G. Gleason, Gasparo Contarini: Venice, Rome and Reform (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1993). 

10 Claude de Seyssel, De divina providentia tres tractatus (Paris: Regnault Chaudière, 
1518, 1520). Marc Seyssel-Cressieu cites a translation by Seyssel himself published in 
Paris by Jean Petit, s.d., but Seyssel-Cressieu does not give a title. 

1 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 453-456. 

12 Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 303—304. 
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Seyssel's desire to reform the clergy and to reach out to the laity seemed 
to establish clear links between Seyssel and the French pre-reform 
movement, but the extent of this connection was limited. Although he 
sought the opinions of Guillaume le Petit and Lefévre d'Etaples, Seyssel 
remained outside the circle of French humanists. This was due partly 
to training and perhaps also to temperament. Seyssel simply did not 
engage in scholarly disputes with humanists and he remained unmoved 
by the spirit of philosophical inquiry. Neoplatonism, which inspired 
humanism in France, seemed to have no influence on him. Nor did 
he have any known connection with Erasmus. 

Seyssel had closer ties to Italian reformers, personally as well as in 
the substance of their thought. He was one of many who participated 
in the Fifth Lateran Council where scholars began to think seriously 
about the general abuses of power by the church, and clerical reform 
in particular.? One of these was a friend from his days as a student 
in Turin, Amadeo Berruti. This Piedmontese nobleman, who had 
studied law at Turin, served at the papal court and eventually became 
the bishop of Aosta. He wrote a Sermo de officio episcopi in 1508. In 1517 
he dedicated his Diologus de amicitia vera to Seyssel, which treated not 
only the theme of true friendship but also the wretchedness of the 
Roman curia.'* 

Another Italian who shared Seyssel’s interests, both religious and 
political, was Gasparo Contarini. Although it is possible that Seyssel and 
Contarini knew each other, there 1s no evidence of friendship between 
them. A gentleman from Venice, Contarini balanced his love of liberal 
studies and religion with active political participation. Made a cardinal 
in 1535, Contarini became an ambassador and held high offices in the 
Venetian government. Like Seyssel, he wrote about the advantages of 
mixed government in his De magistratibus et republica Venetorum, and also 
focused on the duties of a bishop in De officio episcopi. Although they 
differed greatly in the substance of their thought, both Seyssel and 
Contarini operated in the same mental universe, blending a sense of 


political duty with Christian piety.” 


5 The Fifth Lateran Council was called in response to Louis XII’s schismatic council 
which first met in Pisa, but moved to Milan. The Lateran council paved the way for 
the Concordat of Bologna in 1515, which solidified the French king’s influence over 
the Church in France. Caviglia, Claudio di Seyssel, 255-320. 

^ Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, s.v. “Amedeo Berruti.” 

15 Seyssel does not seem to have been part of Contarini’s circle of Italian evan- 
gelicals, known as the spirituale. For two interesting discussions on Englishmen who 
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For Seyssel, the health of the Christian community depended on 
the strength of its institutional structure. A good idea of Seyssel’s atti- 
tude toward church reform is found in the Monarchie de France, which 
he revised to include more about prelate reform for its publication in 
1519.'° By analyzing his call for religious reform one may understand 
not only his views on the church but also on its relationship with tem- 
poral government and society. 

The Monarchie de France proposed two main reasons for church reform, 
one political and the other religious. Politically, religion acted as a check 
on the king’s authority, for it was theoretically impossible for a Christian 
king to act tyrannically." Besides, the king's outward display of religion 
maintained and increased his political power. According to Seyssel, 
“This color and appearance of having God at his side has always given 
great favor, obedience and reverence to all princes." He maintained that 
because the French people had always been the ‘most Christian,’ the 
irreligious behavior of their king had led to the mistrust and disrespect 
of the populace. In order for harmony and order to reign, the king 
must have the love and obedience of his subjects. '? 

Also, the church promoted social harmony by acting as a means of 
elevation for members of the lower estates, helping to keep them 
content and therefore less likely to rise against the other estates. As 
Seyssel stated, members of the two lower estates could rise “by virtue 
and science" to “great ecclesiastical dignities" including the position 
of cardinal and perhaps even the papacy.' Finally, the church was 


frequented this group see Thomas Mayer, Thomas Starkey and the Commonweal (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989) and Reginald Pole: Prince and Prophet (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000). In both books, Mayer does a remarkable job of 
linking the religion, politics, and language of these two men as they crossed political 
and cultural boundaries. 

'© Kelley, introduction to The Monarchy of France, 7. 

17 Seyssel, Monarchie, 116: “Or, vivant le Roi selon la Loi et Religion Chrétienne, ne 
peut faire choses tyranniques.” 

18 Seyssel, Monarchie, 116—117: “Et a la vérité, cette couleur et apparance de religion 
et d'avoir Dieu de son cóté a toujours donné grande faveur, obéissance et révérence à 
tous Princes... Dont entendants et connaissants les Rois de France étre nécessaire vivre 
en bons Chrétiens pour avoir l'amour et obéissance entière du peuple.” 

? Seyssel, Monarchie, 126: “Un autre moyen y a en France de parvenir à grand et 
digne degré, qui est autant commun à l'un des États qu'à l'autre: c'est en ’ Église. Car à 
la manière de vivre qui est en France touchant cela, l'on a vu ci-devant et voit l’on tous 
les jours, par vertu et science, autant ou plus souvent parvenir ceux des deux moindres 
Etats à grands dignités ecclésiastiques que ceux du premier, voire jusques au Cardinalat 
et aucunefois à la Papauté; qui est un autre grand moyen pour contenter tous lesdits 
Etats et pour les inciter et stimuler d'eux exerciter en Vertus et Sciences.” 
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politically important because, in Seyssel’s view, God himself intervened 
in temporal affairs, and if the church were reformed and religion 
maintained as it should be, God would not send wars and famines to 
punish men for their sins.?? 

In fact, Seyssel supported every religious imperative with a political 
purpose. When he professed his belief that ecclesiastical dignities and 
benefices should be provided by “elections, ordinary provisions and 
nominations” according to the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, he 
added that he spoke only politically, because it was “expedient and 
necessary for the public utility of the realm."?' Although there were 
political reasons for such reform, this does not mean that Seyssel did 
not desire them for his own religious reasons. Regardless of his own 
religious convictions, Seyssel realized that his reader, Francis I, may 
not have been moved by the same sentiments, and Seyssel may have 
stressed the temporal benefits of religious observances to make them 
more appealing to a worldly prince. 

Seyssel saw no problem with the structure of the Catholic Church, 
only with abuses of it by individual officials and by the princes who 
appointed such bad prelates. For this reason he was especially concerned 
with the appointment of good prelates as the major step to reform. 
Because of these bad clergy, not only did the poor souls in their flock 
suffer, but the abuse also undermined the entire ecclesiastical order ?? 
Even though the spiritual power of the church was not lost when the 
priests led scandalous lives, just as a wicked king was to be honored 
even if wicked, nevertheless, Seyssel seemed to believe that if only the 


2 Seyssel, Monarchie, 148—149: “Car quand ceux qui doivent être intercesseurs envers 
Dieu pour le peuple, plaquer l'ire et le courroux de Dieu et impétrer Sa gráce, seraient 
de meilleure vie et exemple et plus agréable à Dieu, ne fait à douter que leurs oraisons 
et priéres n'eussent plus grand efficace...pour impétrer la paix et la prospérité aux 
choses temporelles: dont cesseraient plusieurs punitions et flagelles de Dieu—tant de 
peste que de guerre, de stérilité et autres que Dieu envoie pour nos péchés.” 

?! Seyssel, Monarchie, 126: “J'ai toujours estimé qu'il est expédient et trésrequis pour 
l'utilité publique du royaume—parlant politiquement—que la forme de pourvoir aux 
dignités et autre bénéfices ecclésiastiques par élections et provisions ordinaires et nomi- 
nations soit entretenue en France." The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, 1438, was 
the foundation of the Gallican Church which diminished the power of the Papacy in 
France. It was finally abolished by the Concordat of Bologna in 1516. 

?? Seyssel, Monarchie, 146: “Et d'autant moins sont excusables les Princes touch- 
ant cela qu'ils sont cause le plus souvent de faire promouvoir à icelles digités de tels 
personnages, dont après les pauvres âmes qu'ils prennent en charge souffrent et tout 
l'ordre ecclésiastique.” 
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individual members of the institution were healthy, the church and the 
society of which it was a part would work perfectly.” 

In his description of the three estates of France, Seyssel removed the 
clergy from the top of the hierarchy, placing it outside the estate struc- 
ture for its own benefit. In the Monarchie, he implied that the church, like 
society, could be improved by 'social mobility? In a chapter where he 
discussed how the church, as a means of mobility, “incites and stimu- 
lates them [the estates] to the practice of virtues and sciences," Seyssel 
immediately afterwards treated the subject of prelate reform, stating that 
“af left to the will of temporal and spiritual princes who would distribute 
them [the benefices] among their household and friends," most of the 
good benefices would fall into the “hands of unqualified men.”** Here 
he clearly stated a preference for clerical offices to be open to all worthy 
men, with selection based on merit rather than patronage. 

Evidence outside the Monarchie indicates that Seyssel thought the 
clergy could be strengthened by members of the lower estates. Having 
seen the abuses and excesses of privileged upper clergy first hand in 
France and certainly in Renaissance Rome, he may have felt that the 
church could have benefited from the influence of men who were com- 
fortable with a less luxurious lifestyle. In De triplici statu viatoris, Seyssel 
included some venomous attacks on the state of his fellow prelates: 


The greed and ambition has unfortunately reached such a point that in 
the house of the lord not only are introduced useless, lazy and ignorant 
pastors, but also wolves, bears, lions, leopards, who not only abandon their 
sheep, but strangle, kill, dismember, tear to pieces and ruin them... Woe 
to the shepherds who scatter and destroy the flock ( Jeremiah 23:1) and 
(what the soul abhors saying), do not enter in the clothes of lambs, but 
the more one 1s impure, dishonest and arrogant, the more he is promoted 
to these charges.” 


° Seyssel, Monarchie, 146: “Et jagoit ce que l'abus qui est au contraire vienne et 
procéde par aventure de l'imperfection et vie scandaleuse de plusieurs desdits Prélates et 
Gens d'Eglise, toutfois par ce, n'est la dignité moindre ni moins fait à révérer: non plus 
que la dignité royale par la mauvaitié du Roy, car il y a assez à dire de touts côtés.” 

?* Seyssel, Monarchie, 126: “Car si l'on faisait autrement, tous les bons bénéfices (ou 
le plupart) parviendraient és mains de gens non qualifiés et, quoi que soit, se don- 
neraient à la volunté des princes spirituels et temporels qui les distribueraient entre 
leurs familiers et domestiques.” 

?» Seyssel, De triplici statu viatoris, fol. 160, quoted in Dominique Bertetto, “Claudio 
di Seyssel e il ‘Tractatus de Triplici Statu Viatoris,'" 14. 
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In his tract against the Waldensians, written as a pamphlet to prepare 
the clergy against this heretical sect, Seyssel blamed not only the her- 
etics themselves, but also the corruptions and abuses of the clergy. In 
addition, Seyssel expressed a profound respect for the simple lifestyle of 
this sect. He stated: 


Their heresy aside, they lead a life more pure than other Christians... 
Most of them live in poverty, and proclaim that they are the only ones 
to conserve the doctrine and apostolic mores, and that they reside in the 
true church, because of which they lead an austere life. They consider 
that to suffer persecution from us is beautiful and glorious.”° 


One hundred years later, this tract would be employed by Protestant 
reformers.?? 

What was Seyssel's vision of an ideal prelate? In De triplici statu he 
provided five key factors: residence, knowledge, direction, correction, 
and instruction. He emphasized the role of ministers as guides and 
shepherds who should lead by example, because an exemplary life 
was more important than doctrine in inspiring lay people. He repeated 
often in De triplia statu that the active life was not a hindrance to reach- 
ing God; instead, the ideal prelate should go back and forth from 
contemplation to activity.” 

Seyssel's view of the church closely resembled his conception of 
society. Not only did he describe both as institutional hierarchies, but 
he also proposed that each was strengthened by the mobility of 
members within its structure. Strongly implied in the Monarchie was 
the idea that promotions based on merit stimulated individuals to do 
their best, whether in society or in the Catholic Church. Seyssel, by 
leaving the clergy out of the estate structure, was not merely staüng a 
social condition he took for granted. His desire to go against French 
custom and law in his separation of the clergy from the social order 


25 Seyssel, Claudii Seyssellii... Adversus Errores, fol. 9: “In reliquis ferme puriorem quam 
ceteri christiani vitam agunt. Non enim nisi coacti iurant, raroque nomem dei inuanum 
proferunt. Promissaque sua bona fide implent & in paupertate pars maxima degentes 
apostolicam vitam doctrinamque seruare se solos protestantur. Ob idque potestatem 
ecclesiae apud se velut innoxios & veros christi discipulos, residere affirmant pro cuius 
fide religio neque in egestate viuere. Et a nobis persecutionem pati, pulchrum & glo- 
riosum ducunt." 

27 Poujol, introduction to Monarchie, 26. 

28 Seyssel, De triplici statu viatoris, fol. 57: “praelati debent vacare vitae tam activae 
quam contemplativae." See also Bertetto, “Claudio di Seyssel e il “Tractatus de Triplici’ 
Statu Viatoris," 20—26. 
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seems not to have been simply an observation of fact, but rather an 
important part of a personal religious agenda. Personal guilt seems to 
have had a major influence on him. Repeatedly in his discussion on 
clerical reform he admitted guilt of such abuses as absenteeism. In the 
Monarchie, he expressed contempt for those prelates who out of “envy 
for goods or by the ambition for honors, follow the courts of princes 
without doing any great service, but creating only scandal,” and then 
added, “of which number I have already been for a long time.”” His 
extreme dedication to his diocese and his crusading effort during his 
last years may indicate a desire to atone for past neglect. Evidence 
of this exists in his later correspondence, in which he stated the need 
to tend to his church and God, ignored until the present, in order to 
“clear my conscience. "?? 

Seyssel's approach to clerical reform was in keeping with his views on 
government and the military. As always, he emphasized structure and 
institutional order as the foundation of stability. Good administration, 
however, began with worthy administrators, and thus Seyssel placed the 
burden of responsibility on the activity of the individuals within the 
structure. Above all else, Seyssel was interested in making the Catholic 
Church function effectively in its domain, in a way similar to all of the 
other institutions which regulated society, thereby providing order and 
harmony in the world. 


29 Seyssel, Monarchie, 149: “Je parle de ceux qui pour convoitise de biens ou par 
ambition d'honneurs suivent les Cours des Princes sans y faire grand service, mais 
plutót scandale, duquel nobre j'ai deja été assez longtemps." 

3° Seyssel to Duke Charles II of Savoy, Turin, 27 June 1518, in Alberto Caviglia, 
Claudio di Seyssel, 618—619: *Je porray myeulx vaquer a celuy de dieu et de mon eglise 
que je nay fait ne peu faire jusques a present en quoy faisant ma conscience." 


CONCLUSION 


The inspiration for this author's interpretation of Seyssel and his work 
arose when researching his translation of Thucydides. Intrigued by the 
complexity of the Greek historian's language, she was eager to find out 
how one rhetorical moment was interpreted within the framework of 
another, two millennia later. But then a dreaded thought entered her 
mind: what if Seyssel only cared about the battles, seemingly the least 
interesting element of the text? After reading more and more ancient 
histories, the author came to the obvious conclusion that most ancient 
histories revolved around the subject of war. Could they, then, be 
seen as handbooks for the acquisition for power? Did Seyssel and his 
patron, Louis XII, read them as such? The question became: How was 
information about power shaped by its transmission within a certain 
configuration of power, such as that which existed in early sixteenth- 
century France and Italy? 

Seyssel’s extensive scholarship made sense only in the context of war 
and domination. Most modern scholars are not interested in waging 
wars and conquering foreign territory, but they must appreciate that 
Renaissance princes were, and that they wanted their scholars to use 
the knowledge of antiquity to this end. For this reason, historians must 
work harder to integrate the fields of military and diplomatic history 
with intellectual and cultural studies. This book asked how Cordova’s 
innovations in battle tactics related to the concept of the mystical body 
politic. How did a philosophy of translation relate to the civic identity 
of counselors operating within the political dynamics of the sixteenth 
century French court? One aspect united these seemingly disparate 
issues: an analysis of the structure of power that impacted everything. 
The study of Seyssel necessitated an interdisciplinary approach because 
he himself was a mediator between cultures and a conduit of infor- 
mation geographically and professionally. He stood at the intersection 
between the histories of France and Italy, between scholarship and 
war, between noble identity and national consciousness, and between 
feudalism and the rise of the nation-state. 

The position of Seyssel within the structure of power, i.e., his political 
identity, had an effect on both the substance of his thought and the shape 
of his language. Each chapter attempted to discover exactly how this 
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connection worked. The biography was provided to show what histori- 
cal contingencies operated in Seyssel’s life to enable the creation of his 
unique political perspective. His background as a Savoyard contributed 
to his concern with political instability and effective military domination. 
His family heritage reinforced an inclination toward political activity in 
the form of diplomacy, counsel, and administration. The details of his 
life provide an image of a man forced to deal with concrete problems; 
the foundation of his thoughts on politics and war. 

The second and third chapters focused on his literary activity, which 
was placed in the context of his role as diplomat and counselor. Seyssel's 
project of history translation was not primarily a literary activity, but 
a means of providing a limited audience, the king and his counselors, 
with information in the form of military intelligence. An examination 
of his other political works indicated that Seyssel's identity as a politi- 
cal actor was fluid; this was reflected in the different rhetorical styles 
he employed in various works. In works intended for the populace he 
adopted the persona and speech of a humanist. However, in writings 
destined for the king and counselors, he spoke in the discourse of the 
optimati, as one of the members of an elite circle of policy-makers. 
In this type of discourse, exemplified by the relazioni of the Venetian 
ambassadors, the clear communication of factual information was 
crucial. The last three chapters show Seyssel's approach to concrete 
problems within institutions of the military, the government, and the 
Catholic Church. 

With regard to military affairs, Seyssel responded to revolutions in 
technology, tactics, and strategy. With the advent of gunpowder and the 
revival of the pike phalanx came a need for a strong state apparatus to 
raise revenues to pay for more expensive wars. In addition, the increased 
importance of the infantry, as shown in the battles of the Italian wars, 
shifted the burden of defense from the nobility to the common people. 
This shift carried with it social and political implications for the French 
monarchy. Seyssel’s familiarity with ancient texts led him to associate 
popular participation in the military with republicanism. For Seyssel, 
a study of Athens, Rome and Venice indicated that republics had 
advantages in waging war and conquering an empire. Seyssel wanted 
to harness this force without compromising the monarchic system of 
government. He solved the problem by imagining an institutional 
structure for a state efficient enough to provide the revenue necessary 
for war, and flexible enough to gain popular support. 
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Seyssel understood that military problems were essentially political 
in nature. This became apparent in the French occupation of Milan, 
1499-1513, when incompetent territorial administration led to popular 
dissatisfaction and subsequent loss of the duchy. What was missing in 
Milan was order and discipline: the two concepts that lay at the heart of 
Seyssel’s political thought. The search for order led Seyssel to emphasize 
solid administrative structure as the solution to France’s quagmire in 
Italy. He described this in the Monarchie de France, where he envisioned 
the French monarchy as unified and constitutional. The will of the 
king was bridled by justice, religion, and police, or the fundamental 
laws and customs of the realm. The most important element of police 
was the social system of the three estates, divided into the nobility, 
the rich people, and the common folk. All too familiar with the social 
turmoil of the Italian city-states, Seyssel saw each estate as struggling 
for dominance within the state. According to Seyssel, what kept social 
order in harmony was the possibility of social mobility. He believed that 
offices in the institutions of the government, military, justice system, and 
Church should be open to members of all three estates. This solved 
many problems at once. If individuals were allowed to gain offices 
according to their merit, they would be less likely to seek solidarity with 
members of their own social group. In addition, by enabling a wider 
popular participation in government, it gave more individuals a stake 
in the success of the state. Finally, it meant that important offices in all 
areas of government would be filled by ambitious, hard-working, and 
talented people, thereby assuring the smooth operation of each admin- 
istrative structure. 

Seyssel tended to see all problems in the world as a result of inefficient 
administration, and this was especially true of his ideas concerning the 
reform of the Church. Going against hundreds of years of tradition, 
he placed the clergy outside of the estate structure in France so that it 
might also benefit from social mobility. He believed that if the offices 
in the administration of the Church were filled with competent indi- 
viduals, the health of the organization, as well as the salvation of the 
flock would be assured. Whether speaking of the army or the Church, 
Seyssel’s answers were basically the same. Modern readers tend to 
assume a disjuncture between thinking about religion and thinking about 
war. For Seyssel, there was no contradiction between an intense religious 
faith and the support of conquest and domination. As long as the 
occupying power brought justice to the conquered territory, war and 
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domination could be justified. Seyssel operated from a perspective that 
viewed all power, all justice, and all truth as emanating from one source. 
Establishing order in the form of efficient administration was both a 
strategy of war and an attempt to bring human affairs into accord 
with divine harmony. 

If there is a main theme which runs through Seyssel’s life and work, it 
is action. Whether in the guise of a diplomat or a pilgrim, he was always 
in motion. His works were likewise meant to lead somewhere: to some 
well-defined action. Of course it 1s possible to see all texts as intended 
to produce action, or effect, and a way to see words as actions in them- 
selves. Seyssel held a contrasting viewpoint. He, like Thucydides whom 
he translated, maintained a sharp distinction between words and deeds, 
and preferred to see himself and his texts in the realm of deeds. 

It is not that Seyssel did not cherish abstract conceptions, ideals, 
or notions of the world as it should be; certainly he did. But his texts 
were grounded firmly in reality, in the realm of human problems, and 
human solutions. Perhaps this was due to his background, his situation 
in late-Renaissance Italy, or simply a result of his temperament. It may 
have been all of these. 

This book has maintained that the shape of Seyssel’s language 
reflected his perception of reality based on the world as he experienced 
it. He spoke in the discourse of practical government, where clarity of 
communication was valued more highly than persuasive eloquence. The 
goal was problem-solving, not consensus-building. When the institu- 
tions which he described fell into disuse, his advice failed to retain its 
relevance. Nevertheless, Seyssel as a historical figure still has much to 
tell us about the relationship between ideas, language, and power both 
in the Renaissance and beyond. 
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